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PREFACE 


I  have  for  a  long  time  been  looking  forward  to  a  time  of 
leisure,  when  I  might  be  able  to  write  a  biographical  sketch  of 
a  life  which  has  shared  more  or  less  in  incident,  pleasure,  labor 
and  diversity  covering  a  period  of  great  changes,  improvements, 
inventions  and  methods. 

Also  I  have  come  in  possession  of  my  lineal  descent  on  my 
paternal  side,  dating  from  the  original  ancestor,  Thomas  Bull 
who  landed  on  American  soil  A.  D.  1635,  and  I  also  have  a  rep¬ 
lica  of  his  Coat  of  Arms  which  I  have  verified  from  several 
reliable  sources  as  being  genuine. 

On  my  maternal  side  the  pioneers  came  from  England  at  an 
early  date  and  settled  in  New  England,  and  were  an  industrious 
and  prosperous  people. 

The  information  that  I  have  gathered  regarding  them  and 
their  time  is  worthy  of  preservation  and  would  be  hard  to  obtain 
in  later  years  except  it  be  recorded  in  some  permanent  form. 
Also  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  make  33  extensive  travel  excur¬ 
sions  covering  a  total  of  more  than  165,000  miles,  equal  to  about 
seven  times  around  the  world,  and  always  accompanied  by  my 
wife  and  children  when  they  were  available,  and  which  included 
seven  International  Expositions  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition  in  Europe. 

For  these  reasons  and  to  portray  some  personal  experiences 
that  have  occurred  during  and  in  my  own  lifetime  the  following 
pages  are  dedicated  by  the  author. 

Billerica,  April  8,  1936. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  GENEALOGY 

BY 

SIDNEY  A.  BULL 

Billerica,  Mass. 


Chapter  I 


THOMAS  BULL 

Thomas  Bull,  a  native  of  England,  of  whom  the  author  is  a 
direct  descendent,  was  born  in  the  year  1606  and  in  accord  with 
the  following  certificate  sailed  from  Sandwich,  England  to 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sept.  1635 

“This  vender  written  names  are  to  be  transported  to  New 
England  imbarqued  in  the  Hopewell  pr.  cert,  from  the  ministers 

and  justices  of  their  Conformitie  in  Religion  to  or  Church  of 
England,  and  yet  they  are  no  Subsidy  men. 

They  have  taken  ye  Oaths  of  All  eg.  and  Suprem. 

Tho.  Bull  25  and  53  others.” 


In  1636,  Thomas  Bull  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  the  first 
Colonial  Party,  and  married  Susannah  and  settled  there,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  town.  His  family  included  four  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

He  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Piquot  war  in  1637,  and  received 
an  arrow  in  a  hard  piece  of  cheese  which  he  had  in  his  blouse, 
and  by  which  he  was  saved  harmless. 

For  his  services  on  that  occasion  the  General  Court  granted 
him  and  four  others  Five  Hundred  acres  of  land. 

He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court,  1648-9.  In  July, 
1675,  it  was  discovered  that  Major  Andros  was  about  to  make  a 
hostile  invasion  of  the  Conn.  Colony,  and  to  demand  a  surrender 
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of  its  most  important  posts  to  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  more  important  of  which  wras  the  fort  at  Saybrook 
on  the  Sound. 

Captain  Thomas  Bull,  of  Hartford,  commanded  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  sent  to  Saybrook.  On  July  eleventh,  Major  Andros  with 
several  armed  sloops  drew  up  before  the  fort,  hoisted  the  King’s 
flag  on  board,  and  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fortress  and  the 
town.  Captain  Bull  raised  his  Majesty’s  colors  on  the  fort,  and 
properly  arranged  his  men,  who  were  determined  and  eager  for 
action. 

The  Major  did  not  like  to  fire  on  the  King’s  colors,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  should  he  attempt  to  reduce  the  town  by  force,  it 
would  be  a  bloody  affair. 

He  did,  however,  lay  all  of  that  day  and  part  of  the  next  off 
against  the  fort.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  July,  the 
Major  desired  that  he  might  have  admittance  on  shore,  and  an 
interview  with  the  ministers  and  chief  officers. 

He  probably  imagined  that  if  he  could  read  the  Duke’s 
patent  and  his  own  commission,  it  would  make  an  impression 
upon  the  people,  and  that  he  would  gain  by  art,  that  which  he 
could  not  by  force  of  arms. 

He  was  allowed  to  come  on  shore  with  his  suit.  Meanwhile, 
the  express  arrived  with  the  protest  and  instructions  from  the 
assembly. 

Captain  Bull  and  his  officers,  with  the  officers  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  town,  met  the  Major  at  the  landing  and  acquainted 
him  that  they  had  at  that  instant  received  instructions  to  tender 
him  a  treaty,  and  to  refer  the  whole  matter  in  controversy  to 
commissioners  capable  of  determining  it  according  to  law  and 
justice. 

The  Major  rejected  the  proposal,  and  forthwith  command¬ 
ed,  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  that  the  Duke’s  patent  and  the  com¬ 
mission  which  he  had  received  from  his  Royal  Highness,  should 
be  read  by  his  clerk. 

Captain  Bull  commanded  him  in  his  Majesty’s  name  to  for¬ 
bear  reading.  When  his  clerk  attempted  to  persist  in  reading. 
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the  Captain  repeated  his  command  with  such  energy  of  voice 
and  manner,  as  convinced  the  Major  it  was  not  safe  to  proceed. 

The  Captain  then  acquainted  him  that  he  had  an  address 
from  the  assembly  to  him,  and  read  the  protest. 

Major  Andros,  pleased  with  his  bold  and  soldier-like  ap^ 
pearance  inquired,  “What  is  your  name?”  He  replied,  “My  name 
is  Bull,  Sir.”  “Bull,”  said  the  Major:  “It’s  a  pity  that  your  horns 
are  not  silver  tipped.” 

Finding  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  officers  or 
people,  and  that  the  legislature  of  the  Colony  were  determined 
to  defend  themselves,  in  the  possession  of  their  chartered  rights, 
he  gave  up  his  design  of  seizing  the  fort. 

He  represented  the  protest  as  a  slender  affair,  and  an  ill 
requital  of  his  kindness.  He  said,  however,  he  should  do  no 
more. 

The  militia  of  the  town  guarded  him  to  his  vessel,  and  going 
on  board  he  soon  sailed  for  Long  Island.” 

THOMAS  BULL 

Inscription  on  a  grave  stone  in  the  old  cemetery,  Hartford, 
Conn.:  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Capt.  Thomas  Bull,  who  died, 
Oct.  1684.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford.  A  Lieut, 
in  the  great  and  decisive  battle  with  the  Pequots  at  Mystic,  May 
26,  1637,  and  commander  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook  in  July,  1675, 
when  its  surrender  was  demanded  by  Major  Andros. 


Chapter  II 


SARAH  LEE 

The  date  of  my  birth  was  December  17,  1847,  and  the  place 
was  a  farm  located  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  town  of 
Harvard,  Mass. 

My  first  day  at  school  was  in  the  spring  of  1852. 

I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  how  pleased  I  was  when, 
on  a  pleasant  April  morning,  my  first  school  teacher,  Miss  Sarah 
Lee,  a  young  lady  whom  my  father  as  school  committee  had 
hired  to  keep  the  district  school,  and  who  boarded  and  lived  at 
our  home,  led  me  to  school. 

Miss  Lee  was  a  southern  lady  by  birth  and  had  been  sent 
to  Boston  to  be  educated;  this  occasional  side  line  of  teaching 
might  well  be  classed  as  education  put  in  practice. 

On  arriving  at  the  schoolhouse,  my  teacher  located  me  in 
one  of  the  front  seats  for  tots,  and  the  school  was  called  to  order. 

Soon  after  wThich  a  very  slim,  tall  girl  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in.  I  was  frightened  and  began  to  cry.  My  teacher 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go  out?  I 
assented,  and  she  led  me  to  the  outer  door  and  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  pretty  flowers  in  an  adjacent  field,  and  asked  if 
I  would  like  to  gather  some  for  her,  which  I  was  pleased  to  do. 

She  watched  me  from  the  door  for  a  while,  and  told  me  to 
gather  a  few  more  and  then  come  in,  and  she  immediately  went 
back. 

As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight  I  scud  for  home  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  flowers.  The  distance  was  more  than  half  a  mile,  and 
included  crossing  a  bridge  over  a  brook.  I  was  not  long  in 
making  the  distance,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  over  the  bridge  I 
dropped  the  flowers  in  the  road. 

Of  course,  my  teacher  was  very  much  worried  and  anxious, 
fearing  I  might  be  drowned,  but  when  she  returned  after  school 
and  saw  the  flowers  where  I  dropped  them  after  crossing  the 
bridge,  she  was  much  relieved,  and  when  she  saw  me  soon  after 
at  my  home,  she  was  happy  again. 
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The  next  morning  we  went  to  school  together  again,  and 
ever  after  were  the  best  of  friends,  and  I  was  an  obedient  pupil. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  of  school  my  father  with  myself 
carried  her  to  West  Acton,  where  she  entrained  for  Boston. 

When  we  parted  she  said  to  me,  “I  suppose  before  we  meet 
again  you  will  be  grown  to  manhood.” 

A  year  or  two  later  I  met  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  her 
Boston  home,  but  never  again  for  25  years,  when  she  was  Mrs. 
Eben  Tourjee,  the  second  wife  of  the  founder  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston. 

I  have  in  my  possession  two  letters  that  my  first  school 
teacher  wrote  to  my  mother,  in  which  she  refers  to  her  early 
pupil  as  follows: 

Charlestown  Female  Seminary. 

Sept.  21,  1852. 

Does  Augustus  attend  school  now? 

I  hope  he  understands  that  I  shall  not  be  a  man  this  winter. 

Give  a  great  deal  of  love  to  him,  and  tell  him  not  to  forget 
Miss  Lee  (as  he  always  called  me). 

Newton,  Mass. 

June  16,  1853. 

This  letter  from  Newton,  where  Miss  Lee  was  teaching 
school. 

Does  Augustus  attend  school  this  summer? 

Does  he  remember  who  taught  him  to  spell  B-I-R-D? 

I  presume  he  has  forgotten  me  long  ere  this. 

MRS.  MARY  SAWYER  1854 

My  maternal  grandmother’s  home  was  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  from  our  home.  Occasionally  during  my  childhood  days  I 
was  permitted  to  go  and  see  her,  a  privilege  I  greatly  enjoyed, 
partly  because  of  her  kindly  disposition  and  partly  because  of 
the  nice  cookies  she  always  had  in  store  to  give  me  to  eat. 

It  was  one  bright  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  at  corn 
husking  time,  when  she  was  visiting  at  our  home  apparently  in 
her  usual  good  health,  that  she  was  stricken  and  suddenly  died. 
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She  was  buried  in  the  Harvard  Center  Cemetery.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  tombstone  is  as  follows:  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Jonathan 
Sawyer  died  Oct.  10,  1854,  JEt,  81  years,  10  mo. 

That  was  a  sad  and  unhappy  day  for  me.  I  was  in  the  barn 
husking  corn  with  the  hired  help,  and  all  the  time  dreading  the 
time  when  I  would  be  called  in  the  house  to  supper,  and  more 
especially  to  sleep,  as  night  came  on.  It  was  years  before  I  got 
over  the  dread  of  cemeteries,  funerals  or  connection  in  any  way 
with  the  dead,  and  in  fact  now  at  eighty  I  feel  happier  with  the 
living,  and  yet  for  many  years  it  has  been  my  lot  to  arrange  and 
rehearse  quartet  music,  and  sing  at  many  funerals. 

SINGING  SCHOOL  1860 

When  a  youth  and  living  on  my  father’s  farm  in  Harvard, 
it  was  the  custom  during  the  winter  season  to  have  a  singing 
school  in  the  town  hall,  supported  by  subscriptions  and  free 
for  all  interested. 

I  was  a  constant  attendant  and  enjoyed  them  very  much. 
We  had  different  instructors  from  time  to  time  but  finally  for 
several  winters  had  Prof.  George  H.  Gardner  from  West  Acton. 
He  had  the  faculty  of  maintaining  order,  was  a  good  instructor, 
and  from  his  several  schools  in  nearby  towns,  he  organized  what 
was  known  as  the  Schubert  Choral  Union,  which  for  several 
years  gave  a  concert  at  Walden  Pond  in  Concord  on  July  4th  and 
also  sang  at  other  public  gatherings. 

In  the  year  1870,  I  purchased  a  mercantile  business  in 
Carlisle,  Mass.,  and  went  there  to  live,  and  when  winter  came 
again  I  started  a  subscription  paper  and  secured  sufficient  funds 
for  a  singing  school,  and  hired  Prof.  Gardner  for  instructor.  It 
proved  to  be  popular,  and  was  renewed  for  several  succeeding 
winters. 

In  1893  I  changed  my  residence  to  the  adjoining  town  of 
Billerica,  and  was  within  easy  street  car  transfer  to  Lowell, 
where  I  joined  the  Lowell  Choral  Society,  and  sang  with  them 
for  several  winters  until  they  disbanded. 

Later  I  began  spending  the  winters  in  California  and  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  Choral  Society,  which  finally  was  known  as  the 
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Los  Angeles  Oratorio  Society.  And  also  on  Sabbath  days  when 
in  Los  Angeles  I  sang  at  different  times  with  the  choir  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  and  at  a  Methodist  Church,  and 
finally  with  the  choir  of  the  Temple  Baptist  Church,  which  was 
the  largest  choir  in  the  city,  numbering  about  100  singers. 

This  was  the  church  also  whose  pastor  for  several  years 
was  the  popular  preacher,  Rev.  J.  Whitcomb  Brougher,  who 
for  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  pastor  at  Tremont  Temple 
in  Boston,  and  now  in  1934  has  resigned  his  pastorate  there  and 
returned  to  California. 

OLIVE  M.  GROVER  1860 

While  I  was  attending  the  West  Bare  Hill  School  in 
Harvard,  Mass.,  there  was  one  of  the  girls  attending  at  the 
same  time  that  I  really  fell  in  love  with,  but  never  had  the 
courage  to  tell  her  so.  I  loved  her  because  of  her  kindly  disposi¬ 
tion,  her  unassuming  demeanor,  her  lack  of  assumed  superiority 
and  her  sincerity. 

She  was  a  little  older  than  I  was,  and  I  thought  a  little  more 
worthy. 

The  simple  childish  love  of  a  lad  of  twelve  for  one  of  the 
opposite  sex  was  probably  not  exceptional  with  me,  and  I  never 
spoke  of  it  to  any  other  being. 

The  school  term  closed  and  as  we  lived  several  miles  apart, 
I  think  we  never  met  again,  but  I  could  not  forget  the  idol  of 
my  heart. 

I  did  not  know  that  there  was  mutual  admiration,  or  that 
my  love  was  reciprocated,  and  don't  know  now  that  it  was  but 
when  the  school  year  began  again  I  attended  in  my  district,  and 
presume  she  did  in  hers. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  one  day  early 
in  the  term  to  receive  a  very  friendly  letter  from  her  containing 
also  a  gift  that  I  always  prized,  because  of  its  source. 

Time  and  distance  parted  us  when  I  got  employment  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  state,  and  business  occupied  my  attention, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  heard  of  the  death  of  my  school  mate.  It 
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caused  me  much  sorrow,  and  does  to  the  present  day.  She  was 
one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  several  of  whom  filled  early 
graves  because  of  the  ravages  of  the  white  plague. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  her  white 
marble  grave  stone,  and  shows  the  estimation  in  which  she  was 
held. 

OLIVE  M.  GROVER 

Died  May  18,  1868. 

JEt.  23  years. 

Fondly  loved. 

Sincerely  mourned. 

She  was  buried  in  the  Old  Cemetery  in  Harvard  Center, 
located  just  back  of  the  Congregational  Church,  which  was  the 
church  our  family  attended,  and  where  I  received  my  early 
religious  impressions. 

This  is  the  cemetery  where  are  buried  my  grandparents, 
my  father,  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  many  uncles,  aunts  and 
cousins. 

I  visit  their  graves  as  often  as  possible,  and  always  intend 
to  include  the  grave  of  my  school  mate,  because  of  her  lovely 
life,  and  also  the  grave  of  OTHELLO  the  colored  slave,  because 
of  his  unrequited  faithfulness.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  slate 
stone  slab,  and  is  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
cemetery,  behind  the  church  horse  sheds,  and  bears  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription : 

OTHELLO 

The  faithful  friend  of  Henry  Bromfield. 

Came  from  Africa  about  1760,  died  1818. 

Aged  about  72. 

THE  BARN  RAISING  1860 

It  some  times  happened  that  the  school  term  in  the  several 
districts  in  our  town  were  not  identical;  or  that  they  were  of 
longer  duration  in  one  district  than  in  another,  in  which  case  it 
was  the  custom  of  my  brother  and  myself  to  avail  ourselves  of 
a  few  weeks  extra  instruction,  if  the  distance  we  had  to  travel 
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was  not  too  great.  We  thought  nothing  of  walking  two  miles 
a  day  each  way.  So  it  happened  that  we  attended  parts  of 
terms  in  the  West  Bare  Hill  and  Center  districts. 

Our  cousin,  Miss  Lizzie  Smith,  taught  in  the  West  Bare 
Hill  district.  We  respected  her  as  did  all  the  pupils,  but  one 
time  I  disobeyed  her,  and  I  have  never  been  very  proud  of  it. 

It  was  the  afternoon  before  the  closing  day  of  the  term. 
A  barn  was  being  built  near  by,  and  that  was  the  date  for  the 
raising  (or  putting  up  and  pinning  together  the  large  timbers 
of  the  frame) . 

My  teacher  cautioned  me  under  penalty  of  punishment  not 
to  go  to  that  raising. 

I  had  for  some  time  been  lotting  on  going  to  it,  and  it  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  me  not  to  have  the  privilege.  I  thought 
the  matter  over,  and  decided  to  go,  for  since  the  next  day 
would  be  examination  day,  and  a  busy  day  for  the  teacher,  I 
considered  she  probably  would  not  have  much  time  to  devote 
to  my  case,  and  that  I  would  at  least  get  by  with  a  light  penalty. 

One  of  the  special  attractions  to  me  in  going  to  a  raising, 
was  to  be  on  hand  when  the  lemonade  was  passed  around.  It 
required  strong  men  to  lift  the  timbers  with  long  heavy  spike 
poles,  but  I  always  liked  lemonade,  and  after  the  men  had 
drank,  there  was  some  left  in  the  pail  and  I  helped  myself. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  was  getting 
sleepy.  I  lay  down  under  a  tree,  for  my  feet  refused  to  hold 
me  up,  but  after  lying  there  a  while,  my  brother  helped  me 
home,  and  my  mother  cared  for  me. 

The  next  day  I  was  sick,  my  head  felt  very  large,  I  was 
unable  to  go  to  school,  and  consequently  escaped  one  punish¬ 
ment  that  I  fully  deserved. 

One  of  the  after  results  of  the  incident  was,  that  consider¬ 
ing  how  well  I  liked  lemonade  up  to  that  very  date,  I  could 
not  be  induced  to  even  taste  of  it  for  more  than  20  years. 

I  never  knew  who  made  that  lemonade,  but  the  recipe 
was  not  the  same  as  my  mother’s. 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR 

The  Civil  War  began  in  1861.  I  was  in  my  thirteenth  year, 
living  on  my  father’s  farm  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  not  old  enough  to 
enlist  for  service,  but  old  enough  to  engage  in  some  of  the  home 
activities. 

Many  evenings  I  walked  with  other  boys,  two  miles  to  the 
center  of  the  town,  to  carry  a  torch  light  in  a  procession  that 
paraded  the  main  streets,  and  then  filed  into  the  town  hall  to 
hear  ringing  patriotic  speeches,  and  see  the  older  boys  and  men 
go  forward  and  sign  the  enlistment  roll  to  help  make  up  the 
quota  of  soldiers  our  town  was  expected  to  furnish. 

My  cousin,  Wesley  C.  Sawyer,  who  was  a  student  at 
Harvard  College  enlisted,  and  then  was  active  in  securing 
enlistments  until  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  were  secured  to 
form  a  company  of  infantry. 

I  had  the  honor,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  riding 
around  with  him  when  he  was  recruiting,  and  occasionally 
would  be  of  service,  in  caring  for  the  team. 

A  meeting  of  the  enlisted  men  and  citizens  of  the  town  was 
called,  and  my  cousin  was  elected  Captain  of  the  company  he 
had  recruited,  and  was  presented  a  sabre  and  belt  and  a  brace 
of  revolvers,  and  in  due  time  received  his  commission  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 

The  company  formed  an  integrant  part  of  the  53rd  Regt. 
Mass.  Volunteers,  and  mustered  at  the  camp  in  Ayer,  Mass.,  and 
finally  were  included  in  General  Burnside’s  command. 

Captain  Sawyer  was  wounded  in  their  first  engagement, 
which  was  in  North  Carolina,  suffering  the  loss  of  a  leg  by  a  can¬ 
non  ball  shot,  which  caused  him  much  suffering  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 


APPRENTICESHIP 

There  came  a  time  when  I  was  growing  to  manhood,  that  i 
began  to  wonder  what  occupation  I  wTould  like  to  pursue  for  a 
life  work. 

My  father  was  a  pedler,  and  later  a  storekeeper,  before  he 
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married  and  settled  down  on  a  farm  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  where 
my  brother,  sister  and  myself  were  born. 

The  farm  was  rough  and  rocky  and  every  year  we  spent 
much  time  blasting  and  teaming  the  rocks  away,  but  even  when 
we  had  it  quite  smooth,  I  thought  I  would  like  a  change,  and 
so  told  my  uncle,  Henry  Bull,  who  lived  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
twenty  miles  away,  and  requested  him  to  try  and  get  me  a 
position  in  a  store.  It  was  in  February,  1866,  when  I  was  18 
years  of  age,  and  was  attending  the  village  school  that  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  uncle  conveying  the  information  that  he  had 
secured  for  me  a  position  as  clerk  in  Edwin  H.  Warren’s  General 
Store,  Framingham,  Mass.,  at  a  salary  of  One  Hundred  Dollars 
for  the  first  year,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  for  the 
second  year,  this  to  include  board,  and  lodging  in  the  store ;  and 
the  contract  was  to  date  from  March  1,  1866,  consequently  I 
reluctantly  left  my  school,  and  on  the  last  day  of  February  my 
father  carried  me  to  Framingham  and  on  the  morning  of 
March  1,  1866,  I  entered  upon  my  two  years’  contract. 

My  employer  had  never  seen  me,  and  I  had  never  seen 
him.  I  was  never  very  fleshy,  weighing  about  125  lbs.  and  five 
feet,  eight  and  a  half  inches  tall. 

His  first  greeting  to  me  was:  “You  don’t  look  as  though  you 
could  handle  a  barrel  of  flour.” 

I  told  him  I  would  try  when  he  had  one,  which  was  very 
soon,  and  he  never  had  any  more  doubts. 

He  told  me  he  wanted  the  store  swept  and  ready  for 
business  every  morning  at  six  o’clock  and  the  time  for  closing 
was  from  9  to  11  p.  m. 

My  employer  was  a  direct  descendant  of  General  Warren 
killed  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  close  to  70  years  of  age,  and 
had  always  been  a  storekeeper,  and  was  a  good  disciplinarian 
and  an  orderly  storekeeper. 

Within  a  day  or  two,  a  man  whom  he  called  Mr.  Connor 
came  in  and  purchased  goods  and  paid  for  them.  When  he  had 
gone  out  my  employer  said  to  me:  “If  Mr.  Connor  buys  goods 
from  you,  do  not  trust  him.” 

A  few  days  later  when  my  employer  was  out  for  dinner, 
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and  I  was  alone  in  the  store,  Mr.  Connor  came  in  and  ordered 
a  large  bill  of  goods,  I  made  out  the  invoice  and  handed  it  to  him : 
he  passed  it  back  saying:  “You  keep  this  until  tomorrow,  I’m 
a  little  short  of  funds  today." 

I  remembered  what  my  employer  had  told  me  but  thought 
one  day  only  wrould  not  be  objectionable. 

When  my  employer  returned  from  dinner  he  saw  what  I 
had  done,  and  told  me  to  call  on  Mr.  Connor  every  day  until  1 
collected  the  bill. 

It  took  me  about  a  month  to  make  the  collection,  and  was 
a  very  disagreeable  task. 

I  had  been  brought  up  to  keep  my  word,  and  expected  it 
from  others. 

I  learned  lesson  No.  1  about  human  nature,  and  business 
transactions. 

Mr.  Warren's  son,  Henry  Edwin,  helped  in  the  store  for 
sometime  after  I  went  there,  but  later  established  a  dry  goods 
business  in  Lexington,  and  my  employer  hired  in  his  place  a 
young  man  whose  given  name  was  Charley,  a  very  pleasant  and 
active  person,  but  very  quick  tempered.  He  occupied  with  me 
the  bedroom  petitioned  off  in  the  attic  over  the  store. 

I  got  my  employer  to  purchase  a  pair  of  pants  for  me  when 
he  made  his  usual  trip  to  Boston,  and  during  the  noon  hour 
when  there  was  a  lull  in  business,  I  told  Charley  I  would  go  up 
to  our  room,  and  try  on  my  new  pants. 

He  replied:  “I’ll  go  with  you." 

I  replied:  “All  right." 

In  trying  them  on,  I  would  get  one  leg  into  the  pant,  and 
the  other,  part  way  in,  and  he,  when  I  was  in  that  helpless 
condition,  would  push  me  over  onto  the  bed. 

After  he  had  done  it  twice,  I  said,  “If  you  do  that  again 
Charley,  I'll  hit  you."  He  did  it  again,  and  I  redeemed  my 
promise. 

We  had  a  five  barrel  self  cocking  revolver  lying  on  the  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  bed  for  our  protection  from  intruders. 
Charley  grabbed  it  and  putting  it  at  my  head,  said:  “I'll  shoot 
you.  I’ll  shoot  you."  I  replied,  “shoot  away."  He  pulled  the 
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trigger,  and  I  saw  the  hammer  go  up  and  back  three  times,  just 
a  hair  more  and  I  would  not  be  telling  the  story  now. 

I  expected  it  would  be  fatal. 

I  thought  of  my  mother,  my  father,  my  brother  and  sister 
and  what  sadness  it  would  cause  them. 

The  good  Lord  spared  me,  I  hope  for  some  good  purpose. 

Charley  and  I  occupied  together  our  usual  bed  that  night. 

I  was  glad  he  didn't  shoot  me,  and  I  think  Charley  also 
was  glad.  We  worked  together  weeks  and  months  thereafter, 
without  any  dissension. 

Another  incident  occurring  during  my  apprenticeship  is  so 
unusual  I  will  relate  it  here. 

There  were  no  accommodations  for  bathing  connected  with 
my  dormitory.  I  awoke  early  one  Sabbath  morning  in  July  and 
was  longing  for  a  bath.  The  Sudbury  River  was  within  walking 
distance  from  the  store,  and  I  strolled  down  to  a  secluded  spot, 
disrobed  and  dashed  into  the  water,  thinking  I  could  walk 
across,  but  as  I  neared  the  further  side,  I  found  the  current  was 
swifter,  and  the  water  was  over  my  head.  I  could  not  swim 
but  kept  paddling  along  and  with  great  effort  reached  the 
further  bank. 

Now  I  began  to  realize  my  situation,  my  robes  were  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  I  on  the  other. 

I  did  not  dare  to  try  to  cross  the  river  again,  but  what 
should  I  do? 

I  was  pretty  near  habitation,  and  if  people  saw  me  in  my 
condition,  would  they  think  me  to  be  a  stray  member  of  one  of 
the  tribes  originally  inhabiting  that  locality  and  shoot  me? 

To  use  an  old  maxim  I  seemed  to  be  “Between  the  Devil 
and  the  Deep  Sea." 

I  took  a  chance  and  after  a  struggle  connected  with  my 
robes. 

One  more  episode  during  my  apprenticeship  and  it  involved 
not  only  myself  but  four  of  my  most  intimate  friends  and 
co-workers. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  May,  1867,  near  the  close  of  the 
month,  that  four  young  men  working  in  stores  near  me,  one  of 
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them  Edward  Dodge,  son  of  my  former  pastor  in  my  native 
town  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  called  on  me,  and  suggested  that  we 
take  a  boat  ride  on  the  Sudbury  River. 

The  river  was  but  a  few  feet  from  my  employer’s  home, 
and  he  had  a  boat  on  it  that  I  cared  for. 

I  acceded  to  their  request,  even  though  the  number 
including  myself  would  make  one  more  than  the  boat  was 
supposed  to  carry. 

I  suggested  that  they  sit  quietly  while  I  rowed  the  boat, 
but  “boys  will  be  boys,”  and  the  two  on  the  seat  in  the  bow 
enjoyed  rising  up  and  thus  letting  the  rear  end  dip  water; 
then  the  two  in  the  rear  did  the  same  thing,  and  the  bow  dipped 
water.  They  continued  this  fun  in  spite  of  my  word  of  caution. 
It  was  a  dark  night,  and  soon  I  was  unable  to  work  my  oars, 
and  found  the  boat  was  sinking. 

Heavy  rains  had  caused  the  river  to  overflow  its  banks, — 
it  was  a  case  of  every  man  for  himself. 

I  had  on  rubber  boots,  which  filled  with  water,  and  I  made 
a  bold  dash  for  the  shore  on  the  right,  and  made  the  swimming 
motions  as  long  as  I  could,  and  found  when  my  rubber  boots 
touched  land,  that  my  mouth  was  just  above  water  level. 

I  was  on  the  overflown  bank  of  the  river,  and  after  walking 
a  few  feet  I  went  under  water  again,  and  found  I  was  in  a  ditch, 
but  I  soon  got  out  of  that  and  walked  to  dry  land. 

One  of  the  boys  could  swim,  and  he  swam  to  the  left  shore. 

When  the  boat  sank  it  turned  over  and  floated  wrong  side 
up :  two  of  the  boys  who  could  not  swim,  put  their  hands  on 
the  boat  and  floated  down  the  river  with  it. 

My  friend  Eddie  Dodge  was  floating  down  the  river  under 
water,  he  came  up  and  screamed.  I  saw  the  situation  and 
signaled  to  the  two  with  the  boat  to  get  an  oar  to  him  when  he 
came  up  again,  which  they  did,  and  about  midnight  we  were 
all  on  dry  land  but  pretty  wet. 

The  near-by  residents  were  attracted  by  our  screaming  and 
were  gathering  on  the  river  banks.  We  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
tell  them  all  were  safe. 

I  suggested  that  we  all  go  to  my  store  quarters  and  dry  off. 
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On  arriving  there,  I  tried  to  get  my  rubber  boots  off.  I 
could  not  do  it.  Two  of  the  boys  held  me  and  the  other  two 
tried  to  pull  the  boots  off.  They  could  not  do  it  because  of  the 
suction,  as  they  were  full  of  water. 

I  finally  lay  down  on  my  back  with  my  feet  in  the  air,  until 
the  water  ran  out,  when  the  boys  pulled  them  off :  thus  ended 
a  pathetic  joy  ride. 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  1868,  my  two-year  apprentice¬ 
ship  would  expire. 

About  two  weeks  previous  to  the  above  date  my  employer 
apprised  me  of  the  fact,  and  inquired  what  would  be  my  price 
for  another  year. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  home  to  my  father’s  farm, 
and  help  him  for  a  year,  in  order  that  I  might  live  in  the  out 
of  doors. 

Not  that  I  did  not  like  the  store,  and  even  expected  to 
make  it  my  life  work,  but  I  thought  that  the  change  would  from 
a  health  standpoint  be  advisable,  and  I  so  told  him. 

He  still  insisted  that  I  name  a  price.  For  the  past  year  he 
had  given  me  $150.00  and  board  and  lodging. 

After  considering  the  matter  I  decided  to  ask  him  $300.00 
or  twice  as  much  as  he  had  given  me  the  previous  year,  and 
hoped  he  would  send  me  home. 

He  said,  however,  it  was  a  pretty  good  price,  but  told  me  I 
might  stay,  which  I  did,  and  did  the  best  I  could,  and  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  year  of  my  apprenticeship,  for  during 
that  time  my  employer  had  me  go  to  Boston  and  do  part  of  the 
purchasing  for  the  store,  which  was  a  feature  in  the  business 
with  which  I  was  not  familiar,  and  which  as  far  as  I  know  was 
done  satisfactorily,  and  if  I  should  subsequently  do  business  in 
my  own  name,  would  be  a  help  to  me,  for  I  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  wholesale  dealers. 

“Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,”  and  in  due  time  it  was 
the  last  day  of  February,  1869. 

My  employer  asked  me  to  name  a  price  for  another  year, 
which  I  refused  to  do;  and  on  March  1,  1869,  my  brother  came 
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with  horse  and  team,  and  carried  me  to  my  ancestral  home  in 
Harvard. 

Much  can  happen  during  a  period  of  three  years’  store  life, 
and  one  thing  did  happen  that  caused  me  great  anxiety  for  a 
short  time. 

A  bright,  capable  girl  of  10  or  11  years  of  age,  had  been 
secured  from  some  guardian  society,  and  taken  into  my 
employer’s  family. 

She  enjoyed  school  privileges,  and  aided  in  the  lighter 
duties  of  the  home,  and  incidentally  came  to  the  store  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  several  times  helped  my  employer  count  and  put  in 
packages  the  smaller  denominations  of  money. 

Each  time  before  my  employer  went  to  dinner,  it  was  his 
custom  to  count  the  money  in  the  money  drawer,  and  withdraw 
all  but  twenty  dollars,  left  to  make  change. 

When  he  returned  after  dinner  and  his  daily  siesta,  his 
first  duty  was  to  go  to  the  money  drawer  and  count  the  money. 
The  time  in  question,  after  he  had  counted  the  money  he 
inquired  if  I  had  paid  out  any  money  during  his  absence.  I 
replied,  “No  sir.”  He  next  inquired  if  any  person  beside  me  had 
access  to  the  money  drawer?  I  replied,  “No  one  except  Tena, 
(which  was  the  given  name  of  the  new  addition  to  the  family) 
who  wanted  to  pack  up  the  small  change,  the  same  as  she  has 
often  done  for  you.” 

I  had  been  taking  in  money  during  the  two  hours  or  more 
of  his  absence,  and  he  said,  “There  is  not  as  much  money  in  the 
drawer  as  I  left  before  dinner.” 

I  could  not  believe  the  girl  had  been  dishonest,  and  I  knew 
I  had  not,  but  what  could  I  say  or  do?  I  was  in  charge,  and 
felt  responsible. 

There  was  a  lady  keeping  a  small  variety  store  near-by, 
who  communicated  with  my  employer,  telling  how  Tena  had 
made  a  small  purchase  there,  and  handed  her  a  $10.00  bill  in 
payment.  She  suggested  it  might  be  all  right,  but  thought  it  a 
large  bill  for  the  girl  to  have. 

When  I  heard  of  the  kind  message  the  neighbor  store- 
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keeper  had  sent,  I  was  relieved  mentally,  but  had  lost  some 
more  confidence  in  humanity. 

Had  it  not  been  sent,  I  might  have  been  dishonorably 
discharged  from  my  position,  which  would  have  been  a  blight 
on  my  future  business  life. 

During  my  apprenticeship  my  employer  hired  several 
different  clerks,  some  stayed  the  full  time  for  which  they  were 
hired,  and  more  did  not. 

Some  associated  with,  or  were  out  late  nights  with  question¬ 
able  companions,  and  had  to  leave.  In  fact  one  that  I  recom¬ 
mended  from  my  native  town,  lost  his  position  for  this  very  rea¬ 
son. 

Others  were  too  familiar  with  the  money  drawer,  and  still 
others  when  they  got  behind  the  counter  felt  too  important,  and 
seemed  to  think  they  were  running  the  business,  before  they 
even  knew  the  A  B  C’s  of  it. 

My  employer  and  family  were  members  of  the  Grace 
Congregational  Church,  Framingham  Center,  and  were  regular 
attendants;  that  was  also  the  church  of  my  choice,  and  I  was 
also  a  regular  attendant  and  served  as  assistant  to  the  Sunday 
School  librarian. 

Shortly  before  going  to  Framingham  I  attended  a  wedding 
in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Harvard,  when  Miss  Ella 
Dodge,  my  pastor’s  daughter  and  my  school  mate  was  united 
by  marriage  to  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  who  later  became  pastor 
of  Grace  Church,  and  thus  was  my  pastor  during  part  of  my 
apprenticeship  there. 

MY  EMPLOYER’S  HOME 

The  home  of  my  employer  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Sudbury 
River,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  his  store. 

In  travelling  between  the  two  to  get  my  meals,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  an  old  cemetery.  It  had  been  badly  neglected, 
and  just  beside  and  facing  the  sidewalk,  was  a  row  of  old 
tombs,  some  of  them  open  to  the  sidewalk  so  it  was  possible  to 
look  or  even  walk  in. 

As  a  child,  when  I  heard  so  many  ghost  stories,  I  became 
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very  timid  about  cemeteries,  so  when  the  days  became  short, 
and  I  had  to  pass  there  after  dark,  and  especially  if  alone,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  especially  good  time. 

A  story  was  told  of  a  man  who  happened  there  in  a  severe 
thunder  storm.  He  had  no  umbrella  and  entered  the  tomb  for 
shelter.  It  was  dark  and  raining  hard. 

Soon  a  man  came  along  with  an  umbrella.  The  man  in  the 
tomb  ran  out,  seeking  to  share  with  him  the  shelter  of  his 
umbrella,  and  called  to  him  to  stop. 

The  umbrella  man,  however,  had  no  idea  of  making  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  product  of  the  tomb,  and  he  didn’t  stop  his  pace  until 
he  had  been  chased  to  shelter. 

In  connection  with  my  employer’s  home  place,  was  a  barn 
sheltering  a  horse,  a  cow  and  a  pig,  and  near  by  was  a  small 
plot  of  land  used  for  a  garden. 

During  my  first  year’s  apprenticeship  I  was  assigned  full 
charge  of  this  entire  department. 

When  the  pig  came  under  my  care  in  the  early  spring,  he 
was  small,  but  made  a  good  growth,  and  promised  some  savory 
roasts,  hams  and  chops  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

One  bright  morning  in  the  late  summer  when  I  went  to 
feed  him,  there  was  a  rent  in  the  pen  that  enclosed  him,  and 
poor  piggy  was  gone. 

A  thorough  search  of  the  locality  failed  to  locate  him,  and 
I  never  saw  him  again  and  gave  him  up  for  lost. 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  a  neighbor,  living  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  came  to  the  store  and  ordered  some  salt  for  salting 
down  pork.  He  said  a  pig  came  to  him  in  the  summer,  and  he 
had  just  butchered  him. 

On  consultation  we  decided  it  was  the  pig  I  lost,  and  the 
matter  was  amicably  settled  between  the  man  and  my  employer. 

LEARNED  POND  1867 

Learned  Pond,  Framingham,  1867.  It  was  on  July  4,  1867, 
that  the  store  clerks  had  a  part  day  vacation,  and  in  connection 
with  some  of  their  friends  decided  to  go  to  Learned  Pond,  near¬ 
by,  for  a  swim. 
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That  sounded  good  for  those  who  could  swim,  but  I  had 
never  acquired  the  art.  I  was  willing,  however,  to  go  and  fav¬ 
ored  the  proposition,  as  did  8  or  10  others. 

Learned  is  a  very  deep  pond,  and  the  shores  recede  very 
abruptly. 

I  would  walk  out  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  and 
paddle  back. 

Among  our  number  was  an  intimate  friend,  at  whose  home 
I  had  spent  many  pleasant  evenings.  He  was  a  good  swimmer, 
and  he  thought  I  was. 

He  swam  out  in  the  pond  and  back,  and  started  to  repeat 
the  same  just  as  I  had  walked  out  in  the  water  to  about  my 
height,  and  was  turning  to  paddle  in. 

In  passing  me  he  pulled  me  over  backward  toward  the 
middle  of  the  pond.  I  kept  going  down  and  down  and  farther 
from  the  shore,  but  finally  came  to  the  surface  and  screamed. 

While  he  had  gone  along  supposing  I  was  all  right,  I  was 
going  down  again,  and  farther  from  shore,  and  worst  of  all 
could  not  breathe. 

I  believed  my  friend  was  so  far  away  that  he  could  not  as¬ 
sist  me,  and  gave  up  all  hope. 

I  thought  of  my  father  and  mother,  my  brother  and  sister, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  of  everyone  I  ever  knew,  and  everything 
I  ever  did. 

While  this  was  happening,  without  effort  on  my  part,  I 
came  to  the  surface  again,  and  my  friend  was  there  and  rescued 
me,  and  took  me  to  the  shore. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  breathe  naturally,  and  then 
I  spit  blood,  which  probably  came  from  my  lungs.  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  weak,  and  lay  on  the  bank  for  quite  a  time  before  I 
was  able  to  go  to  my  home. 

Since  then  I  bathe  in  a  bathtub,  and  for  a  land  lubber 
consider  it  the  safer  way. 

WILLIAM  CROUCH  1867 

William,  or  Bill  Crouch,  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  was 
baggage  master  at  the  Framingham  Station  on  the  Boston  and 
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Albany  Railroad.  I  had  never  met  him  until  I  went  to  Framing¬ 
ham,  but  because  there  were  a  number  of  his  relatives  in  my 
native  town,  some  of  whom  were  my  school  mates  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  because  the  surname  had  become  so  familiar  to  me, 

I  felt  in  a  way  acquainted,  and  we  often  met  and  conversed 
together. 

He  was  a  very  large  and  powerful  man,  weighing  probably 
275  pounds,  rather  slow  of  speech,  more  or  less  droll,  but  also 
rather  witty. 

Since  he  was  employed  as  baggage  master  on  the  main 
steam  train  route  between  Boston  and  New  York  he  often  had 
large  piles  of  trunks  on  the  platform  waiting  for  the  train. 

He  had  a  particular  dislike  for  dogs,  and  never  would  toler¬ 
ate  them  near  his  pile  of  baggage. 

It  was  one  morning  when  he  had  the  baggage  all  ready  on 
the  platform  and  was  guarding  it,  while  waiting  for  the  train, 
that  a  little  black  and  tan  dog  came  around,  and  wasn’t  behaving 
just  to  suit  Bill.  He  quietly  edged  up  to  him,  and  with  His  sturdy 
right  foot  suddenly  lifted  him  from  the  platform  over  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks  into  the  highway.  A  wealthy  man,  the  owner  of  the 
dog,  standing  nearby,  and  seeing  the  performance,  accosted 
Bill  in  a  gruff  manner  as  follows,  “Here,  Here,  what  are  you 
doing  to  my  dog?” 

Bill  looked  at  the  man  inquiringly  and  slowly  inquired, 
“Ain’t  he  Mad?”  “Mad!  No,  he  ain’t  mad,”  replied  the  owner. 

“Well,  I  would  be  if  a  man  kicked  me  that  way,”  was  Bill’s 
droll  reply. 

Bill  had  relatives  living  on  a  farm  in  Southboro,  a  near-by 
town,  and  it  was  his  custom  occasionally  when  he  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  day  off,  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  them.  The  time  in 
question  was  a  pleasant  Sabbath  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

He  arrived  at  their  home  in  the  morning  just  as  the  family 
were  loading  into  the  team  to  go  to  church. 

They  invited  Bill  to  go  to  church  with  them.  Well,  he  said 
he  didn’t  know  but  he  would,  but  how  will  it  be  about  having  a 
drink  of  that  nice  cider  before  we  go? 

Now  they  had  a  cider  mill  on  the  place,  and  Bill  remem- 
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bered  that  the  fall  of  the  year  was  the  time  when  it  was  oper^ 
ated.  So  after  a  short  walk  to  the  cider  mill  Bill’s  thirst  was 
temporarily  quenched,  but  evidently  after  a  little  sober  medita¬ 
tion,  he  decided  it  would  be  a  long  time  between  drinks,  if  he 
had  to  wait  until  they  returned  from  church  and  he  inquired  how 
it  would  be  about  taking  a  bottle  of  it  along  in  his  pocket? 

The  matter  was  soon  adjusted,  and  he  put  the  bottle  in  the 
inside  breast  pocket  of  his  coat  (a  pretty  warm  place  for  the 
cider),  and  went  to  church. 

He  soon  got  drowsy  in  the  church  and  the  cider  began  to 
work  and  sizzled  out  around  the  stopper.  Bill  got  his  thumb  on 
it  and  held  it  down  for  a  time,  but  he  soon  got  to  napping  again, 
and  the  stopper  blewT  out  with  a  pop,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
near-by  worshippers. 

On  the  way  home  from  church  his  relatives  were  kidding 
him  about  his  experience  with  the  bottle  of  cider. 

Bill  was  a  man  of  few  words,  he  let  them  have  their  turn, 
but  when  they  concluded  he  said,  “I  never  lost  the  thread  of  the 
discourse.” 
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MOTHER  ANN  LEE  AND  SHAKERISM  1869 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

b.  1736— d.  1784 

English  religious  visionary.  Was  born  in  Manchester, 

Eng.,  where  she  was  first  a  factory  hand  and  afterwards  a  cook. 

She  is  remembered  by  her  connection  with  a  sect  known 
as  Shakers. 

She  died  at  Watervliet,  near  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ANN  LEE 

Encyclopaedia  Americana 

Came  to  America  in  1774  with  her  husband  and  7  followers. 
Separated  from  her  husband  in  1776. 

Foundrss  of  the  Society  of  Shakers  in  America. 

The  United  Society  of  True  Believers  in  Christ’s  Second 

Appearing. 

The  name  originated  in  the  somewhat  violent  and  irregu¬ 
lar  motions,  leaping,  shouting,  etc.,  which  were  once  a  part  of 
their  worship,  but  which  were  later  modified,  becoming  regular 
and  wfithout  sensational  features. 

They  exhorted  people  to  repent  of  their  sins,  declaring  that 
the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand ;  that  Christ  was  about  to 
reign ;  and  that  his  second  appearance  would  be  in  a  woman’s 
form. 


SHAKERISM 

In  the  year  1747  a  small  society  was  organized  in  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  under  the  ministry  of  James  and  Jane  Ward- 
ley,  sincere  and  Godly  people. 

They  boldly  testified  that  the  second  appearing  of  Christ 

was  at  hand. 

At  times  while  sitting  they  would  be  seized  with  mighty 
trembling,  which  expressed  the  indignation  of  God  against  sin. 
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At  other  times  they  were  exercised  with  singing,  shouting 
and  leaping  for  joy  at  the  prospect  of  salvation. 

From  these  exercises  they  received  the  appellation  of  Shak¬ 
ers,  which  has  been  their  most  common  name  ever  since. 

They  continued  to  increase  in  light  and  power,  with  occa¬ 
sional  additions  to  their  number,  until  about  the  year  1770,  when 
by  a  special  manifestation  of  Divine  light  the  present  testimony 
of  salvation  and  eternal  life  was  fully  revealed  to  Ann  Lee,  and 
by  her  to  the  society.  Ann  Lee  was  the  daughter  of  John  Lee, 
of  Manchester,  England.  He  was  a  blacksmith,  poor,  industri¬ 
ous  and  honest.  Her  mother  was  religious  and  very  pious.  The 
family  included  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Ann  was  brought  up  to  work,  instead  of  going  to  school, 
and  acquired  the  habit  of  industry,  and  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

In  her  childhood  she  was  subject  to  religious  impressions, 
and  favored  with  heavenly  visions. 

She  was  married  to  Abram  Stanley,  a  blacksmith.  Four 
children  were  born  to  them.  All  died  in  infancy. 

In  her  23rd  year  she  united  with  the  Wardley  Society. 

She  often  spent  the  whole  night  crying  to  God  for  her  re¬ 
demption. 

Her  agony  was  so  intense  at  times  as  to  cause  a  perspira¬ 
tion  of  blood. 

In  the  midst  of  her  sufferings  and  earnest  cries  to  God  her 
soul  was  filled  with  divine  light. 

She  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  glory,  who  revealed  to 
her  the  great  object  of  her  prayers,  and  fully  satisfied  all  the 
desires  of  her  soul. 

This  revelation  she  received  in  the  summer  of  1770  in 
prison,  where  she  was  confined  on  account  of  her  religious  prin¬ 
ciples,  under  a  pretense  of  her  having  profaned  the  Sabbath. 

From  this  time  she  was  received  and  acknowledged  as  the 
first  visible  leader  of  the  church  of  God  on  earth,  and  was  read¬ 
ily  acknowledged  as  their  spiritual  Mother  in  Christ. 

Hence  she  received  the  title  of  Mother. 

She  suffered  persecution  because  of  her  religious  belief  in 
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various  ways.  Was  taken  into  a  valley  to  be  stoned  to  death; 
but  when  her  persecutors  saw  her  kneeling  in  prayer  they  de¬ 
sisted  and  fled  one  by  one. 

Was  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  in  prison  for  14  days 
without  food,  hoping  and  expecting  she  would  die ;  but  was  fed 
liquid  food  by  her  followers  through  a  tube  run  through  the 
keyhole  of  her  door,  and  escaped  death. 

While  they  were  holding  a  service  in  the  third  story  of  a 
building  she  was  seized  and  dragged  downstairs  by  her  feet. 

By  a  special  revelation  Mother  Ann  was  directed  to  repair 
to  America,  and  received  a  divine  promise  that  the  work  of  God 
would  greatly  increase,  and  the  millennial  church  would  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  that  country. 

The  revelation  was  communicated  to  the  society,  and  soon 
confirmed  by  signs  and  visions  to  individual  members. 

Accordingly  those  who  became  the  companions  of  Mother 
Ann  in  her  voyage  to  America,  and  who  were  proiessedly  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society,  eight  in  ail,  six  men  and  two  women,  em¬ 
barked  at  Liverpool  on  board  of  the  ship  Mariah,  Capt.  Smith, 
of  N.  Y.,  and  sailed  on  the  19th  of  May,  1774. 

Before  they  embarked,  Mother  Ann  told  the  captain  that 
he  should  not  have  whereof  to  accuse  them  except  it  were  con¬ 
cerning  the  law  of  their  God. 

While  on  the  passage  they  went  forth  in  obedience  to  their 

inward  feelings  to  praise  God  in  songs  and  dances. 

This  offended  the  captain  to  such  a  degree  that  he  threat¬ 
ened  to  throw  them  overboard  if  they  attempted  the  lixe  exer¬ 
cise  again. 

But  Mother  Ann  had  put  her  trust  in  God,  whom  she  feared. 
She  was  not  whiling  to  be  restrained  in  her  duty  by  the  fear  of 
mortals. 

She  therefore  chose  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  forth  again  in  obedience  to  the  divine  influences 
which  she  felt. 

At  this  the  captain  became  greatly  enraged,  and  attempted 

to  put  his  threats  in  execution. 

But  God  had  power  to  protect  them. 
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It  was  in  the  evening  in  the  time  of  a  storm,  and  the  ship 
suddenly  sprung  a  leak,  occasioned  by  the  starting  of  a  plank 
between  wind  and  water. 

The  water  was  flowing  in  so  rapidly  that  notwithstanding 
all  their  exertions  at  the  pumps  it  gained  upon  them  so  fast  that 
the  whole  ship’s  crew  were  greatly  alarmed. 

The  captain  turned  pale  as  a  corpse.  He  said  they  must  all 
perish  before  morning,  for  he  saw  no  possible  means  to  save  the 
ship  from  sinking. 

But  Mother  Ann  maintained  her  confidence  in  God  and  said, 
“Captain,  be  of  good  cheer;  there  shall  not  a  hair  of  our  heads 
perish;  we  shall  all  arrive  safe  in  America.  I  just  saw  two 
bright  angels  of  God  standing  by  the  mast,  through  whom  I  re¬ 
ceived  this  promise.” 

She  then  encouraged  the  captain,  and  she  and  her  compan¬ 
ions  zealously  assisted  at  the  pumps. 

Shortly  after  this  a  large  wave  struck  the  ship  with  great 
force,  and  the  loose  plank  was  instantly  closed  to  its  place. 

This  incident  was  viewed  by  all  on  board  as  a  marvellous 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  their  favor. 

The  captain  after  this  gave  them  free  and  full  liberty  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  promised  that  he  would  never  molest  them  again,  and  was 
free  to  declare  that  had  it  not  been  for  these  people  he  would 
have  been  sunk  in  the  sea  and  never  reached  America. 

Thus  after  enduring  the  storms  and  dangers  of  the  sea,  in 
an  old  leaky  ship,  which  had  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  the 
voyage,  they  all  arrived  in  N.  Y.  on  the  6th  of  August  following, 
1774. 

Mother  Ann  arrived  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  in  the  summer  of 
1781.  She  died  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1784. 

During  a  period  of  5  years,  from  1787  to  1792,  regular  so¬ 
cieties  were  formed  and  established  in  the  eastern  states. 

The  first  and  largest  society  was  at 

1.  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  had  about  600  members. 

2.  One  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  had  200  members. 

3.  One  at  Hancock,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  had  300  members. 
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4.  One  at  Tryingham,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  had  100  members. 

5.  One  at  Enfield,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  had  200  members. 

6.  One  at  Harvard,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  had  200  members. 

7.  One  at  Shirley,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  7  miles  west  of  Har¬ 

vard,  had  150  members. 

8.  One  at  Canterbury,  Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H.,  had  200  mem¬ 

bers. 

9.  One  at  Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  had  200  members. 

10.  One  at  Alfred,  York  Co.,  Maine,  had  200  members. 

11.  One  at  New  Gloucester,  Cumberland  Co.,  Maine,  had  150 

members. 

These  were  all  the  societies  formed  prior  to  the  year  1805. 

Totalling  eleven  societies,  in  five  states,  with  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  2500. 

They  were  earnestly  looking  for  the  second  coming  of 
Christ. 

“But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only.” 

They  believed  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  would  not 
be  personal,  but  spiritual. 

That  the  second  manifestation  of  Christ  would  not  be  in¬ 
stantly  universal ;  but  gradual  and  progressive,  like  the  rising 
of  the  sun. 

Shakers  never  marry. 

With  this  society  a  life  of  continence  and  celibacy  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conscience  proceeding  from  their  religious  faith.  In  cer¬ 
tain  cases  marriage  is  forbidden  by  man-made  laws,  but  the 
United  Society  have  no  occasion  for  any  such  coercive  laws  for 
it  is  in  accordance  with  their  faith.  “Without  faith  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  please  God.” 

Christ  Himself  did  not  condemn  marriage,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  He  not  only  honored  a  marriage  with  His  presence,  but 
gave  it  an  extraordinary  and  most  miraculous  sanction,  by 
turning  water  into  wine  for  the  guests  to  drink. 

\ 

The  United  Society  of  Believers  acknowledge  the  mar¬ 
riage  institution  to  be  both  useful  and  necessary  for  the  world  in 
its  present  state;  yet  for  the  followers  of  Christ,  who  are  called 
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to  forsake  the  course  of  the  world,  and  to  crucify  the  flesh  with 
all  its  affections  and  lusts,  it  therefore  forms  no  part  of  their 
duty,  and  can  have  no  place  among  them. 

SHAKER  CHILDREN 

Children  gathered  into  the  United  Society  are  largely  those 
brought  in  by  their  believing  parents,  though  the  Society  has  oc¬ 
casionally  taken  in  the  children  of  others,  by  the  earnest  solici¬ 
tation  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

All  are  carefully  taught  to  regard  the  principles  of  honesty, 
punctuality  and  uprightness;  to  be  neat,  cleanly  and  industri¬ 
ous;  to  observe  the  rules  of  prudence,  temperance  and  good 
economy ;  to  let  the  law  of  kindness,  love  and  charity  govern  all 
their  feelings  toward  each  other,  and  to  bless  one  another,  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  the  blessing  of  God. 

To  give  children  literary  instructions  without  governing 
and  teaching  them  to  govern  the  natural  propensities  and  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  their  minds,  and  without  instructing  them  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  moral  virtue,  would  be  a  ready  way  to  lead  them  to 
ruin.  Because  in  such  a  case  their  literary  knowledge  would 
only  tend  to  sharpen  their  talents  and  assist  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  evil  intentions.  Moral,  religious  and  literary  instructions  for 
children  were  particularly  recommended  by  Mother  Ann. 

When  married  couples  join  the  Society  they  live  separately 
and  regard  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters  only. 

Alcoholic  liquors  are  known  only  as  a  medicine. 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  tabooed. 

The  diet  is  generous  and  varied,  but  does  not  include  flesh- 
meat  or  fish. 

The  two  sexes  eat  in  the  same  hall,  and  social  intercourse 
is  free  and  open. 

Healthful  living  is  regarded  as  a  religious  duty,  and  much 
attention  is  given  to  hygiene,  resulting  in  a  large  proportion  of 
centenarians. 

The  fact  that  Shakers  lived  as  a  rule  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  enjoyed  excellent  health,  is  adduced  in  favor  of  abstinence 
from  meat  and  stimulants.  It  is  also  noted  that  Shakers  never 
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suffered  from  cancer.  Shakers  regard  ostentation,  luxury  and 
private  property  as  sinful  and  unchristian. 

They  are  communistic.  They  arise  in  the  morning  at  the 
strike  of  the  bell,  have  their  meals  at  the  strike  of  the  bell,  and 
commence  their  day’s  labor  at  the  strike  of  the  bell. 

They  have  but  one  treasury,  which  gathers  all  receipts,  and 
from  which  all  payments  are  made.  They  have  always  been  a 
financially  prosperous  people,  maintaining  good  buildings  and 
neat  surroundings. 

Shakers  never  have  any  paupers.  Their  one  treasury  cares 
for  every  member,  no  matter  what  their  physical  or  mental  con¬ 
dition.  Their  dress  is  very  neat,  but  very  plain,  usually  one 
color,  either  brown  or  grey. 

Men  wear  broad  brim  felt  hats,  women  the  plain  Shaker 
bonnet. 

The  supreme  authority  is  vested  equally  in  an  elder  and 
eldress,  or  two  of  each  sex  when  the  order  is  full. 

Temporal  affairs  are  managed  by  an  equal  number  of 
deacons  and  deaconesses,  acting  in  council  with  the  elders. 

Shakers  give  due  respect  to  the  civil  law,  but  reject  ecclesi¬ 
astical  supremacy,  and  military  service.  Members  of  the  sect 
who  had  previously  served  as  soldiers  refused  to  accept  pensions 
after  joining  the  Shakers,  and  it  was  chiefly  on  evidence  of  this 
fact  that  Pres.  Lincoln  ordered  the  release  of  Shakers  who  had 

been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  serve  when  drafted  for  the  Civil 
War. 

SHAKER  BELIEF 

The  Shakers  believe  that  God  is  King,  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
is  atoned,  and  that  man  is  free  of  all  errors  except  his  own ;  that 
every  human  being  will  be  saved,  and  that  the  earth  is  heaven, 
now  soiled  and  stained,  but  ready  to  be  brightened  by  love  and 

labor. 

Shakers  believe  that  at  death  they  merely  throw  off  the 
bodily  garment  and  change  that  form  of  their  existence,  but  no 
more. 

They  expect  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  spirit,  when  it 
has  left  the  mortal  frame  being  done  with  it. 
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A  fundamental  part  of  their  religious  creed  and  practice  is 
the  confession  of  sin  in  the  presence  of  a  witness. 

Men  and  women  confessing  to  an  elder  of  their  own  sex. 

Shakers  do  not  believe  in  the  baptism  by  water. 

Christ  said,  “Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

John's  baptism  was  under  the  law,  but  a  shadow  of  the  true 
baptism  of  Christ. 

The  only  baptism  which  can  profit  the  soul  is  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire. 

As  baptism  by  water  was  a  figure  of  the  true  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  so  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  also  designed  as  a 
figure. 

The  true  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  found  in  the 
spiritual  union  of  saints  who  have  fellowship  with  one  another, 
by  walking  in  the  true  light,  which  is  Christ. 

I  am  the  bread  of  life.  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  Heaven ;  if  any  man  eat  this  bread  he  shall  live  for¬ 
ever. 

This  is  the  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  very  deed; 
and  they  who  truly  do  this  have  the  promise  of  eternal  life. 

Shakers  claim  that  the  law  of  Christ  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  twelve  Christian  virtues,  denominated  and  arranged 
in  the  following  order : 

Faith,  Hope,  Honesty,  Continence,  Innocence,  Simplicity, 
Meekness,  Humility,  Prudence,  Patience,  Thankfulness  and 
Charity. 

These  12  virtues  established  in  the  soul,  and  operating  in 
perfect  harmony,  form  the  internal  and  everlasting  law  of 
Christ. 

Their  songs  and  hymns  are  original,  most  of  them  written 
under  the  power  of  inspiration. 

Both  sex  worship  in  the  same  hall  at  the  same  time,  the 
males  seated  on  one  side  and  females  on  the  other. 

The  same  separation  is  required  of  stranger  visitors. 

A  man  and  wife  visiting  their  service  would  be  required  to 
separate  and  enter  their  church  by  different  doors,  and  sit  in 
opposite  sides  of  the  room. 
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They  have  no  clergy,  members  arise  and  talk  as  the  Spirit 
moves  them. 

They  all  arise  and  march  when  they  sing,  keeping  time 
with  both  hands,  in  what  they  call  the  ingathering  way. 

My  memory  serves  me  in  memorizing  the  chorus  of  one  of 
their  hymns : 

“This  is  the  way  to  travel  on, 

This  is  the  way  to  labor, 

This  is  the  way  for  every  one 
To  become  a  true  believer/' 

Shakers  have  been  steadily  diminishing  in  numbers. 

At  the  peak  of  their  prosperity  their  membership  was  4869, 


at  present  it  is  probably  less  than  400. 

In  1805  they  had  settlements 

as  follows : 

New  York  . 

i 

New  Lebanon 
Watervliet 

i 

Hancock 

Mass . 

4 

( 

Tryingham 

Harvard 

Shirley 

New  Hampshire  .. 

2j 

i 

Canterbury 

Enfield 

Maine  . 

j 

Alfred 

New  Gloucester 

Conn . 

1 

Enfield 

Total  .  11 

SIMPLICITY  OF  LANGUAGE 

Swear  not  at  all  said  Jesus,  but  let  your  communication  be 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  com- 
eth  of  evil. 
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Shakers  obeyed  this  command  to  the  letter,  never  saying  yes 

or  no. 

Also  they  would  never  subscribe  to  a  civil  oath  made  in  the 
usual  form,  I  hereby  swear,  it  must  read  I  hereby  affirm. 

Titles  of  honor  and  terms  of  adulation  or  reverence,  de¬ 
signed  to  flatter  fallen  man,  are  excluded  from  the  language  of 
the  United  Society,  and  included  such  addresses  as  Sir,  Madam, 
Mister,  Miss,  Reverend  Sir,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Ambassador  of 
Christ,  etc. 


SHAKERS  ARE  ECONOMICAL  AND  FRUGAL  BUT  NOT 

STINGY 

Persons  having  relatives  or  friends  who  were  Shakers,  and 
desiring  to  visit  them,  were  always  welcome,  but  on  entering  the 
hallway  of  their  apartment  would  see  a  sign  reading  something 
like  this : 

Persons  living  nearby  are  requested  not  to  prolong  their 
visit  more  than  3  hours. 

Persons  coming  from  afar,  not  more  than  3  days. 

Do  not  get  more  on  your  plate  than  you  care  to  eat. 

Shakers  were  very  honest,  but  very  shrewd.  I  never  knew 
them  to  do  a  questionable  act  but  once.  My  uncle  Trumbull  Bull 
kept  the  village  store  in  the  Shakertown  of  Harvard,  Mass. 

Two  Shaker  Elders  drove  up  to  his  store  one  particular 
morning,  and  told  him  they  had  come  to  do  a  little  trading,  but 
would  desire  him  to  take  some  eggs  in  part  payment,  and  in¬ 
quired  what  he  allowed  per  doz.  for  eggs.  My  uncle  told  them 
the  price. 

They  inquired  if  he  did  not  give  more  for  big  eggs  than  for 
small  ones?  My  uncle  said  no. 

They  inquired  if  he  would  not  on  that  particular  occasion 
give  more  for  big  eggs  than  for  small  ones. 

My  uncle  said,  “An  egg  is  an  egg.  I  buy  them  by  the  dozen 
and  sell  them  by  the  dozen,  and  I  cannot  give  more  for  big  ones 
than  for  small  ones.” 
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They  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  brought  him  in  a 
bushel  of  bantam  eggs. 

My  uncle  took  them,  but  ever  after  was  a  shrewder  store¬ 
keeper  when  trading  with  Shakers. 


TRUMBULL  BULL 


Chapter  IV 


PEACE  JUBILEE,  1869 

The  Grand  National  Peace  Jubilee,  conceived  by  Patrick  S. 
Gilmore,  the  famous  bandmaster  of  his  time,  took  place  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  June  13-19,  1869.  The  purpose  was  to  celebrate  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

It  involved  the  building  of  a  wooden  hall  300  feet  wide  and 
500  feet  long,  which  was  known  as  the  Coliseum,  and  would  ac¬ 
commodate  50,000  people. 

In  it  was  built  a  large  and  powerful  organ  suitable  for  the 
occasion. 

The  orchestra  included  more  than  1000  musicians,  led  by 
Carl  Zerrahn.  The  chorus  numbered  about  2000  voices  under 
the  leadership  of  Eben  Tourjee. 

Ole  Bull  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  the  leading  violinist. 

Parepa  Rosa  was  the  leading  lady  soloist,  and  was  lustily 
encored  at  the  close  of  her  vocal  selections. 

The  several  section  leaders  conformed  to  the  baton  of  the 
general  leader,  Mr.  Gilmore. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  opened  the  program,  which 
lasted  for  five  days,  with  an  invocation. 

Among  the  musical  selections  rendered  was  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus,  The  Gloria  from  Mozart’s  12th  Mass,  The  Anvil  Chorus 
from  II  Trovatore,  assisted  by  100  firemen  clad  in  red  shirts 
playing  100  anvils,  and  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  The 
rendition  of  the  several  numbers  on  the  program  was  with  per¬ 
fect  harmony  and  in  exact  time,  notwithstanding  some  people 
predicted  it  would  be  impossible. 

My  mother  had  cousins  living  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the 
Jubilee,  one  of  whom  was  Uriel  Crocker,  of  the  firm  of  Crocker 
and  Brewster,  book  publishers  and  dealers.  They  were  a  promi¬ 
nent  Boston  firm  of  long  standing,  and  probably  were  numbered 
among  the  promoters  of  the  Jubilee. 

Mr.  Crocker  sent  my  parents  tickets  admitting  our  family 
to  the  Jubilee  concert,  and  we  all,  five  in  number,  spent  a  most 
enjoyable  and  long-to-be-remembered  day  there. 
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Perhaps  there  has  never  been  any  similar  musical  event  in 
the  United  States  that  excelled  it  in  size,  grandeur  and  musical 
art,  except  possibly  the  International  Peace  Jubilee  also  held  in 
Boston  in  the  year  1872. 

This  was  also  conceived  and  carried  out  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Bandmaster  Gilmore,  who  was  so  enthused  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  earlier  effort  that  he  wanted  to  do  something  even 
greater  along  the  same  line. 

The  name  International  suggests  additional  scope,  and  it 
did  have  a  larger  orchestra  and  chorus,  but  otherwise  resembled 
the  National  Jubilee  very  much,  even  to  having  the  100  firemen 
wearing  red  shirts  and  playing  the  100  anvils. 


BOOK  AGENT  1870 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1870,  after  having  spent  a  year  on 
the  old  Homestead  in  the  town  of  Harvard,  there  was  not  much 
to  do  on  the  farm,  and  my  inclination  has  been  to  be  always 
doing  something  useful ;  and  I  may  truthfully  say,  as  I  have  often 
said,  that  I  never  saw  the  time  when  I  did  not  have  in  mind  at 
least  two  things  that  I  wanted  to  do,  and  the  present  was  no  ex¬ 
ception. 

What  I  particularly  had  in  mind  to  do  during  March  and 
April  was  to  canvass  for  some  book,  and  my  choice  was  between 
two  new  books,  namely,  “Lives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,”  by  John  S.  C.  Cabbott,  and  “Struggles  and  Triumphs, 
or  Forty  Years  Recollections  of  P.  T.  Barnum,”  written  by  him¬ 
self. 

Either  of  them  were  large  books,  of  over  five  hundred 
pages,  selling  for  $3.50  or  $4.00  according  to  binding  selected. 

I  was  assigned  the  factory  towns  of  my  own  selection,  viz., 
Clinton,  Hudson  and  Marlboro,  Mass. 

I  finally  decided  to  canvass  for  the  P.  T.  Barnum  Autobi¬ 
ography. 

He  was  the  premier  showman  probably  of  all  time,  and  the 
factory  people  whom  I  met  responded  very  readily  to  my  solici¬ 
tation. 
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I  stayed  at  hotels  in  the  several  towns,  and  sold  82  copies 
of  the  work,  finishing  in  Marlboro,  twelve  miles  from  my  home, 
and  walked  home  as  there  was  no  public  conveyance. 

Most  of  my  sales  were  made  in  the  factories.  Sometimes  I 
was  able  to  get  a  limited  permit  to  enter  them,  more  often  I  took 
a  chance  and  entered  without  a  permit,  and  stayed  until  some 
super  exercised  his  authority  and  told  me  what  to  do. 

It  was  not  much  use  to  go  to  the  homes,  the  wife  usually 
wanted  the  book,  but  said  I  would  have  to  see  her  husband,  who 
was  in  the  factory,  about  it. 

One  morning  I  was  canvassing  the  homes  in  Hudson,  and 
seeing  several  people  on  the  piazza  I  proceeded  up  the  walk, 
and  one  of  the  ladies  hallooed  to  me  saying,  “You  needn’t  come 
here,  we  don’t  want  to  buy  anything.” 

I  decided  she  was  not  a  prospective  customer,  and  did  not 
suggest  business,  but  said,  “Pardon  me,  lady,  would  you  kindly 
give  me  directions  how  to  get  to  Marlboro,  the  next  town?” 

She  gave  me  very  explicit  directions  about  the  route  to 
Marlboro,  for  which  I  thanked  her,  and  proceeded  to  the  next 
house  to  sell  a  book. 


FARMER,  MERCHANT,  POSTMASTER— 1870 

Once  more  on  the  old  homestead  after  three  years  behind 
the  counter  I  felt  like  a  boy  out  of  school. 

I  really  enjoyed  the  work  that  three  years  ago  seemed  to 
me  to  be  dfudgery.  I  plowed  and  planted,  hoed  and  harvested, 
and  got  tired  at  night  but  slept  soundly,  and  when  the  sun  came 
back  the  next  morning,  was  ready  for  my  duties. 

During  the  winter  months  there  was  not  much  work  to  do 
on  the  farm,  except  chopping  the  year’s  supply  of  wood  for 
heating  and  cooking  purposes. 

In  those  days  wood  was  the  principal  fuel  used  and  could 
be  purchased  in  four  foot  lengths  for  3  to  4  dollars  per  cord  de¬ 
livered. 

I  was  quite  a  youth  when  I  first  saw  some  coal,  during  a 
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visit  to  Clinton,  Mass.,  and  was  told  it  could  be  burned  in  a  stove. 
1  thought  it  to  be  a  pile  of  rocks. 

I  had  a  cousin,  Henry  Sawyer,  son  of  my  mother's  brother, 
Caleb  Sawyer,  who  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  to  California 
in  search  for  gold.  He  was  taken  sick  and  advised  by  his  phy¬ 
sician  to  go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  a  means  of  regaining  his 
health,  which  he  did,  and  recovered,  and  finally  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Honolulu,  and  made  that  his  permanent  home. 

It  was  in  the  year  1870  that  he  made  his  only  return  trip  to 
visit  his  relatives  and  friends  in  the  State. 

Quoting  from  my  diary  under  date  Thursday,  Jan.  20,  1870, 
is  the  following:  Drove  to  West  Acton  with  Cousin  Henry.  While 
there  a  freight  train  on  the  railroad  passed,  and  the  breakman 
fell  between  the  cars  and  was  killed.  It  was  a  gruesome  sight 
that  my  cousin  could  not  bear  to  view. 

When  I  completed  my  store  apprenticeship  in  Framingham 
on  March  1,  1869,  and  returned  to  my  ancestral  home  in  Har¬ 
vard,  it  was  with  the  determination  to  resume  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  in  some  form  again  at  the  close  of  another  year. 

The  time  to  make  the  venture  had  now  arrived. 

I  had  two  positions  offered  me,  to  return  to  Framingham, 
and  assume  the  position  of  conducting  the  business  in  either  one 
of  the  two  leading  stores  there,  at  salaries  that  for  those  days 
were  certainly  very  attractive. 

I  also  had  for  some  weeks  been  considering  the  purchase  of 
a  stock  of  goods,  either  in  Holliston  or  Carlisle,  Mass.,  with  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  business  in  my  own  name. 

After  proper  consideration  and  consultation  with  my  par¬ 
ents,  who  only  would  be  likely  to  assume  the  risk  of  financing 
me,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  to  Carlisle,  the  smaller  of 
the  two  towns,  and  also  the  smaller  of  the  two  stocks  of  goods, 
and  thus  requiring  a  smaller  capital  to  establish  me  in  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

So  it  was  on  Thursday,  May  19,  1870,  after  all  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  arrangements  had  been  made,  that  my  uncle,  Trumbull 
Bull,  who  was  keeping  the  principal  store  in  Harvard  and  had 
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consented  to  assist  in  appraising  the  Carlisle  stock,  that  he  and 
my  brother  John  and  myself  went  to  Carlisle,  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  owner  of  the  stock  of  goods,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Worth- 
ley,  completed  the  appraisal,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
I  assumed  the  duties  of  proprietor  of  the  business. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  July  following  I  received  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  Washington  the  appointment  of  Post¬ 
master  for  the  town,  and  immediately  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
office,  which  was  already  in  the  store  I  had  hired. 


CHORISTER  1870 

On  May  19,  1870,  I  changed  my  permanent  residence  from 
Harvard  to  Carlisle,  Mass.,  and  also  soon  changed  my  church  af¬ 
filiation  from  the  Harvard  Congregational  Church  to  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Carlisle. 

Very  soon  I  was  invited  to  assume  the  duties  of  Chorister 
for  the  Carlisle  Church,  a  position  on  which  I  had  some  doubts 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  accepting.  The  choir,  however,  was 
composed  of  some  excellent  voices,  and  after  further  importun¬ 
ing  I  consented  to  assume  the  duties  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
which  I  did,  and  by  request  continued  to  hold  for  a  period  of 
22  years,  which  was  during  my  residence  in  the  town. 

In  addition  to  the  church  music  we  also  maintained  a  quar¬ 
tet,  which  by  invitation  sang  at  many  funerals  and  secular  en¬ 
tertainments,  besides  responding  to  invitations  to  sing  at  various 
gatherings  in  most  of  the  surrounding  towns  when  vocal  music 
was  required. 

On  April  30,  1893,  having  sold  my  business  interests  and 
property  in  Carlisle,  I  moved  with  my  wife  and  family  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  town  of  Billerica,  to  occupy  what  was  known  as  the  Paul 
Hill  estate,  located  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  which  I  had 
purchased  in  the  fall  of  the  preceding  year. 

My  wife  and  I  also  had  our  church  affiliation  removed  from 
the  Carlisle  Congregational  Church  to  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Billerica,  and  I  was  soon  appointed  Chorister  of  the 
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choir,  which  position  I  held  for  four  years,  making  a  total  of 
26  years  that  I  served  in  the  two  towns  in  this  position. 

During  my  residence  in  Carlisle  I  was  for  a  few  years  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  for  a  longer  period  teacher 
of  a  class  of  young  ladies,  and  in  the  Billerica  Sunday  School  I 
was  teacher  for  a  class  of  young  men. 

My  brother,  John  E.,  probably  has  the  record  for  Sunday 
School  Superintendent,  having  served  in  that  position  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  in  Carlisle  and  subsequently  in  Billerica  for 
a  term  of  fifteen  years,  or  a  total  of  twenty-five  years. 


Chapter  V 


ABBIE  LOUISA  BULL  1870 

My  only  sister,  Abbie  Louisa,  was  born  Tuesday,  May  2, 
1854,  at  the  homestead  in  Harvard. 

It  seems  as  though  a  family  of  children  are  not  complete 
unless  it  includes  both  sons  and  daughters. 

I  had  a  brother  and  sister,  and  I  was  happy,  and  we  were 
all  happy  together.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  son  makes 
a  better  man,  and  the  daughter  a  better  woman,  where  the  fam¬ 
ily  includes  both  sexes? 

Do  they  not  assimilate  better,  and  thus  become  better  fitted 
for  the  future  demands  of  life  upon  them? 

In  the  early  spring  of  1869,  when  I  returned  to  the  old 
home,  after  serving  my  three  years’  apprenticeship  in  a  store,  it 
really  seemed  so  good  to  be  again  with  my  brother  and  sister 
and  father  and  mother. 

About  that  time  there  were  religious  revival  services  being 
conducted  at  the  Harvard  Congregational  Church. 

All  the  family  were  attending  and  I  went  with  them.  The 
interest  was  increasing  day  by  day  for  two  weeks. 

My  mother  had  for  years  been  a  professed  Christian  and 
member  of  the  church,  the  rest  of  the  family  were  church  at¬ 
tendants  but  not  church  members. 

Many  who  attended  these  meetings  were  confessing  that 
they  had  not  been  living  the  ideal  life,  and  expressed  the 
determination  to  henceforth  live  the  Christian  life. 

My  dear  sister  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  this  stand.  Soon 
my  brother  and  my  father  followed,  and  I,  the  oldest  of  the  three 
children,  and  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  had  not  pro¬ 
fessed  a  desire  to  live  the  better  life. 

I  knew  it  was  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  I  decided  right  then 
and  there  that  it  was  what  I  would  do.  My  mind  was  relieved 
of  a  great  burden,  and  my  soul  was  filled  with  a  joy  that  has 
been  a  constant  companion. 

It  was  during  this  revival  season  that  those  professing  a 
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change  of  heart  were  requested  to  commit  a  verse  of  scripture 
to  repeat  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  idea  was  to  give  us  confidence  to  open  our  mouths  and 
be  willing  to  take  part  in  similar  meetings. 

I  was  always  diffident  regarding  a  task  of  this  nature,  and 
would  rather  have  been  excused,  but  at  the  same  time  wanted 
to  do  my  duty.  I  searched  the  Scriptures  for  some  time  to  find 
an  appropriate  passage  and  finally  selected  Psalm  107:  15,  “Oh 
that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  and  for  his 
wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men/' 

The  sentiment  of  this  verse  appealed  to  my  sense  of  duty 
then,  and  has  ever  since. 

Very  soon  on  a  Sabbath  day,  May  1,  as  the  result  of  these 
revival  services,  between  twenty  and  thirty  converts  joined  the 
church  including  my  father,  brother,  sister  and  myself. 

A  year  later,  on  May  19,  1870,  I  bought  out  the  only  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  Mass.,  and  went  there 
accompanied  by  my  brother  as  clerk,  to  undertake  the  business 
in  my  own  name. 

In  the  summer  time,  after  I  had  the  business  well  in  hand, 
my  sister,  who  was  convalescing  from  an  illness,  came  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  us.  She  appeared  to  improve  somewhat,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home,  but  gradually  failed  in  health,  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  medical  skill  could  do  for  her,  died  Nov.  19,  1870,  at 
the  home  of  her  birth  in  Harvard,  aged  16  years  6  mo.  17  days. 
My  brother  and  I  returned  to  the  home  and  attended  the  funeral. 

We  buried  her  in  the  family  lot  in  the  Harvard  cemetery, 
just  back  of  the  church  that  she  and  we  all  so  recently  joined 
and  loved  so  well. 

It  was  a  heartbreaking  experience  for  all  of  us  to  lose  one  so 
young  and  so  promising,  and  especially  for  our  parents,  as  she 
was  the  only  child  remaining  in  the  home. 

The  life  of  the  home  had  flown. 

My  father  was  the  most  demonstrative,  he  talked  and 
moaned  about  it  for  weeks  and  months. 

My  mother,  just  as  sensitive  to  the  loss,  and  just  as  grieved, 
maintained  a  more  tranquil  demeanor. 
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In  school  and  as  a  scholar  the  subject  of  this  chapter  dis¬ 
played  unusual  ability.  She  committed  to  memory  with  great 
ease  and  rapidity. 

On  one  examination  day  I  remember  the  class  in  American 
History  were  reciting,  and  the  teacher  handed  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools  the  history  book,  telling  him  to  read  a  portion  of 
a  sentence  anywhere  in  the  book  and  she  would  and  did  take  it 
where  he  left  off  and  from  memory  recite  it  word  for  word. 

The  School  Committee  were  endeavoring  to  engage  her, 
previous  to  her  fatal  illness,  to  serve  as  teacher  in  one  of  the 
town  schools. 

I  remember  with  what  modesty  she  was  considering  the 
matter,  feeling  that  young  as  she  was  people  would  think  she 
was  presuming  something  to  accept  a  position  so  important. 

The  school  report  for  the  year  contained  the  following 
reference  to  her: 

“While  we  thus  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  citizens 
of  the  town  the  general  prosperity  and  healthy  condition  of  our 
public  schools,  we  are  pained  to  record  the  demise  of  one  of  our 
most  estimable  scholars — one  who  was  an  ornament  to  the 
school-room, — a  pattern  worthy  of  imitation, — a  scholar  of  great 
promise.* 

*Abbie  Louisa  Bull,  died  November  19th,  1870,  aged  16  y.,  6m., 
17d. 

“In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forest  cast  the 

leaf, 

And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief ; 

Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 

So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers.” 

EPHRAIM  W.  BULL  1870 

I  do  not  know  the  genealogy  of  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  late  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  the  originator  of  the  Concord  Grape,  nor  do  I 
remember  that  I  ever  saw  him,  although  we  were  coexistent  for 
48  years. 

I  was  born  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  twelve  miles  from  his  Con¬ 
cord  home,  and  picked  and  ate  the  fruit  of  his  wonderful  grape 
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at  my  ancestral  home,  and  later  during  my  22  years  of  mercan- 
tile  life  in  Carlisle,  Mass.,  I  was  but  five  miles  from  Eis  home, 
and  often  thought  of  him  and  spoke  of  visiting  him,  but  business 
claimed  my  first  attention,  and  I  delayed  the  privilege  until  it 
was  too  late. 

In  my  youthful  days  I  very  seldom  heard  of  anyone  bear¬ 
ing  our  family  name  outside  my  father’s  brothers  and  sisters  and 
their  descendants. 

Ephraim  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  was  for  years  the  outstand¬ 
ing  exception. 

In  the  nineteen  twenties  I  noted  that  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  Mass.  Gas  Companies  in  Boston  was  bearing  our  family 

name. 

I  called  on  him  for  information  regarding  the  genealogy  of 

Ephraim  W.  Bull  and  himself. 

He  connected  Ephraim  W.  Bull  and  himself  as  being  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  original  pioneer,  Capt.  Thomas  Bull,  but  by  one, 
and  the  same  one  of  the  three  younger  sons  of  the  early  pioneer. 

That  being  the  case,  Ephraim  W.  Bull  and  our  family  are 
descended  from  the  same  original  settler  on  American  soil. 

Ephraim  W.  Bull  was  born  in  Boston  in  1806,  was  married 
in  1826,  and  was  a  gold  beater  by  trade,  but  a  botanist  at  heart. 

After  a  few  years  of  married  life  in  Boston  he  purchased  a 
small  farm  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and  made  that  his  future  and  final 
home. 

On  this  farm  there  were  some  wild  grapes.  They"  were  not 
palatable  to  eat. 

“All  one  has  to  do,”  declared  Mr.  Bull,  “is  to  make  them 
palatable.” 

He  planted  the  wild  grapes  in  their  skin,  about  two  inches 
deep,  and  obtained  only  one  plant  that  was  worth  keeping. 

Then  the  seeds  of  this  one  vine  were  planted,  and  more 
seedlings  were  obtained. 

For  four  years  more  Mr.  Bull  nursed  the  vine  that  pleased 
him,  increasing  it  by  cuttings,  and  each  year  it  became  hardier 
and  sweeter,  until  on  Sept.  3,  1853,  Mr.  Bull  cut  off  a  basketful 
of  fruit  and  sent  it  to  the  fair  at  Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston. 
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The  Fair  Committee  congratulated  Mr.  Bull,  the  producer, 
upon  the  success  which  had  resulted  from  his  patience,  persever¬ 
ance  and  skill,  and  they  also  congratulated  the  horticulturists  of 
the  country  upon  the  addition  of  so  fine  a  variety  to  our  native 
grapes. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  presented  -  him 
silver  medals,  and  a  gold  one  valued  at  sixty  dollars. 

The  first  ten  years  after  its  introduction  saw  the  gradual 
spread  of  the  Concord  grape  over  most  of  the  country,  and  the 
name  of  the  originator  spread  with  the  fame  of  the  fruit. 

Prominent  men  from  all  over  the  country  came  to  see  Mr. 
Bull  in  his  humble  grape-clad  cottage. 

“From  over  22,000  seedlings  there  are  21  grapes  which  I 
consider  valuable,”  declared  Mr.  Bull. 

Had  Mr.  Bull  been  a  better  business  man  he  might  have 
made  a  fortune  on  the  Concord  grape  alone. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  he  became  mortally  ill. 

Knowing  that  he  must  die,  he  only  asked  that  he  might  live 
until  the  grapes  ripened. 

Then  one  day  when  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  luscious 
liquor  of  the  grape  the  old  man  said  his  time  had  come.  It  was 
Sept.  26,  1895,  and  the  vines  were  weighted  with  the  fruit  he 
loved  so  well. 

They  buried  him  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  where  his  old  friends 
were  sleeping,  and  there  you  may  see  his  pathetic  epitaph, 
previously  composed  by  himself. 

EPHRAIM  W.  BULL 
1806—1895 

He  Sowed.  Others  Reaped. 

S.  A.  and  J.  E.  BULL  1875 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1875  the  store  business,  which  for 
the  past  five  years  had  been  under  my  personal  supervision,  had 
attained  such  proportions  that  it  seemed  best  to  increase  the 
directorate,  the  result  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  including  my  brother,  John  Everett,  who  had  previously 
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worked  on  a  salary,  and  now  became  an  equal  partner  under  the 

firm  name  of  S.  A.  &  J.  E.  Bull. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  practice  of  putting  teams 

on  the  road  to  solicit  orders  and  deliver  goods  was  inaugurated. 

While  it  was  a  new  departure  and  entailed  additional 
expense  to  the  dealer,  it  came  to  be  demanded  by  the  customer, 
and  in  order  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  times,  we  sent  order 
teams  regularly  over  various  routes  for  five  days  in  the  week 
and  found  it  materially  increased  our  trade  even  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  extra  expense. 

In  the  year  1886  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 

transacted  by  the  firm  of  S.  A.  &  J.  E.  Bull  had  attained  such 
proportions  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  again  increase  the 
directorate,  which  was  accomplished  by  including  Warren  B. 
Chamberlin,  who  had  completed  a  two  years’  clerkship  under 
the  former  management,  and  the  new  firm  now  was  known  as 

Bull  &  Chamberlin. 

In  the  year  1888  John  E.  Bull,  because  of  ill  health,  sold  his 
interest  in  the  business  to  his  brother  and  retired  from  the  firm. 

In  September,  1892,  the  senior  partner,  Sidney  A.  Bull,  sold 
his  two-thirds  interest  in  the  business  to  his  partner,  Warren  B., 
and  his  brother  a  clerk,  Daniel  L.  Chamberlin,  who  continued 
the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  B.  &  D.  L.  Chamberlin. 


TROOP  F.  CAVALRY  1875 

On  June  16,  1875,  when  living  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  I 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Troop  F.  Cavalry  M.  V.  M.  and  re-enlist- 
ed  six  times,  serving  in  all  nearly  I8V2  years,  under  four  com¬ 
manders,  viz.:  Captains  Roby,  Fletcher,  Wilson  and  Shaw,  and 
held  non-commissioned  offices  of  Corporal  2  years,  Guidon 
years,  Sergeant  3  years,  Commissary  Sergeant  2  years,  and  at 
my  request  was  discharged  Nov.  10,  1893,  because  of  change  of 
residence,  and  since  which  date  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 

Spalding  Light  Cavalry  Association. 

I  probably  have  the  record  for  service  as  Guidon  or  Co^ 
Bearer,  which  was  a  position  I  appreciated,  and  for  which  1 
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was  especially  fitted  because  of  the  mounts  that  I  happened  to 
own  at  the  time. 

One  was  an  Arabian  horse,  pure  white,  and  the  other  a 
black  Morgan. 

Each  appeared  to  enjoy  the  manoeuvres  as  well  as  their 
rider. 

During  my  term  of  service  as  a  member  of  Troop  F  it  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  with  the  Troop  in  doing  escort  duty 
as  follows: 

For  His  Excellency  U.  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  Concord,  April  19,  1875. 

For  His  Excellency  Chester  A.  Arthur,  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  Boston,  Oct.  11,  1882. 

For  His  Excellency  Grover  A.  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  Harvard  College  Anniversary,  Cambridge,  Nov. 
8,  1886. 

Also  for  nine  Mass.  Governors,  as  follows: 


His  Excellency  William  Gaston  in  1875 

n 

„  Alexander  H.  Rice  , 

,  1876 

n 

„  Thomas  Talbot  , 

,  1879 

n 

,,  John  D.  Long  , 

,  1880 

n 

„  Benjamin  F.  Butler  , 

,  1883 

n 

„  Geo.  D.  Robinson  , 

,  1884 

ii 

„  Oliver  Ames  , 

,  1887 

ii 

,,  John  Q.  A.  Brackett  , 

,  1890 

ii 

,,  William  E.  Russell  , 

,  1891 

I  paraded  with  the  Troop  at  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Monument  on  Boston  Common,  Sept.  17,  1877. 

Also  I  served  with  Troop  F  that  was  a  unit  in  the  procession 
at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  11,  1893,  and  was  buried  in  Lowell, 
Mass. 


Chapter  Vi 


EUROPEAN  EXCURSION  1878 

After  having  completed  a  three  months’  trip  through  the 
Middle  West  as  far  as  Denver,  Colorado,  in  which  city  I  spent 
the  month  of  April,  I  returned  homew^ard  by  a  more  southern 
route,  taking  time  to  visit  some  of  the  larger  cities  on  the  way, 
including  Pueblo,  Colorado,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

My  brother  John  was  in  charge  of  the  store  and  post  office 
in  Carlisle  while  I  was  away,  and  in  consideration  of  my  ab¬ 
sence  I  personally  paid  the  salary  of  a  clerk  to  assist  in  the 
various  details  of  the  business. 

It  had  never  been  my  privilege  to  do  much  in  the  line  of 
travelling,  but  this  trip  of  five  thousand  miles  had  created  a 
desire  that  demanded  more  along  the  same  line. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  my  return  from  my  Western 
trip  that  I  happened  to  be  in  Boston,  and  having  a  few  spare 
moments,  I  decided  to  call  on  my  first  school  teacher,  wffio 
boarded  with  my  parents,  and  led  me  to  school  the  first  day, 
and  the  first  term  that  I  ever  attended  the  little  brick  school 
house  in  the  East  Bare  Hill  school  district,  in  the  town  of 
Harvard,  Mass. 

When  my  teacher  led  me  to  school  her  name  was  Miss 
Sarah  Lee,  but  now  25  years  later  she  is  addressed  as  Mrs.  Eben 
Tourjee,  having  in  the  meantime  been  united  by  marriage  to  the 
founder  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  as  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife. 

It  was  at  the  office  of  the  Conservatory  that  I  called  to  see 
my  former  teacher,  and  there  I  found  her. 

I  knew  there  was  being  organized  for  the  summer  season  a 
Grand  Musical  and  Educational  Excursion  to  Europe,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Conservatory,  and  while  conversing  with  my 
former  teacher  the  fact  was  incidentally  mentioned,  and  I  said 
to  her,  “I  would  like  to  take  that  trip  myself.”  Her  reply  was, 
“Why  don’t  you?” 
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After  a  day  or  two  to  consider  the  matter  I  decided  to  go, 
and  immediately  sent  the  required  funds  to  Boston  and  secured 
a  ticket  for  the  sixty  days'  outing. 

On  June  19th,  1878,  I  left  my  Carlisle  home  and  business, 
taking  with  me  24  pounds  of  baggage,  including  an  overcoat, 
and  travelled  by  rail  and  boat  to  New  York,  and  secured  hotel 
accommodations  until  the  following  noon,  when  I  went  aboard 
the  vessel  which  was  to  be  my  home  for  the  next  eleven  days. 

The  first  thing  to  do  of  course  was  to  find  my  stateroom 
and  deposit  my  baggage. 

This  I  did  with  very  little  trouble,  for  I  had  the  number  in 
my  diary. 

On  opening  the  door  I  found  three  men  already  located 
there,  the  older  of  whom  inquired  if  that  was  to  be  my  steamer 
home  on  the  trip. 

I  replied,  “It  seems  to  be  my  number,”  when  he  volunteered 
the  information  that  he  expected  we  would  have  a  pretty  good 
time,  for  he  found  by  consulting  the  passenger  list  that  there 
was  to  be  a  Bull  and  a  Calf  in  that  stateroom. 

I  ventured  the  information  that  probably  I  was  the  Bull. 
The  other  occupants  of  our  stateroom  were  Mr.  Fred  Metcalf, 
from  Mississippi,  referred  to  as  the  calf,  a  clergyman  from 
Missouri,  and  a  young  man  from  Illinois. 

Our  ocean  trip  to  the  Eastern  Continent  was  by  the  steam¬ 
ship  Circassia,  of  the  Anchor  Line,  leaving  Pier  No.  20,  North 
River,  N.  Y. 

As  I  had  my  steamer  accommodations  all  secure,  I 
improved  the  intervening  time  before  her  sailing  by  watching 
what  there  was  of  joy  or  sorrow  before  the  final  parting.  I  was 
alone,  no  one  knew  me,  and  I  knew  no  one. 

Many  of  the  passengers  had  friends  present,  and  some  from 
quite  a  distance,  to  see  them  off.  All  was  business  and  bustle 
until  the  passengers,  their  baggage  and  the  cargo  were  on 
board,  and  the  hour  for  sailing  arrived. 

There  were  many  tributes  of  love  and  kindly  feeling 
brought  on  board  by  the  loving  friends  of  those  who  were  to 
leave. 
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These  included  bouquets,  floral  emblems  and  representa¬ 
tions  even  to  a  full-rigged  floral  ship,  also  many  thoughtful  com¬ 
forts  that  would  be  appreciated  by  the  traveller  at  sea  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  from  home. 

Now  comes  the  order  from  the  commander,  “Visitors  all 
ashore.”  This  was  the  time  when  we  realized  that  soon  we 
would  be  out  of  sight  of  houses,  lands  and  friends,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  boundless  ocean. 

Our  friends  were  also  sensible  of  the  fact,  and  now  was  the 
time  for  tears,  the  loving  embrace,  the  parting  kiss  and  the  re¬ 
luctant  good-bye  which  had  to  take  place. 

Much  sorrow  was  in  evidence,  as  these  people  were  to  be 
absent  for  some  time,  and  might  encounter  many  dangers. 

Next  was  the  order  “All  aboard,”  the  moorings  were 
loosened,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way. 

Relatives  and  friends  were  on  the  end  of  the  pier  to  wave 
us  a  last  farewell,  and  yet  not  the  last,  for  very  soon  we  found 
we  had  several  convoys  along  with  us.  We  were  cheered  and 
pleased  because  of  their  presence,  and  after  they  had  accom¬ 
panied  us  out  of  the  harbor  they  gave  us  cheers,  three  times 
three,  followed  by  a  few  reports  from  a  cannon,  and  turned  and 
left  us. 

Now  we  were  alone  except  we  occasionally  passed  a  vessel 
that  was  nearing  port. 

We  continued  our  journey  for  three  uneventful  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  captain  of  the  vessel  came  on  deck  while 
pursuing  his  daily  round  of  duties,  and  a  certain  lady  passenger 
approached  him  with  the  following  interrogation:  “Captain,  I 
want  to  know  why  you  have  that  long  rope  dragging  behind  the 
vessel.” 

“To  tell  how  far  we  go  each  day,  marm,”  said  the  captain, 
cheerfully. 

“But  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  tell  from  that,”  remonstrated 
the  lady. 

“I  cannot  explain  it  to  you,”  said  the  captain,  “so  that  you 
would  understand  it.” 
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“Yes,  I  can,  I  am  sure,”  she  said,  eagerly  resenting  the  in¬ 
sinuation. 

“Now  that  you  insist  on  it  so  earnestly  I  will  tell  you,”  said 
the  captain. 

“The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  madam,  I  have  a  sailor  tied  to 
the  end  of  that  rope,  who  counts  the  mile  stones  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  as  we  sail  along.” 

At  10.30  a.  m.  on  the  fourth  day,  the  fog  being  very  dense, 
we  were  suddenly  surprised  to  find  that  we  were  about  to  run 
down  a  fishing  smack  which  was  anchored  in  our  path,  hardly 
a  boat’s  length  ahead. 

Our  lookout  had  the  course  of  our  vessel  turned  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  too  late  to  escape  a  collision. 

We  struck  her  in  the  bow  and  carried  away  her  bowsprit. 

I  was  just  opening  the  saloon  door  to  step  out  on  "deck,  and 
just  in  front  of  me  were  the  masts  of  their  vessel  rubbing  against 
the  side  of  the  Circassia. 

The  crew  were  very  much  frightened,  and  called  to  our 
captain  to  “Heave  to”  and  take  them  aboard,  which  he  did,  and 
half  an  hour  later  found  their  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Nellie  C.  Foster,  from  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  a  sinking  condition. 

The  crew,  15  in  number,  removed  their  personal  belongings 
to  our  vessel,  and  after  having  fired  their  vessel  fore  and  aft 
abandoned  her  and  came  on  board  the  Circassia,  and  went  with 
us  to  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

They  valued  their  vessel  at  $7,000,  and  had  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  codfish,  all  of  which  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

Two  days  later  and  we  were  fairly  past  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland,  the  weather  was  fine,  and  for  a  little  diversion  our 
attention  was  called  to  a  school  of  whales  off  our  starboard, 
which  were  spouting  water. 

Among  a  boatload  of  passengers  on  a  long  voyage  there  is 
usually  someone  who  will  start  something  for  a  little  excitement 
and  to  ward  off  monotony,  and  as  there  were  several  lawyers 
among  the  number  it  was  decided  to  have  a  mock  trial  in  the 
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saloon.  It  worked  well,  and  proved  a  good  antidote  for  sea¬ 
sickness. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  that  in  every  station  in  life 
there  is  something  to  be  learned,  and  if  we  learn  it  by  experience 
we  are  apt  to  remember  it. 

These  big  ocean  greyhounds  usually  carry  two  classes  of 
passengers,  designated  as  steerage  and  cabin. 

I  had  noticed  several  times  that  steerage  passengers  would 
stray  into  that  section  of  the  vessel  allotted  to  cabin  passengers, 
and  that  soon  an  officer  would  come  and  send  them  back. 

I  was  of  the  impression,  however,  that  a  cabin  passenger 
who  paid  more  for  his  or  her  accommodations  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  the  steerage,  so  after  talking  the  matter  over  with 
a  chance  acquaintance  we  decided  to  try  it. 

We  had  not  gotten  far,  however,  over  the  division  line, 
when  I  noticed  two  sailors  coming  toward  us,  each  having  a 
piece  of  white  chalk  in  his  hand. 

I  got  alarmed  and  retreated  over  the  line  in  season,  but  my 
friend,  who  was  more  courageous,  stood  his  ground  until  the 
sailor  had  encircled  his  feet  with  a  chalk  mark  on  the  deck,  and 
told  him  the  penalty  was  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  That  was  before 
the  days  of  prohibition,  when  that  brand  of  liquid  refreshments 
was  not  as  expensive  as  since,  but  as  I  remember  it  he  had  to 
cough  up  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

After  a  few  days  out  from  New  York  I  found  there  was  one 
passenger  on  board  whom  I  knew.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
wholesale  men’s  clothing  house  in  Boston,  with  which  I  had 
business  dealings. 

He  said  to  me  one  pleasant  day  when  the  ocean  was  calm 
as  a  mill  pond,  that  he  and  his  pal  were  going  up  in  the  rigging 
to  get  a  broader  view  of  the  ocean.  They  appeared  to  be  pretty 
good  fair  weather  sailors,  and  had  climbed  about  half-way  up 
the  mainmast  when  I  noticed  two  sailors  with  a  supply  of  small 
ropes  running  up  the  rigging  like  cats  to  where  they  were. 

The  ultimatum  was  two  bottles  of  whiskey  or  be  tied  to  the 
mast. 
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The  whiskey  penalty  appealed  to  them  as  the  more  prefer¬ 
able,  and  it  was  so  settled. 

Isn’t  it  strange  that  sailors  are  always  so  dry,  and  that  they 
have  so  many  devices  for  slacking  their  thirst  without  personal 
expense? 

Monday,  July  1,  was  celebrated  by  the  Canadians  on  board 
as  Dominion  Day,  by  firing  a  salute  of  19  guns  from  the  steam¬ 
er’s  cannon  on  the  deck,  and  singing  “God  Save  the  Queen.” 
Also  in  the  evening  they  held  a  banquet  in  the  saloon,  at  which 
speeches  were  made,  songs  sung,  and  wine  drank. 

At  6.30  p.  m.,  July  2,  we  sighted  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the 
first  land  we  had  seen  since  leaving  N.  Y. 

It  had  the  appearance  of  a  dark  line  on  the  horizon,  but  on 
a  closer  approach  the  hills  and  valleys  were  in  evidence. 

At  3  a.  m.  on  July  3  the  ship’s  bell  was  rung  warning  pas¬ 
sengers  to  arise  and  see  the  sun  just  rising  in  the  east,  and  also 
to  see  the  Giants  Causeway,  past  which  we  were  sailing  in  close 
proximity.  The  vessel’s  whistle  was  blown,  and  it  echoed  and 
re-echoed  through  the  Causeway,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
passengers. 

At  7  a.  m.  we  entered  the  Firth  of  the  Clyde. 

At  Greenock  (the  place  where  some  people  claim  it  rains 
every  day  in  the  year),  a  tug  boat  met  us  and  took  the  mail 
ashore,  also  another  tug  boat  brought  the  Custom’s  officers,  who 
boarded  our  vessel  to  assume  their  official  duties. 

We  pursued  our  course  up  the  Clyde  very  slowly,  as  our 
vessel  was  600  ft.  in  length  and  had  to  contend  with  the  out¬ 
going  tide. 

Large  vessels  were  being  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
and  the  din  and  noise  of  hammers,  saws  and  machinery  was  al¬ 
most  deafening. 

We  reached  Glasgow  in  season  for  a  late  dinner,  after  a 
sailing  trip  of  twelve  days,  which  time  has  now  in  1935  been 
reduced  by  more  than  one-half. 

There  are  many  conditions  in  Glasgow  that  a  Yankee  mak¬ 
ing  his  debut  there  has  to  familiarize  himself  with. 

I  was  up  against  one  at  the  dinner  I  had  just  eaten. 
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The  bread  is  hard  baked  and  stale  before  it  is  considered 
fit  to  put  on  the  table  to  eat. 

I  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  masticate  it,  but 
finally  gave  up,  deciding  I  would  eat  no  bread  until  we  reached 
the  continent  a  few  days  later,  hoping  the  conditions  there 
would  be  more  favorable,  but  that  was  not  the  case. 

If  there  was  any  difference  it  seemed  to  be  a  little  harder 
and  a  little  staler  than  the  Glasgow  product. 

A  member  of  the  same  party  tried  to  crack  some  of  it  with¬ 
out  cracking  his  teeth  when  we  were  in  Switzerland,  but  sur¬ 
rendered  the  task  and  put  the  bread  in  his  grip,  saying  he  was 
going  to  carry  it  home  to  the  States  as  a  relic. 

A  year  later  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  reunion  of  the 
party  in  Boston,  and  said  that  when  he  arrived  home  from  the 
trip  he  found  the  bread  in  his  grip  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  put  it  on  the  attic  floor  out  of  the  way. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  noticed  that  something  had  been 
gnawing  it,  and  had  made  a  small  indenture  in  it. 

As  time  passed  on  he  went  that  way  again  and  saw  the 
bread  and  a  dead  mouse  lying  beside  it,  probably  discouraged 
and  starved  to  death. 

An  especially  interesting  feature  for  American  eyes  was  to 
witness  a  regiment  of  Scotch  soldiers  dressed  in  their  natty  uni¬ 
forms  of  distinguishing  plaids,  and  showing  their  bare  knees. 
Also  their  bagpipe  music  was  characteristic  and  very  sweet. 

The  man  handling  the  big  drum  had  it  strapped  in  front  of 
his  body  and  manipulated  a  drum  stick  in  each  hand  with  great 
precision  and  with  dexterity  almost  unbelievable. 

I  had  plenty  of  millinery  for  my  headwear  but  somehow 
fell  in  love  with  those  collapsible  blue  wool  Scotch  caps  having 
two  blue  ribbon  streamers  falling  down  behind,  and  bought  one 
which  I  wore  while  in  Scotland. 

Leaving  Glasgow  our  route  was  over  the  historic  Lochs 
Lommond  and  Katrine,  thence  over  the  mountains,  or  Trossachs 
as  they  are  called  there,  to  Sterling,  where  we  stayed  long 
enough  to  see  the  town  and  visit  Sterling  Castle,  from  the  walls 
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of  which  we  had  a  wonderful  view  of  a  valley  of  verdant  fields 
stretching  away  for  miles. 

Close  to  the  castle  is  the  church  in  which  John  Knox  form¬ 
erly  preached,  and  in  which  we  were  shown  the  pulpit  and 
communion  table  formerly  used  by  him. 

Among  the  hills  and  mountains  we  see  the  Scotch  heather, 
a  small  shrub  having  blossoms  of  varying  colors,  some  white, 
some  pink,  some  blue  or  plum  color. 

Sheep  raising  was  a  common  suburban  industry. 

We  now  proceed  to  Edinburgh,  where  we  visit  the  castle, 
the  markets,  the  monuments  and  ride  about  the  city. 

On  the  morning  of  July  sixth  we  leave  Edinburgh  by  the 
North  British  Railway  for  a  two  hours’  trip  to  Melrose,  where  we 
inspect  the  symmetrical  Melrose  Abbey  in  an  enclosure  with  an 
old  burying  ground,  and  having  the  reputation  for  being  one  of 
the  finest  of  this  class  of  relics  to  be  found  in  the  old  world. 

From  Melrose  we  go  by  carriage  21/2  miles  to  Abbotsford, 
the  home  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  have  free  access  to 
the  principal  rooms  of  the  home,  where  we  are  shown  the  large 
collection  of  gifts  and  relics  that  he  accumulated,  including  in 
part  fire  arms,  suits  of  steel  armor,  swords,  pictures,  books,  fur¬ 
niture,  clothing,  etc.,  even  to  the  suit  of  clothes  Sir  Walter  wore 
just  previous  to  his  death. 

A  bird  called  the  Jackdaw,  black  in  color,  resembling  our 
Crow,  but  a  little  smaller,  is  quite  plentiful  in  England.  We 
saw  several  specimens  of  them  in  Melrose. 

Journeying  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  the  Midland 
Railway  we  pass  through  Carlisle,  Leeds,  Sheffield  and  Leicester, 
large  manufacturing  cities,  also  through  Bedford,  the  site  of 
the  old  jail  where  Bunyan,  who  wrote  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  was 
imprisoned,  and  on  reaching  London  have  accommodations  dur¬ 
ing  our  stay  there  at  the  Midland  Grand  Hotel. 

Sunday,  July  7,  was  the  only  Sabbath  day  that  I  was  in 
London. 

Our  excursion  itinerary  contained  no  special  plan  for  the 
day,  each  individual  followed  his  or  her  own  inclination. 

For  several  years  I  had  read  in  home  news,  sermons  by  the 
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great  English  preacher,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  and  decided  to  go 
and  try  to  hear  him. 

He  was  born  in  England  June  19,  1834,  and  consequently 
was  44  years  of  age. 

I  knew  that  London  was  a  large  city,  but  being  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  city  it  seemed  even  larger  than  I  anticipated. 

I  went  by  underground  railway  for  three  miles,  and  by  bus 
for  a  little  less  distance,  and  finally  arrived  at  a  locality  near  the 
Tabernacle  which  when  I  reached  it  appeared  to  be  full  of 
people,  but  soon  accommodated  one  more. 

I  looked  and  listened  to  the  preacher  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  inquired  if  it  was  Spurgeon,  and  got  the  reply  that  it  was 
not,  and  that  he  was  sick  with  the  gout  and  unable  to  preach 
that  day. 

I  heard  a  good  sermon,  but  missed  my  only  chance  to  hear 
Spurgeon.  The  following  is  a  clipping: 


Appeal  of  Sincerity 

“James  Martineau  was  a  contemporary  of  Spurgeon,  and 
two  men  could  not  have  been  farther  apart  than  they  were  in 
theology.  Spurgeon  was  what  we  call  a  fundamentalist,  while 
Martineau  was  a  Unitarian  whose  extraordinary  intellectual 
powers  produced  new  insights  into  Christian  doctrine  which 
have  been  assimilated  by  liberal  orthodox  thinkers  throughout 
the  world.  Yet  Martineau  frequently  went  to  hear  Spurgeon 
preach.  One  of  his  intimates  playfully  chided  him  for  doing  so. 
‘You  don’t  believe  what  Spurgeon  preaches,’  the  critic  said. 
‘No,  I  don’t,  but  Spurgeon  does,’  was  Martineau’s  rejoinder.” 

Monday,  July  8,  after  a  good  night’s  rest  and  breakfast  at 
the  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  we  are  ready  for  sight  seeing  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  go  by  underground  railway  four  miles  to  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  and  Gardens,  and  later  to  Hyde  Park,  nearby, 
in  which  is  a  pretty  lake  and  a  reservation  for  horseback  riding. 
Several  times  we  saw  the  exterior  of  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
urban  home  for  royalty,  which  at  that  time  was  Queen  Victoria. 
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Westminster  Abbey 

In  Westminster  Abbey  are  many  features  of  interest,  this 
having  been  for  years  the  burial  place  of  royalty  and  distin¬ 
guished  persons.  Beautiful  statuary,  usually  of  marble,  mark 
the  graves  of  those  people.  Often  in  the  floor  of  the  aisles  or 
building  are  slabs  of  marble  making  a  part  of  the  floor,-  and 
bearing  the  name  of  a  person  whose  remains  are  entombed 
there.  It  was  a  case  of  this  kind  that  especially  attracted  my 
attention  when  I  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  sight-seeing.  The 
inscription  w^as  as  follows: 

THOMAS  PARR 
Lived  in  the  reign  of  ten  princes. 

Born  A.  D.  1483 
Died  A.  D.  1635 
Aged  152  years. 

In  seeking  for  further  information  regarding  a  person  living  to 
such  an  advanced  age,  I  find  that  in  the  year  1563,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  married.  Two  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  were 
born  and  died  in  infancy. 

At  the  age  of  122,  his  first  wife  having  died,  he  married 
again. 

In  1635  he  was  conveyed  to  London  and  presented  to  King 
Charles  I,  but  the  change  in  conditions  and  diet  were  not  con¬ 
genial,  and  he  died  in  London. 

A  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  his  in¬ 
ternal  organs  were  unusually  perfect,  and  his  cartilage  unossi¬ 
fied. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 

Fifty  years  after  visiting  this  wonderful  building  at  the 
head  of  Ludgate  Hill  in  London,  the  picture  of  it  is  still  very 
prominent  in  my  mind’s  eye. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  furnished  the  plan  for  its  construc¬ 
tion,  and  an  outstanding  peculiarity  is  the  Whispering  Gallery 
under  the  dome,  so  named  because  a  whisper  can  be  easily 
heard  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

As  is  the  case  in  Wesminster  Abbey,  monuments  are  numer¬ 
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Wren’s  grave  is  marked  by  a  plain  slab,  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription,  “If  thou  seekest  a  monument  look  about  thee.” 

The  Tower  of  London 

The  Tower  of  London,  an  ancient  fortress  on  Tower  Hill, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  is  one  of  the  show  places 
of  London,  and  certainly  will  repay  a  few  hours’  inspection. 

Here  is  a  repository  of  regalia,  a  collection  of  old  armor 
and  crown  jewels,  also  ancient  instruments  of  torture  for  be¬ 
heading  people  doomed  to  that  plan  of  punishment. 

Leaving  London  for  the  Continent,  we  travel  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  to  Harwich,  England,  and  thence  by  steamer 
across  the  North  Sea  and  up  the  Scheldt  river  to  Antwerp,  Bel¬ 
gium. 

As  we  steam  up  the  Scheldt  river,  with  the  verdant  fields 
stretching  out  on  either  side,  and  herds  of  black  and  white 
Dutch  cattle  peacefully  feeding  under  the  July  sun,  we  deemed 
it  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered. 

Passing  from  the  steamer  dock  to  our  hotel  we  see  women 
with  neat  white  caps  on  their  heads  and  wooden  shoes  on  their 
feet,  sweeping  the  city  streets. 

For  sight-seeing  we  go  first  to  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  where 
we  see  numerous  valuable  biblical  paintings  and  statuary.  An 
outstanding  feature  is  the  wonderful  pulpit  carved  from  oak, 
bearing  many  artistic  designs,  and  over  which  was  the  cross  of 
St.  Andrew  X. 

At  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  was  a  life  size  carving  from  wood, 
representing  Peter  leaving  his  net  and  fishes,  and  about  to  step 
from  the  boat  to  become  a  fisher  for  men. 

Here  also  was  a  representation  of  Mt.  Calvary,  and  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  a  representation  in  marble  of  the 
empty  sepulchre  after  Christ’s  resurrection. 

On  the  back  of  the  church  is  a  design  representing  Pur¬ 
gatory. 

The  old  Cathedral  in  Antwerp  is  a  wonder  in  construction ; 
it  has  a  fine  frescoed  dome  180  feet  above  the  floor,  and  the  tip 
of  the  spire  is  424  feet  above  the  ground.  It  contains  many  oil 
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paintings  by  eminent  artists,  P.  P.  Rubens  having  to  his  credit 
the  larger  number. 

We  reach  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  July  10,  and  find  that  the 
sun  rises  there  five  hours  earlier  than  in  Boston. 

First  we  visit  the  markets,  and  note  a  peculiarity,  viz.:  the 
selling  of  small  pieces  of  meat,  also  sausage,  by  auction. 

A  special  feature  in  Brussels  are  the  lace  factories  where 
many  women  were  engaged  in  making  by  hand  flowered  and 
figured  laces. 

One  of  the  medium  priced  lace  handkerchiefs  cost  fifty 
francs,  or  ten  dollars  American  money. 

The  Wirtz  Gallery  contains  a  large  number  of  paintings,  all 
by  Wirtz,  the  artist. 

He  never  sold  any  of  his  paintings.  Here,  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  door  where  you  are  permitted  to  look  in  and  see  a 
police  all  uniformed  with  club  in  hand,  and  the  face  is  your  own. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Brussels  are  of  fine  construc¬ 
tion,  and  we  were  shown  through  them. 

On  July  11  we  are  in  Cologne,  Germany.  The  wonderful 
cathedral  at  once  attracts  our  attention.  It  had  been  nearly  600 
years  in  building,  and  was  not  finished  until  two  years  after  we 
were  there. 

It  is  called  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  in  Europe. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  has  a  length  of  480  feet,  and  a 
breadth  of  282  feet.  The  height  of  the  central  aisle  is  154  feet, 
and  that  of  each  of  the  towers  511  feet,  and  contains  a  very  large 
and  powerful  organ.  It  was  our  privilege  to  be  present  in  the 
early  evening,  when  the  cathedral  was  dimly  lighted,  and  listen 
to  the  rendering  of  “The  Storm”  on  this  wonderful  instrument. 
It  was  certainly  true  to  nature :  the  thunder,  the  rain  and  hail 
pattering  on  the  windows,  every  feature  but  the  lightning. 

Another  important  feature  for  tourists  to  see  in  Cologne  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Ursula,  containing  the  bones  of  that  saint,  and, 
according  to  legend,  of  1100  English  virgins  massacred  near 
Cologne  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Bones  were  visible 
through  the  gratings  in  the  walls,  and  skulls  innumerable  be- 
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hind  glass  which  formed  a  part  of  the  interior  finish  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Of  course  I  bought  a  bottle  of  Cologne,  said  to  be  the  pure 
article,  which  was  a  popular  perfume  of  that  period. 

July  12.  This  was  the  day  we  journeyed  by  steamer  up  the 
river  Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Biebrich,  a  distance  of  about  100 
miles,  passing  on  either  side  of  the  river  about  40  castles,  several 
towers  and  numerous  places  of  historic  interest. 

Numbered  among  the  latter  was  the  town  of  Bingen,  made 
famous  by  the  pathetic  poem  written  by  Caroline  E.  S.  Norton, 
an  English  writer,  entitled  “Bingen  on  the  Rhine/’ 

The  town  was  not  large,  but  very  prettily  located  at  a  turn 
in  the  river. 

Since  we  were  to  be  on  the  boat  all  day,  a  dinner  was  pro¬ 
vided,  and  we  ate  as  we  were  steaming  along.  I  had  often 
heard  of  Rhine  Wine,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  this 
would  be  the  time  for  me  to  taste  and  see  what  it  was  like. 

Perhaps  this  thought  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  seeing 
the  series  of  vineyards  on  the  terraced  banks  on  either  side  of 
the  river. 

At  any  rate  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  after  studying  the 
wine  list  as  best  I  could,  but  have  to  confess  that  my  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  was  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

I  sat  at  the  table  beside  two  school  mistresses  from  Maine, 
who  were  taking  the  same  trip  as  myself,  and  when  the  waiter 
brought  my  wine  I  said  to  them  that  I  was  going  to  sample  the 
Rhine  wine.  They,  being  better  German  students  than  I,  read 
the  label  on  my  bottle  and  told  me  I  did  not  have  Rhine  wine. 

I  appealed  to  the  waiter  to  exchange  it  for  me,  but  it  was 
his  busy  hour.  I  appealed  again,  and  no  response,  but  the  third 
time  he  got  mad,  and  so  did  I,  and  the  exchange  was  soon  made. 

I  have  to  confess  that  from  the  standpoint  of  a  connoisseur  I 
was  unable  to  determine  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Rhine 
brand,  when  considered  with  other  popular  vintages;  but  one 
fact  I  have  well  in  mind. 

When  the  two  Maine  school  mistresses  and  myself  had  com- 
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pleted  our  noon  repast  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  Rhine 
sample  but  the  empty  bottle. 

The  Rhine  is  shallow  in  many  places,  with  occasional  rocks 
above  the  water  level,  which  the  pilot  had  to  evade,  but  the  trip 
was  one  of  great  pleasure  and  long  to  be  remembered. 

Arriving  at  Biebrich  at  dusk  in  the  evening  we  disembark, 
and  go  by  bus  to  Wiesbaden. 

Here  on  the  following  day  we  visit  the  hot  spring,  where 
the  water  boils  and  steams  so  that  we  have  to  wait  for  it  to  cool 
before  drinking. 

We  next  visit  the  gambling  palaces,  and  at  2  p.  m.  go  by 
steam  train  to  Frankfort-on-Main. 

Here  carriages  are  furnished  and  we  visit  places  of  interest, 
including  the  Cathedral  and  the  Bethmann  Museum,  which  owes 
its  celebrity  principally  to  Dennecker’s  “Ariadne,”  which  is 
a  life  sized  white  marble  statue  cut  from  a  single  piece  of  mar¬ 
ble,  of  a  woman  sitting  on  a  panther. 

Following  the  indication  of  our  itinerary,  we  continue  our 
journey  by  steam  train  to  Heidelberg,  the  university  town.  Here 
also  is  the  ruin  of  the  old  castle,  which  for  beauty  of  situation 
and  interesting  history  is  outstanding,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the 
grandest  of  the  old  castles  of  Germany. 

We  see  the  Portcullis,  also  the  famous  Great  Tun  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  which  is  a  large  hogshead  said  to  contain  when  filled 
300,000  bottles,  or  50,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  is  20  ft.  high  and 
31  ft.  long. 

It  was  built  in  1751,  and  filled  the  last  time  in  1769. 

Here  we  also  saw  a  statue  of  Perkeo,  a  former  jester  of  the 
Court,  said  to  have  drank  18  bottles  of  wine  per  day. 

July  15  we  leave  Heidelberg  by  morning  train  en  route  for 
Baden-Baden,  a  fashionable  watering-place  of  Germany,  which 
attracts  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Arriving  at  mid-day,  we  have  accommodations  at  Hotel 
Holland,  and  proceed  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  walks  and  drives  in 
the  city  and  over  the  surrounding  hills. 

Also  the  Hot  Springs,  29  in  number,  and  the  elegant  bath- 
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ing  establishments,  were  features  that  claimed  our  special  at¬ 
tention. 

July  16  we  leave  Baden-Baden  at  8  a.  m.  by  train  for  Stras- 
burg,  at  which  place  we  stay  long  enough  to  get  a  fleeting  view 
of  the  city,  and  especially  to  visit  the  old  Cathedral,  which  has  a 
tower  365  ft.  high,  being  one  of  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  fine  view.  It  also  has  some  fine  stained  glass,  a  sculp¬ 
tured  pulpit,  and  the  famous  astronomical  clock.  Resuming  our 
train  we  proceed  to  Nuehausen,  Switzerland,  which  we  reach  in 
season  for  dinner,  and  then  visit  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  which 
were  just  in  the  rear  of  our  hotel,  where  the  water  makes  a  fall 
of  60  ft. 

July  17  we  leave  Neuhausen  at  2  p.  m.  by  steam  train  for 
Zurich  and  Lucerne,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  at  7.30  p.  m., 
and  have  hotel  accommodations  for  the  night. 

Lucerne,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  same  name, 
is  one  of  the  principal  tourist  centres  of  Switzerland. 

We  visit  one  of  the  quaint  old  wooden  bridges,  adorned  by 
many  paintings  illustrating  the  history  of  Switzerland  and  the 
town. 

Of  especial  interest  here  is  “Thorwaldsen’s  Lion,”  designed 
by  Thorwaldsen,  dedicated  in  1821,  and  representing  a  dying 
lion,  hewn  out  of  native  sandstone,  commemorates  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Swiss  Guard  (26  officers  and  about  760  men) 
who  were  slain  while  defending  the  Tuileries  in  Paris  in  1792. 

July  18,  at  2  p.  m.,  we  go  by  boat  on  Lake  Lucerne  to 
Vitznau,  at  which  place  we  transfer  to  train  on  the  mountain 
cog-wheel  railway,  and  proceed  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Reghi, 
which  we  reach  at  5  p.  m.  in  season  for  dinner,  after  which  we 
view  a  magnificent  sunset  among  the  Alps. 

The  sun  going  down  in  the  west,  first  left  a  shadow  in  the 
valleys,  which  crept  slowly  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  when 
a  rosy  tint  or  hue  filled  the  whole  horizon ;  this  gradually  crept 
up  higher  and  higher  on  the  sky,  as  the  sun  lowered  in  the  west, 
until  finally  the  stars  came  in  view,  and  night  had  taken  the 
place  of  day. 

July  19,  at  the  call  of  an  Alpine  Horn,  we  were  awakened 
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at  3.30  a.  m.  and  hastened  to  don  our  apparel  and  prepare  to 
see  the  sun  rise  in  the  east,  that  sun  which  we  saw  set  in  the  west 
just  a  few  hours  before. 

Immediately  a  large  ball  of  fire  that  we  recognized  as  the 
sun  appeared,  and  a  rose  tint  covered  the  mountain  peaks  and 
crept  slowly  down  over  the  valleys. 

The  sky  was  clear,  conditions  were  favorable,  and  the  view 
long  to  be  remembered. 

After  completing  our  night’s  rest  we  return  by  inclined  rail¬ 
way  and  boat  to  Lucerne,  where  we  have  breakfast,  and  then 
proceed  by  boat  on  the  lake  to  Alpnach,  at  which  place  we 
change  to  carriages,  and  ride  over  the  Bernese  Alps,  by  way  of 
the  Brunig  Pass  to  Brienz,  on  the  east  coast  of  a  lake  of  same 
name. 

Here  we  transfer  to  boat  and  proceed  to  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Brienz  and  travel  by  rail,  ascending  the  mountain  to  the 
Giessbach  Hotel,  where  we  dine  and  spend  the  night. 

The  interesting  feature  of  our  night’s  sojourn  in  this  locality 
was  the  Giessbach  Waterfalls.  A  stream  of  water  of  considerable 
size  courses  down  the  mountain  side,  and  at  intervals  makes 
leaps  of  several  feet,  wThich  in  the  evening  were  illuminated  by 
different  colored  lights  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers  and 
strangers. 

The  effect  of  the  illuminated  falls  as  we  viewed  them  from 
a  central  location,  up  and  down  the  mountain  side,  which  were 
reflected  in  the  placid  lake  below,  on  that  beautiful  summer 
night,  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  was  beautiful. 

July  20 — After  our  morning  meal  at  the  Giessbach  Hotel 
we  cross  the  lake  by  steamer  to  Interlaken,  a  Swiss  town  beau¬ 
tifully  located  among  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  which  commands  a 
glorious  view  of  the  Jungfrau,  a  well-known  Swiss  mountain 
13,669  feet  elevation,  and  is  covered  with  snow  the  entire  year. 

On  entering  Interlaken  a  tax  of  one  franc  was  levied  on  all 
tourists,  in  consideration  of  which  we  were  allowed  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  outdoor  musical  concerts  held  every  evening  in 
the  public  park,  which  was  made  very  attractive  because  of 
numerous  fountains  which  were  illuminated  with  vari-colored 
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lights.  These  concerts  were  of  a  high  order,  including  a  string 
orchestra  and  a  chorus  of  thirty-two  male  voices. 

It  w^as  the  custom  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  prob¬ 
ably  is  now,  to  sleep  on  a  mattress,  and  under  the  feather  tick. 

The  latter  has  less  feathers,  and  is  not  as  heavy  as  they  are 
made  in  America,  and  is  placed  on  top  of  the  bed  when  it  is 
made  up  in  the  usual  way. 

Sunday,  July  21 — Attend  a  religious  service  in  the  English 
language  at  the  Scotch  chapel,  and  later  view  the  Jungfrau  from 
various  angles,  whose  peaks  and  chasms  are  covered  with  the 
eternal  snow,  said  to  be  many  feet  deep,  even  on  this  beautiful 
mid-summer  day. 

Continuing  our  journey,  our  next  stop  is  at  Bern,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  same  name.  On  either  side  of  the 
main  street  are  arcades,  and  occurring  at  intervals  are  elabo¬ 
rately  ornamented  fountains. 

Our  first  visit  is  to  the  famous  bear  pit,  where  we  look  down 
into  a  round  excavation,  probably  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  see  about  a  dozen  live  bears 
apparently  enjoying  their  captivity. 

Many  people  go  to  see  them,  and  often  carry  them  food, 
which  they  devour  with  avidity,  and  which  in  turn  contributes 
to  their  slick,  shiny  coat,  as  well  as  to  their  rotundity. 

Bears  are  supposed  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  town, 
and  the  claim  is  made  that  a  bear  is  shown  on  the  earliest  known 
town  seal  (1224),  also  that  live  bears  have  been  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  since  1513. 

Our  sense  of  smell  indicated  to  us  that  we  were  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  the  limburger  cheese  industry,  for  rods  before  we  saw 
it  exposed  for  sale  in  the  stores  and  on  the  sidewalks. 

Since  arriving  in  Bern,  one,  and  the  principal  thing  we 
have  had  in  mind  has  been  to  see  the  wonderful  16th  century 
clock,  and  to  see  it  when  it  is  striking  the  hour,  for  it  is  then 
that  certain  mechanical  contrivances  are  set  in  motion  that  re¬ 
veal  its  peculiarity. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  pen  picture,  but 
I  will  copy  from  the  record  I  made  on  the  spot. 
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The  clock  is  on  the  spire  of  a  public  building,  and  we  view 
it  from  the  street. 

Two  and  a  half  minutes  before  it  strikes  the  hour  a  cock 
appears  and  crows,  and  a  life-size  dummy  man  rings  a  hand 
bell.  When  the  time  arrives  to  strike  the  hour  a  life-size  man 
image,  with  a  large  hammer  appears,  and  with  his  hammer 
strikes  the  hour  on  a  large  bell  in  the  spire,  while  down  below 
the  clock  dial,  a  sort  of  circus  performance  is  going  on  repre¬ 
senting  a  horse  following  several  bears  around  in  a  circle.  As 
a  finale  a  fat  man  turns  over  the  hour  glass. 

July  24 — We  are  in  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  having  travelled 
20  miles  by  rail  from  Bern.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  can¬ 
ton  of  that  name. 

The  topography  of  the  town  is  peculiar,  since  it  is  built  in 
the  valley  coursed  by  two  rivers  and  on  steep  hills  and  hillsides. 

The  rivers  are  crossed  by  two  fine  suspension  bridges,  one 
being  167  feet  and  the  other  246  feet  above  the  water.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  steep.  The  principal  building  in  the 
town  is  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  dating  from  the  13th-14th 
centuries. 

Its  bell  tower,  240  feet  high,  has  a  fine  peal  of  bells  and 
was  built  in  the  15th  century. 

It  also  has  a  famous  organ  completed  in  1834,  which  has 
7800  pipes  and  a  compass  of  tone  from  a  whisper  to  that  of  loud 
thunder,  and  is  played  daily  during  the  summer  for  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  tourists.  It  was  certainly  considered  by  me  and 
other  tourists  a  great  privilege,  as  we  spent  a  part  of  an  evening 
listening  to  its  wonderful  tones. 

Continuing  our  journey  21  miles  by  rail  we  arrive  at  Lau¬ 
sanne,  Switzerland. 

Here  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Lake  Geneva  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  and  mountains,  and  are  quite  near  to  the  white 
walls  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  where  Bonivard  was  imprisoned 
in  a  dark  cell  for  six  years,  and  walked  the  stone  floor  until  he 
wore  it  so  that  it  is  noticeable  even  at  the  present  day. 

Byron  has  immortalized  the  above  event  in  his  pathetic 
poem  entitled  “The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.” 
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A  short  trip  on  Lake  Geneva  by  steamer  and  we  are  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Geneva,  beautiful  for  location  because  it  has 
the  lake  on  one  side  and  the  mountains  on  the  other. 

Within  plain  sight  from  the  city  is  Mt.  Blanc,  with  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  15,782  feet,  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  Alps,  and  is  always 
covered  wTith  snow. 

Our  hotel  accommodations  were  centrally  located,  and  from 
our  window  before  we  retired  we  looked  out  on  a  large  open 
park-like  space.  I  occupied  a  room  with  a  young  man  from 
Mississippi,  who  was  one  of  my  state  room  companions  all  the 
way  from  New  York  across  the  briny  deep. 

I  was  awakened  early  the  next  morning  by  a  chorus  of 
voices,  and  more  especially  by  a  peculiar  noise  that  I  determined 
must  be  that  of  a  lion,  just  under  our  window.  I  arose  and  went 
to  the  window  to  discover  that  the  vacant  space  of  the  previous 
evening  was  now  covered  with  the  country  people  and  the 
products  of  their  fields,  which  they  had  brought  in,  balanced  on 
their  heads,  or  by  team  to  sell. 

Or,  in  other  words,  it  was  market  day,  and  this  was  my 
first  introduction  to  that  way  of  doing. 

I  still  heard  what  I  thought  was  a  lion  growling,  but  could 
see  no  animal  except  dogs  and  a  few  small  horses. 

I  wished  my  bed  companion  would  awaken  and  help  me 
solve  the  problem,  but  he  seemed  to  be  undisturbed,  and  when 
my  curiosity  got  to  the  breaking  point  I  awoke  him,  and  told 
him  I  heard  a  noise  out  front  that  I  believed  must  be  made  by  a 
lion,  but  I  was  unable  to  discover  one. 

He  listened  a  moment  and  then  said,  “Don’t  you  know 
when  you  hear  a  darn  jackass  ?”  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  a 
lion.  After  further  investigation  I  found  he  was  right,  it  was 
the  jackass.  I  had  seen  them  before  in  the  South,  but  never 
heard  them  speak. 

The  excitement  over,  we  both  fell  into  the  arms  of  Mor¬ 
pheus  until  the  morning  summons. 

Geneva  has  an  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  and  important  watch  making  industry. 
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I  was  privileged  to  inspect  one  of  the  buildings  devoted  to 
this  industry,  and  see  the  complete  process. 

The  Genevese  also  appeared  to  be  very  efficient  in  making 
exclusive  designs  in  jewelry. 

When  inspecting  their  display  windows  one  day  I  noticed 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  platinum  and  gold  anchor,  designed 
for  a  man’s  scarf  pin. 

My  ocean  voyage  was  made  by  the  Anchor  Line,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  very  appropriate  to  have  an  anchor  scarf 
pin,  and  I  purchased  it  at  a  price  of  65  francs,  and  have  always 
prized  it  for  its  beauty  and  as  a  souvenir  of  a  very  enjoyable  and 
educational  excursion. 

Geneva  also  had  the  reputation  of  being  headquarters  for 
the  manufacture  of  certain  musical  instruments,  including 
music  boxes,  hand  organs,  etc. 

It  was  a  warm  July  day  when  I  visited  one  of  these  manu¬ 
factories.  When  I  entered  the  reception  room  I  was  invited  to 
have  a  seat,  which  I  proceeded  to  occupy,  and  the  music  began. 

I  sprang  up,  believing  I  must  have  sat  down  on  a  brass 
band,  but  none  was  visible. 

I  noted,  however,  that  beside  me  was  a  table  bearing  a 
pitcher  of  water,  and  drinking  glasses,  and  while  I  was  wiping 
away  the  perspiration  I  was  invited  to  help  myself  to  a  drink 
of  water,  but  on  lifting  the  pitcher  it  also  began  to  play  a  tune. 

I  had  been  initiated  to  the  musical  program,  and  was  not 
surprised  any  more,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  came. 

We  are  now  in  a  longitude  different  from  that  of  our  home, 
and  there  is  a  difference  of  time  between  Geneva  and  Boston  of 
5  hours. 

My  roommate  in  Geneva,  whose  name  was  Metcalf,  was, 
like  myself,  a  member  of  a  party  of  Americans  numbering 
about  eighty,  who  were  cruising  about  to  see  what  there  was  in 
the  world.  According  to  the  strict  definition  of  the  word,  we 
could  not  be  classed  as  antipodes,  but  our  homes  were  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  since  he  was  from  Mississippi  and  I 
was  from  Massachusetts. 

There  is  some  similarity  in  the  names  of  the  two  States, 
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since  each  starts  out  with  the  letter  M  and  requires  the  use  of 
the  letter  “s”  to  be  used  four  times  in  its  construction. 

The  above  facts  probably  did  not  help  us  to  assimilate  our 
plans,  but  according  to  our  itinerary  we  were  to  stay  in  Geneva 
a  day  or  two  longer,  and  then  go  on  to  Paris.  We  felt  that  we 
had  explored  Geneva  pretty  well,  and  determined  to  go  on 
ahead  of  the  party  to  Paris,  the  gay  city  that  we  had  heard  so 
much  about,  and  the  city  that  was  to  be  the  goal  for  the  party's 
next  halt. 

On  the  eve  of  July  27th  we  went  aboard  the  express  train 
and  rode  all  night,  reaching  Paris  sixteen  hours  later,  which  was 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  day.  During  the  night,  when  we 
came  to  the  division  between  Switzerland  and  France,  the  Cus¬ 
toms  officers  examined  our  baggage,  and  saw  our  passports. 

Paris 

“See  Paris  and  die”  was  a  slogan  that  I  often  saw  and 
heard.  Somehow  it  made  me  have  a  feeling  that  it  was  one  of 
the  ultimatums  of  life,  and  I  early  decided  to  make  it  an  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Also  there  was  an  especial  reason  why  this  was  a  favorable 
time  to  be  in  Paris  and  see  it  at  its  best,  for  a  world- wide  Expo¬ 
sition  was  in  progress. 

The  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878  destined  to  show  Europe, 
and  the  world,  that  France  had  recovered  her  material  pros¬ 
perity  and  moral  power,  was  attended  by  about  18,000,000 
people,  and  was  the  first  public  rejoicing  after  the  disastrous 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71. 

The  Palais  du  Trocadero,  built  for  the  exhibition,  was  an 
imposing  building,  and  the  French  people  certainly  were  artis¬ 
tic  in  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits. 

Of  the  few  days  allotted  to  our  stay  in  Paris  I  devoted  a 
major  portion  to  the  Exhibition. 

With  the  aid  of  a  guide  book  and  map,  printed  in  English, 
which  I  was  usually  able  to  procure  in  every  large  foreign  city, 
I  was  able  to  travel  about  unaided. 

I  was  familiar  with  only  three  languages,  viz.:  English, 
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American  and  Yankee,  neither  of  which  were  spoken  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany,  Switzerland  or  France,  consequently  I  could 
make  no  intelligent  inquiries,  nor  understand  any  directions. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  one  evening,  just  as  I  was  leaving 
the  Exhibition  grounds,  of  using  my  English  to  good  advantage 
for  some  one  else. 

A  party  of  six  gentlemen  and  ladies  from  London  had 
spent  the  day  at  the  Exposition,  and  wanted  to  get  back  to  their 
downtown  hotel,  and  approached  me  for  information  regarding 
directions. 

A  member  of  the  party  who  appeared  to  be  their  chosen 
spokesman  got  my  attention,  and  interrogated  me  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue. 

I  replied  in  English,  “I  do  not  speak  French.” 

They  threw  up  their  hands,  exclaiming,  “He  speaks  Eng¬ 
lish.” 

Their  anxieties  were  soon  at  an  end.  Their  hotel  was  the 
same  as  mine,  and  in  due  time  we  were  happily  located. 

A  member  of  our  party,  a  gentleman  from  Boston,  who 
was  80  years  of  age,  arriving  in  Paris  a  day  later  than  myself, 
soon  after  his  arrival  invited  me  to  visit  the  new  Paris  Opera 
House  with  him. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  requesting  that  he 
allow  me  time  to  obtain  my  guide  book. 

He  replied  saying  that  we  would  not  need  it,  since  he  had 
made  a  study  of  Paris  before  leaving  Boston,  and  was  familiar 
with  all  the  principal  streets.  It  was  night  time,  but  my  guide 
was  equal  to  the  situation. 

I  have  previously  noted  that  there  were  two  school  mis¬ 
tresses  from  Maine,  who  assisted  me  in  testing  the  Rhine  wine 
as  we  steamed  up  the  river  Rhine. 

These  same  two  misses  were  also  with  me  one  evening 
strolling  the  streets  of  Paris  to  see  the  sights.  They  served  as 
sort  of  guides,  since  they  could  read  and  speak  the  French  lan¬ 
guage. 

It  was  on  the  Avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  that  beautiful 
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Paris  thoroughfare,  300  feet  wide,  which  in  the  evening,  when 
lighted  by  electricity,  is  about  as  bright  as  day. 

We  were  passing  a  place  of  outdoor  entertainment.  There 
was  a  stage  and  a  play  in  operation.  The  actors  were  two  in 
number,  a  large  fat  woman  .and  a  small  inferior  appearing  man. 
We  could  see  from  the  outside  that  they  were  amusing  the  many 
spectators,  who  were  seated  around  numerous  small  tables  in 
the  foreground  eating  and  drinking. 

At  the  entrance  there  was  a  sign  in  large  letters,  which  my 
guides  interpreted  as  reading  Admittance  Free.  Come  in. 
We  thought  that  to  be  the  sign  we  had  been  looking  for,  and 
going  in  we  found  a  table  with  seats  for  three,  and  sat  down. 

Very  soon  a  good-looking  young  man  came  along  and  said 
something  in  French,  which  I  did  not  understand,  but  which  my 
guides  told  me  was  in  substance  “If  you  are  going  to  sit  here 
you  must  buy  something  to  eat  or  drink.” 

I  realized  it  was  my  treat,  and  thus  complied  with  the 
requirements,  and  have  to  acknowledge  this  as  my  maiden 
introduction  to  a  Beer  Garden. 

Of  the  many  churches  in  Paris  there  are  two  of  general  note 
that  I  visited.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  in  1163, 
and  completed  in  1240,  and  the  more  modern  Madeleine,  built 
under  Napoleon  I  and  finished  in  1842. 

The  Louvre,  the  most  celebrated  museum  in  Paris,  rich  in 
artistic  paintings  and  sculpture,  claimed  my  attention  several 
times  as  opportunity  permitted. 

One  other  feature  connected  with  the  civic  buildings  of 
Paris  which  proved  of  interest  to  me  was  the  Hotel  des  Inval- 
ides,  a  building  which  serves  as  headquarters  for  the  military 
governor  of  Paris,  and  in  the  central  crypt  of  which  you  look 
down  on  a  fine  Sarcophagus  of  red  porphyry,  containing  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  I,  brought  from  St.  Helena  in  1840. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  climb  (as  I  remember  it  162  ft.)  to 
the  top  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1830,  and  known  as  the  mecca  for  would-be  suicides, 
who  would  accomplish  the  deed  by  leaping  from  the  top  and 
landing  on  the  stone  pavement  below  a  bunch  of  jelly. 
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It  would  hardly  be  proper  to  leave  Paris  and  turn  home¬ 
ward  without  first  making  the  trip  to  Versailles,  which  lies  12 
miles  to  the  southwest  and  is  connected  by  rail. 

I  easily  made  the  round  trip  in  one  day  and  felt  well  re¬ 
paid. 

The  observing  tourist  is  apt  to  note  any  digression  in  habits 
or  customs  of  the  people  as  he  passes  along.  The  French  are 
known  as  a  wine-drinking  people.  Seated  in  front  of  me  in 
the  car  was  a  French  lady  and  her  daughter  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  They  brought  their  lunch  along,  which  included 
a  bottle  of  wine  and  cake,  which  they  ate  as  we  were  travelling. 

If  I  may  digress  a  little,  will  say  that  at  a  restaurant  where 
I  was  eating  in  London  a  few  days  earlier,  an  English  lady  and 
her  young  daughter  were  also  eating,  and  their  order  was  plum 
pudding  and  a  mug  of  beer. 

The  special  features  of  interest  at  Versailles  are  the  large 
palace  and  the  many  fountains  of  varying  designs  built  by  Louis 
XIV. 

There  was  also  an  imposing  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV 
in  bronze. 

In  1870-71  the  town  was  the  headquarters  of  the  German 
army  besieging  Paris. 

A  few  days  in  Paris  is  but  a  temptation  to  stay  longer. 

The  people  seem  to  be  jolly  and  happy.  The  French  lan¬ 
guage  as  you  hear  it  spoken  there  in  its  purity  by  the  French 
maidens  as  they  pass  along  is  very  musical. 

The  parks  were  neatly  kept.  The  many  monuments,  foun¬ 
tains  and  public  buildings  were  exhibitions  of  art,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  merchandise  in  the  stores  was  attractive. 

My  allotted  time  for  stopping  here  has  expired,  and  in  clos¬ 
ing  this  rambling  account  of  my  visit  I  wish  to  quote  a  couplet 
from  one  of  Ruskin’s  poems,  the  sentiment  of  which  I  fully  ap¬ 
prove  : 

“You  who  have  ever  been  to  Paris  know, 

And  you  who  have  not  been  to  Paris — go!” 
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On  leaving  Paris  we  proceed  by  steam  train  to  Calais,  and 
thence  by  steamboat  we  cross  the  English  Channel  to  Dover, 
England,  and  on  by  train  to  London,  all  in  one  day. 

On  the  eve  of  the  following  day  we  leave  London  by  train, 
riding  all  night  in  a  Pullman  car  wdiich  had  but  recently  been 
introduced  there  as  an  experiment. 

The  porter  was  an  American  white  boy  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Pullman  Co.  to  attend  to  the  duties  usually  delegated  to 
colored  men  in  America,  and  he  appeared  not  to  be  particularly 
pleased  with  his  job,  saying  that  the  English  people  found  it 
difficult  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  Yankee  custom  of  going 
to  bed  while  they  were  riding,  and  consequently  complained. 

On  the  following  morning  we  arrived  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
which  completed  our  journey  on  European  soil. 

At  4  p.  m.  go  by  train  to  Greenock,  where  we  go  on  board 
the  steamer  Bolivia,  of  the  Anchor  Line,  and  at  8  p.  m.  sail  for 
New  York. 

After  four  days’  sailing  we  encountered  a  strong  gale.  For 
four  days  no  one  was  allowed  on  deck,  in  fact  we  were  locked 
down.  Nearly  all,  like  myself,  were  deathly  seasick. 

Quoting  from  my  record  of  Aug.  14 :  “It  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  could  keep  from  rolling  out  of  my  berth  during  the  night, 
the  sea  was  so  rough. 

The  waves  were  20  feet  high,  and  each  one  when  it  struck 
our  vessel  made  it  quiver  from  stem  to  stern. 

At  noon,  after  four  days’  imprisonment  in  our  stateroom 
with  three  companions,  and  no  ventilation,  I  decided  to  try  to 
get  to  the  smoking  room  on  deck. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  the  cabin  door  unlocked,  and  by 
watching  my  chance  I  got  to  the  smoking  room,  and  stayed 
there  all  the  afternoon  and  all  alone. 

It  was  growing  dark.  I  was  chilly,  and  wishing  for  help, 
but  never  saw  a  sailor  or  passenger  all  the  afternoon. 

I  could  not  call  for  help,  the  wind  whistling  through  the 
rigging  made  more  noise  than  I  could. 

In  desperation  I  took  a  chance,  but  missed  getting  the  cabin 
door  latch,  and  was  thrown  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  caught 
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in  the  ropes  staying  the  masts.  There  was  one  more  chance  for 
me,  that  was  to  try  again  to  get  the  cabin  door  latch,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  was  a  happy  and  wiser  boy  when  I  made  it. 

August  15  we  were  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Have 
seen  quite  a  number  of  fishing  vessels,  and  several  times  our 
vessel  stopped  when  the  lookout  heard  their  horns  blow  or  their 
bells  ring,  and  because  of  the  fog  could  not  locate  them. 

Aug.  16 — Fog  with  occasional  sunshine.  Sea  calm.  The 
log  indicates  300  knots  gained  in  the  last  24  hours. 

Aug.  17 — Calm  sea.  Saw  the  moon  rise  at  sea.  Seemed 
to  come  up  out  of  the  water. 

Sunday,  Aug.  18 — Religious  services  were  held  this  a.  m.  in 
the  bow  of  the  vessel  for  the  second  class  and  steerage  passen¬ 
gers.  Afternoon  and  evening  religious  services  were  held  in  the 
dining  room. 

Monday,  Aug.  19 — At  7.30  a.  m.  pilot  came  aboard  and 
sighted  land  at  11.30  a.  m. 

Went  into  quarantine  in  N.  Y.  harbor  at  5  p.  m. 

Soon  the  Custom  House  officers  came  aboard. 

Passed  the  Customs  inspection  and  went  by  railroad  to  the 
home  of  my  parents  in  Harvard,  Mass. 

This  was  the  first  Tourjee  excursion  to  Europe.  They  were 
annually  continued  through  the  year  1888. 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  25th,  1880,  there  was  a  reunion  of 
the  Tourjee  excursionists  held  at  the  Revere  House,  in  Boston, 
which  I  attended.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  pres¬ 
ent,  a  fine  collation  was  served  at  8  o’clock.  Good  music  was 
furnished,  also  there  was  speaking  and  congratulatory  letters 
were  read. 

Following  are  the  principal  cities  visited  or  seen  in  the 
several  countries : 

Belgium  Prussia 

Antwerp  Aix  la  Chapelle 

Brussels 
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England 

Bedford 

Brighton 

Carlisle 

Chelmsford 

London 

Melrose 

France 

Calais 

Paris 

Versailles 

Germany 

Baden-Baden 

Biebrich 

Bingen 

Bonn 

Cologne 

Darmstadt 

Frankfort 

Heidelberg 

Strasbourg 

Wiesbaden 


Scotland 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Sterling 


Switzerland 

Berne 

Brienz 

Fribourg 

Geneva 

Interlaken 

Lausanne 

Lucerne 

Neuhausen 

Schaffhausen 

Thun 

Zug 

Zurich 


Number  of  miles  travelled,  9,000. 


Chapter  VII 


CHURCH  TREASURER  1880 
Carlisle,  Mass. 

After  having  lived  in  the  town  of  Carlisle  for  ten  years,  and 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Carlisle  Congregational  Church 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  there  became  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Church  Treasurer. 

At  a  succeeding  business  meeting  of  the  church  I  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  church  had  no  invested  funds  and  was  receiving  aid 
from  a  Church  Aid  Society  in  Boston. 

They  owned  the  church  and  a  parsonage,  and  when  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  allowed  they  had  a  resident  minister  for  full  time, 
who  lived  in  the  parsonage,  otherwise  they  hired  a  minister  for 
part  time,  usually  from  a  near-by  town. 

During  my  term  of  office  we  adhered  to  the  business  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “Pay  as  you  go.”  We  had  no  help  from  the  Church 
Aid  Society,  but  had  a  pastor  in  the  parsonage  when  we  could 
pay  him,  and  otherwise  did  the  best  we  could ;  but  always  had 
Sunday  services  and  mid-week  evening  prayer  meetings. 

Also  during  my  term  of  office  we  repaired  the  church  at  an 
expense  of  seventeen  hundred  dollars,  and  with  the  bills  all 
paid,  rededicated  it  with  the  sermon  preached  by  the  late  pop¬ 
ular  Baptist  minister  and  lecturer,  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell. 

I  remember  especially  one  of  the  Do  Nots  that  he  included 
in  his  sermon,  viz.,  “Do  not  make  your  church  a  bedroom.” 

Among  the  regular  attendants  at  the  Carlisle  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  when  I  moved  to  the  town  in  the  year  1870,  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Taylor,  who  during  their  active  business  life 
were  farmers.  They  had  no  children. 

By  industry  and  frugality  there  came  a  time  when  they  de¬ 
cided  that  they  had  probably  accumulated  sufficient  funds  to 
care  for  themselves  during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  they  had 
sold  their  farm  and  were  living  at  leisure  in  their  own  home  in 
Carlisle  Centre. 
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Later  they  made  their  will,  willing  to  the  Carlisle  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  effective  at  their  decease,  the  value  of  all 
property  they  might  leave,  after  paying  all  their  just  debts. 

Finally  the  wife  died,  and  the  husband  became  mentally 
affected,  and  relatives  had  the  writer  appointed  as  his  guardian. 

I  hired  a  suitable  man  and  woman  at  a  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation  to  live  in  his  home  and  care  for  him. 

A  few  years  later  he  died,  and  the  proceeds  from  his  prop¬ 
erty,  amounting  to  $8,000,  were  turned  over  to  me  as  treasurer 
of  the  church. 

On  April  30,  1893,  because  of  changing  my  residence  to 
Billerica,  Mass.,  and  after  holding  the  office  of  Church  Treas¬ 
urer  in  Carlisle  for  13  years,  I  turned  the  $8,000  fund  over  to  my 
successor,  with  all  the  church  bills  paid  and  money  in  the  treas¬ 
ury. 

During  my  residence  in  Carlisle  I  served  as  Sunday  School 
Superintendent  for  three  years,  and  during  most  of  my  residence 
there  was  teacher  of  a  Sunday  School  class  of  young  ladies. 
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During  my  residence  in  Carlisle,  Mass.,  there  came  a  time 
when  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Town  Treasurer. 

Several  substantial  voters  of  the  town  suggested  that  I  be  a 
candidate  for  the  office  at  the  coming  election,  which  suggestion 
I  heeded  and  was  elected. 

During  my  term  of  office  I  paid  a  town  note  of  Three  Thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  on  which  interest  at  six  per  cent  per  annum  had 
annually  been  paid  for  several  decades,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1893,  before  I  changed  my  residence  to  Billerica,  Mass.,  I 
completed  my  ninth  year  as  Town  Treasurer,  and  turned  my  ac¬ 
counts  over  to  my  successor,  with  bills  and  notes  all  paid,  and 
the  town  free  from  debt  with  money  in  the  treasury. 

SIDNEY  A.  BULL. 
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SOLDIERS'  MONUMENT  1885 
Carlisle,  Mass. 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Monument  in  the  center  of  Carlisle  date  from  a  bequest  of 
$653.70  donated  the  town  by  the  late  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  G.  Farrar. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  Nov.  7,  1882,  the  town  voted  ‘That 
the  money  given  the  town  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lydia  A. 
G.  Farrar  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Soldiers’ 
Monument  in  the  center  of  the  town,”  and  also  chose  Messrs. 
Thomas  A.  Green,  Sidney  A.  Bull  and  Edward  S.  Hutchins  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  vote. 

A  little  later  Miss  Hannah  L.  C.  Green,  a  sister  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Farrar,  contributed  funds  sufficient  to  increase  the  sum 
available  for  the  monument  to  one  thousand  dollars. 

Several  contractors  responded  to  the  requests  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  affording  them  a  good  variety  of  designs  to  select  from. 

Their  decision  was,  however,  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  design 
furnished  by  Andrews  &  Wheeler,  of  Lowell. 

The  monument,  when  completed,  included  a  triple  reced¬ 
ing  base  of  Concord  granite  five  feet  two  inches  square  on  the 
foundation,  resting  on  which  is  a  polished  die  of  Rockport  gran¬ 
ite,  on  the  east  side  of  which  is  the  inscription:  “Died  in  their 
country’s  service,”  followed  by  the  names  of  thirteen  soldiers 
from  the  town  who  lost  their  lives  during  their  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment,  which  list  is  completed  on  the  north  side. 

The  southerly  face  bears  the  following  appropriate  senti¬ 
ment: 

“To  the  roll-call  they  make  no  response. 

Carlisle  honors  their  deeds  of  valor, 

And  dedicates  this  monument 
To  perpetuate  their  names  to  posterity.” 

On  the  back  or  westerly  side  is  inscribed : 

“Presented  to  the  town  of  Carlisle  by 

Mrs.  Lydia  A.  G.  Farrar  and  Miss  Hannah  L.  C.  Green. 
Dedicated  August  29,  1885.” 
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The  die  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  statue  of  Italian  marble, 
wrought  in  Italy,  seven  and  one-half  feet  tall,  weighing  three 
thousand  pounds  and  representing  the  “Goddess  of  Liberty/’ 

The  entire  height  of  the  monument  from  foundation  to  tip 
is  fifteen  and  one-half  feet. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  Monday,  March  16,  1885,  the  town 
appropriated  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
dedicating  the  Soldiers’  Monument,  and  chose  a  committee  of 
three,  Daniel  W.  Robbins,  Edward  J.  Carr  and  Sidney  A.  Bull, 
whom  they  authorized  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  having  the 
monument  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  committee  decided  on  Aug.  29  as  the  date  for  the  dedi¬ 
catory  exercises.  The  weather  was  ideal,  and  doubtless  added 
somewhat  to  the  attraction  of  the  occasion,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  a  thousand  or  more  people  were  in  attendance. 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  and  committees  for  dedica¬ 
tion  : 

President  of  the  day — Daniel  W.  Robbins. 

Chief  Marshal — Charles  Forbush. 

Aids— E.  A.  Blanchard,  T.  M.  Hammond,  G.  W.  Page  and 
B.  F.  Day. 

Decoration  Committee — Thomas  A.  Green,  Frank  Wilkins, 
George  Nickles,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Green,  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Bull, 
Mrs.  Lizzie  L.  Robbins  and  Luella  M.  Bull. 

Reception  Committee — Major  B.  F.  Heald,  Lieut.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  and  James  E.  Taylor. 

Practically  every  house  in  the  village  was  prettily  deco¬ 
rated  with  flags,  streamers  and  bunting. 

The  dedication  exercises  began  at  one  o’clock  with  a  parade 
of  wThich  the  following  is  the  order  of  procession : 

Chief  Marshal  and  Aids 
Dunstable  Cornet  Band 
Troop  F.  Cavalry  dismounted 
President  of  the  Day,  Chaplain,  Orators  and 
invited  guests  in  carriages 
Concord  Mass.  G.  A.  R.  Post 
Veterans  on  foot 
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Citizens  on  foot 
Citizens  in  carriages 

The  procession  formed  near  the  Common  and  paraded  on 
the  several  streets. 

During  the  time  the  procession  was  moving  minute"  guns 
were  fired  from  a  cannon  on  the  Common. 

At  the  close  of  the  parade  the  assembly  gathered  under  a 
large  canvas  tent  which  had  been  procured  by  the  committee 
for  the  occasion  and  erected  on  the  Common,  and  here  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercises  took  place : 

1.  Invocation  by  Rev.  George  F.  Piper. 

2.  Solo  and  Chorus,  “Tenting  Tonight.” 

3.  Selection  by  band. 

4.  Presentation  of  Monument  to  the  town, 

by  Sidney  A.  Bull. 

5.  Reception  of  Monument  for  the  town, 

by  John  Q.  A.  Green. 

6.  Selection  by  band. 

7.  Oration  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Allen  (of  Lowell). 

8.  Solo  and  Chorus,  “Marching  Through  Georgia.” 

Veterans  joining  in  chorus. 

9.  Remarks  by  invited  guests. 

10.  Dedication  Ode,  by  Sidney  A.  Bull.  Tune,  “America.” 
All  joining. 

With  grateful  hearts  we  come 
And  sing  of  brave  deeds  done 
By  those  who  fell. 

Full  twenty  years  ago, 

In  conflict  with  the  foe, 

They  helped  to  deal  the  blow 
That  saved  our  land. 
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They  heard  the  call  to  arms, 
Left  home  with  all  its  charms, 
A  noble  band; 

And  marched  to  beat  of  drum, 
With  armor  girded  on, 

To  face  ’neath  Southern  sun 
A  martialled  foe. 

The  camp,  the  march,  the  fray; 
The  charge,  the  victory, 

The  comrades  slain! 

And  scarce  it  seems  a  day, 

Time  speeds  so  swift  away 
Since  were  the  blue  and  gray 
In  war  engaged. 

Their  deeds  of  valor  done, 

The  victory  fully  won, 

The  sword  laid  down. 

Yon  marble  statue  shall 
To  future  ages  tell 
Of  those  who  nobly  fell — 

Our  honored  dead. 


Presentation  Address  by  Sidney  A.  Bull 

The  monument  which  we  are  about  to  dedicate  today  has 
connected  with  its  erection  a  few  facts  which  I  will  give  for  your 
information.  First,  the  nucleus  from  which  yonder  statue 
sprang  originated  in  a  legacy,  something  over  six  hundred 
dollars,  left  to  the  town  of  Carlisle  in  September,  1881,  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  G.  Farrar,  a  life-long  resident  of  the  town. 

No  particular  object  toward  which  this  money  should  be 
applied  was  designated  by  the  donor. 

Consequently  it  devolved  upon  the  town  to  appropriate  it 
for  such  purpose  as  it  deemed  wise ;  and  by  a  unanimous  vote 
at  a  town  meeting  November  7,  1882,  it  was  decided  to  appro- 
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priate  the  money  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  soldiers'  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  spot  where  it  now  stands. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  committee  of  three,  Thomas  A. 
Green,  Sidney  A.  Bull  and  Edward  S.  Hutchins,  were  chosen  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  former  vote. 

The  committee  entered  upon  their  duties  feeling  not  a  little 
the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them,  and  having  at  the  same 
time  a  desire  to  please,  which,  with  the  amount  of  money  at  their 
disposal,  might  well  be  presumed  to  be  a  difficult  task. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  a  sister  of  the  former  named 
donor,  the  benevolent  Miss  Hannah  L.  C.  Green,  whom  we  are 
happy  to  have  with  us  today,  came  forward  and  agreed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  to  one  thousand  dollars,  the  entire  cost  of  the 
monument  as  you  see  it  today. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  received  from  several  granite 
and  marble  workers,  most  of  which  deserve  favorable  mention, 
but  in  making  a  choice  the  committee  were  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  design  furnished  by  Andrews  &  Wheeler,  of  Lowell,  to 
whom  they  awarded  the  contract,  and  who,  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  task,  produced  a  work  of  art  which  was  fully  up 
to  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  base  was  placed  in  position  Thursday,  July  12,  1883, 
and  on  November  20  of  the  same  year  the  die,  properly  inscribed 
with  names  of  soldiers  who  died  in  the  service,  with  regiment 
and  company,  also  appropriate  mottoes  and  names  of  donors, 
found  its  final  resting-place. 

The  statue,  representing  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  was 
wrought  in  Italy  from  fine  Italian  marble,  and  surmounts  the 
die,  having  been  placed  in  its  permanent  position  December  7, 
1883,  and  this  latter  date  marks  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  contractors. 

A  durable  fence,  made  from  hammered  stone  posts,  con¬ 
nected  by  galvanized  iron  rails,  was  subsequently  built  to  enclose 
the  monument  grounds,  at  a  cost  to  the  town  of  three  hundred 
dollars. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting,  held  March  16,  1885,  it  was 
voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  have  charge  of 
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the  grounds  around  the  monument,  and  that  they  be  authorized 
to  have  said  monument  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose  were  Daniel  W. 
Robbins,  Sidney  A.  Bull,  and  Edward  J.  Carr. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  was 
voted  and  appropriated  to  meet  the  expense  of  dedication. 

Your  committee  decided  on  Saturday,  August  29,  1885,  as 
an  appropriate  day  for  the  dedicatory  exercises,  on  account  of 
its  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Second  Bull  Run  battle,  in 
which  one  whose  name  appears  on  the  monument  was  killed 
in  action. 

To  the  present  generation  this  monument  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  sacrifices,  of  doubts,  of  dangers  and  glorious 
victory ;  and  to  the  surviving  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  great 
conflict  it  will  be  a  memento  of  their  hardships,  of  deadly 
battles,  of  lost  comrades,  and  of  splendid  achievements;  and  it 
is  with  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  stand  here  today  to 
deliver  over  to  the  town  of  Carlisle,  through  you,  sir,  her  hon¬ 
ored  representative,  this  monument,  which  in  obedience  to  her 
instructions  your  committee  has  procured,  and  which  it  now  asks 
you  to  accept. 

The  address  of  acceptance  was  made  by  John  Q.  A.  Green, 
chairman  of  the  Selectmen,  as  follows: 

In  behalf  of  the  town  of  Carlisle  and  the  sisters  whose 
names  are  here  inscribed,  and  whose  patriotism  and  generosity 
have  caused  the  erection  of  this  monument,  I  receive  from  the 
committee  this  completion  of  its  duties.  I  accept  this  monu¬ 
ment,  and  let  us  all  accept  it  in  trust  for  future  generations.  Let 
it  stand  as  an  enduring  pledge  that  the  devotion  and  deaths 
commemorated  on  this  stone  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Upon  this  monument  stands  our  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with 
upraised  hand,  pointing  upward,  let  us  hope,  to  clear  and  peace¬ 
ful  skies,  never  to  be  overshadowed  by  dark  clouds  of  wTar  until 
the  calling  of  the  last  great  roll,  to  which  these  departed  heroes 
will  respond. 

The  orator  of  the  occasion  was  Col.  Charles  H.  Allen,  of 
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Lowell,  who  gave  a  patriotic  and  thoughtful  address,  closing 
with  the  words: 

“This  monument,  with  its  names,  will  call  to  the  mind  of 
the  passer-by  once  more  the  story  of  our  national  valor,  and  to 
you  here  at  home  the  names,  ever  fresh,  will  be  associated  with 
honor  and  fame. 

You  remember  the  story  of  the  first  grenadier  of  France, 
who  so  bravely  defended  the  fortress  alone  against  a  band  of 
Austrians,  and  whose  bravery  gave  rise  to  a  very  remarkable 
and  touching  custom. 

When  the  companies  assembled  for  parade  and  roll  call 
there  was  one  name  to  which  its  owner  could  not  answer — it 
was  that  of  La  Tour  d’Avergne. 

When  it  was  called  the  oldest  sergeant  present  stepped  a 
pace  forward  and  touching  his  cap  said  proudly,  ‘Died  on  the 
field  of  honor.’ 

So,  you  citizens  of  Carlisle,  whenever  in  the  hush  of  evening 
your  thoughts  turn  to  the  memory  of  those  who  went  out  from 
among  you,  never  to  return  again,  with  your  eyes  fixed  upon  this 
monument  may  there  come  to  you  the  tender  thought,  ‘Died  on 
the  field  of  honor.’  ” 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  assembly  were  invited  to 
partake  of  a  collation  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  committee,  and  which  for  variety  of  dishes  and  elegance 
of  arrangement  was  par  excellence. 
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HONEYMOON  TRIP  1886 

It  was  Tuesday,  Jan.  5,  at  5  p.  m.,  when  Mrs.  Bull  and  my¬ 
self  left  our  Carlisle  home  nearly  nine  months  after  we  were 
married  to  enjoy  our  belated  honeymoon  trip. 

For  several  previous  days  the  weather  had  been  lowery 
with  occasional  showers,  the  roads  were  soft  and  muddy,  and  a 
light  mist  that  had  been  falling  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  shone 
out  with  bright  warming  rays  until  in  the  eastern  sky  there  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  rainbows  extending  entirely  across  the 
heavens,  which  we  interpreted  to  be  an  omen  of  successful 
trip  and  safe  return,  after  having  visited  and  seen  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  life  in  the  tropics,  as  we  were  expecting  to  see 
them  in  the  islands  of  New  Providence  and  Cuba. 

The  preliminaries  of  a  trip  of  this  nature  were  to  secure  a 
passport,  a  requisite  to  landing  on  Spanish  soil,  and  without 
which  the  transportation  companies  are  unwilling  to  allow  you 
passage,  and  next  to  make  early  reservations  on  the  vessel  by 
which  you  journey,  in  order  to  secure  a  desirable  location. 

Our  route  was  by  steam  train  to  Fall  River,  thence  by 
steamer  to  New  York,  at  which  place  we  arrived  the  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

Having  more  than  a  day  at  our  disposal  before  the  Cien- 
fuegos,  the  vessel  on  which  we  were  scheduled  to  travel,  was 
due  to  leave,  we  spent  the  time  sight-seeing. 

At  Riverside  Park,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Hudson,  we 
visit  the  tomb  of  Gen.  Grant,  bearing  the  inscription  on  a  brass 
plate,  U.  S.  Grant,  died  July  23rd,  1885. 

In  Central  Park  we  see  the  obelisk  presented  to  the  U.  S.  by 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  spend  much  time  in  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Museum  near  by. 

In  the  downtown  district  we  visit  Trinity  Church,  one  of  the 
early  landmarks,  where  we  read  the  following  inscription : 

“Whosoever  thou  art  that  enterest  this  church,  leave  it  not 
without  one  prayer  to  God  for  thyself,  for  those  who  minister, 
and  those  who  worship  here." 
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The  Cienfuegos,  on  which  we  were  scheduled  to  pursue  the 
first  leg  of  our  trip,  left  the  pier  in  New7  York  at  3  p.  m.  on  Jan.  7. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  temperature  was  but  a 
few  degrees  above  zero,  and  a  strong  breeze  was  blowing  from 
the  northwest. 

Our  itinerary  included  a  stay  of  tw7o  weeks  in  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  then  continuing  by  next  boat  to  Santiago  de  Cuba 
for  a  similar  stopover,  thence  by  boat  to  Cienfuegos,  and  by  rail 
across  the  island  of  Cuba  to  Havana,  and  return  by  boat  to  N.  Y. 

There  was  a  total  of  63  first  cabin  passengers  on  the  boat, 
45  were  booked  for  Nassau,  and  18  for  Santiago  and  Cienfue¬ 
gos. 

Some  were  seeking  a  warmer  clime  for  the  relief  of  ca¬ 
tarrh,  rheumatism,  neuralgia  and  similar  afflictions,  and  not  a 
few,  including  ourselves,  for  pleasure  and  information. 

Friday  a.  m.  was  warm  and  pleasant.  We  ate  breakfast 
and  were  comfortable  on  deck.  Had  luncheon  at  1  p.  m.  and 
immediately  contributed  it  to  the  denizens  of  the  sea,  and  re¬ 
paired  to  our  stateroom  for  the  remainer  of  our  journey  to 
Nassau,  as  it  proved. 

We  were  now  nearing  a  position  off  Cape  Hatteras,  a  bois¬ 
terous  wind  was  blowing,  which  developed  into  a  terrific  gale. 
The  noise  was  loud  and  constant,  like  steam  escaping  from  a 
huge  furnace.  The  waves  had  broken  the  deck  hatches,  and 
water  was  coming  into  the  ship’s  saloon,  and  even  into  our  state¬ 
room,  where  our  baggage  was  shifting  back  and  forth  with  every 
lurch  of  the  vessel. 

Our  stateroom  contained  two  berths,  one  above  the  other. 
Mrs.  Bull  occupied  the  lower  and  I  the  upper  one.  It  was  only 
by  constant  effort  that  we  were  able  to  remain  in  them,  and  as 
these  conditions  had  continued  for  a  period  of  four  days  and 
nights,  our  strength  was  about  exhausted,  also  our  ability  to 
keep  awake.  I  had  cautioned  my  better  half  to  keep  well 
braced,  and  guard  against  sleep,  which  caution  she  had  evidently 
disregarded  for  a  moment,  and  it  became  my  duty  to  descend 
from  my  perch  and  separate  her  from  the  baggage  and  the 
waves,  and  re-establish  former  conditions. 
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It  was  possible  from  my  berth  to  look  down  into  the  dining 
saloon,  where  the  chairs  and  tables  were  permanently  attached 
to  the  floor. 

A  man  and  his  wife,  instead  of  occupying  their  berths,  had 
evidently  decided  to  sit  there  and  ride  out  the  storm. 

I  heard  a  movement  there,  and  looking  over  I  saw  the  wife 
had  been  thrown  under  the  table  by  the  pitching  of  the  vessel. 

The  husband  was  holding  on  to  the  leg  of  his  chair  with  one 
hand  and  reaching  for  his  wife  under  the  table  with  the  other, 
and  saying  to  her,  “If  you  are  not  more  careful  you  will  be 
killed. ”  Her  reply  was,  “I  don’t  care  much  if  I  am.” 

Doubtless  there  were  other  member  passengers  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  her  reply. 

During  the  entire  voyage  to  Nassau  we  were  continually 
encountering  gales,  one  after  another.  The  sailors  claimed  the 
trip  to  have  been  the  roughest  they  ever  encountered. 

We  reached  Nassau  Jan.  12,  at  9  a.  m.,  having  been  five 
days  making  the  run  usually  made  in  three. 

The  Royal  Victoria  was  the  principal  hotel  in  Nassau,  and 
was  run  by  an  American  on  the  American  plan,  and  we  secured 
accommodations  there  for  our  proposed  two  weeks’  stay. 

Our  first  day  in  Nassau  was  claimed  by  the  natives  to  be 
the  coldest  on  record,  the  temperature  ranging  from  58  in  the 
morning  to  63  at  noon,  probably  the  result  of  the  severe  gales 
of  the  past  few  days. 

There  are  no  piers  in  Nassau  harbor,  so  our  vessel  is  an¬ 
chored  in  the  bay,  and  a  small  tug  boat,  christened  with  the 
name  Nassau,  comes  out  to  transfer  passengers  and  freight 
ashore.  As  we  near  the  shore  there  are  many  colored  boys  in 
the  water  waiting  to  dive  for  silver  nickles  or  dimes  which  the 
passengers  throw  to  them,  and  which  they  always  secure,  and 
some  times  in  addition  a  bumped  head. 

Identical  with  our  arrival  in  Nassau  harbor  was  the  arrival 
of  the  beautiful  steam  yacht  Atlanta,  belonging  to  J.  Gould,  one 
of  New  York’s  wealthy  financiers  and  bearing  himself  and 
party,  who  also  are  quartered  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel,  which 
was  also  our  temporary  home. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  our  arrival  we  hired  a 
team  and  colored  driver  to  show  us  the  worth-while  sights  of 
Nassau  and  vicinity.  The  streets  are  a  lime  and  coral  forma¬ 
tion,  cream  white  in  color  and  very  smooth. 

Driving  along  the  shore  we  gather  some  tine  specimens  of 
conch  shells.  Continuing  our  journey  we  pass  palm,  cocoanut, 
orange,  almond  and  other  tropical  trees,  and  arrive  at  Fort 
Montague,  mounted  with  a  few  cannon,  but  abandoned  as  far 
as  military  personnel  was  concerned.  This,  however,  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  the  case  21  or  more  years  earlier,  or  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  Nassau  was  a  haven  for  English  blockade  runners. 

Continuing  our  drive  on  Bay  Street  we  came  to  an  unfa¬ 
miliar  growth  covering  the  ground  for  rods  around,  which  our 
driver  tells  us  is  prickly  pear.  We  gather  a  few  specimens,  but 
for  eating  we  find  them  unpalatable.  A  little  farther  on  we  are 
passing  a  plant  covering  the  ground  and  growing  wild  in  great 
profusion,  and  resembling  the  geraniums  which  we  cultivate  in 
our  northern  gardens.  On  examination  we  find  they  are  identi¬ 
cally  the  same. 

Our  next  point  of  interest,  and  the  principal  reason  for  our 
taking  this  afternoon  drive,  was  to  see  Waterloo,  the  name  of  a 
tropical  estate  owned  by  Mr.  Wm.  Drysdale,  who  had  written 
an  interesting  account  of  Nassau  and  vicinity,  entitled  “In 
Sunny  Lands”,  the  reading  of  which  by  the  writer  is  in  the  main 
the  principal  cause  for  our  now  being  on  the  spot. 

We  reached  the  dwelling  after  leaving  the  main  road,  and 
passing  down  a  lane  protected  by  two  swinging  gates,  found  our 
host  at  home. 

He  kindly  conducted  us  through  his  citrus  and  cocoanut 
groves,  where  was  fruit  both  ripe  and  ripening,  and  called  our 
attention  to  Turtle  Lake,  on  the  shore  of  which  we  were  stand¬ 
ing,  and  told  us  of  the  phosphorescence  of  its  waters,  which  if 
disturbed  on  a  dark  night  would  emit  light  sufficient  to  enable  a 
person  to  read  common  newspaper  print. 

Thanking  our  host  for  his  courtesy,  and  promising  to  come 
and  see  a  phosphoric  demonstration  when  the  nights  get  real 
dark,  we  continue  our  ride  to  Fox  Hill,  which  is  a  settlement 
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of  colored  people  living  in  one  story  thatched  roof  stone  houses, 
surrounded  by  palm  and  tropical  fruit  and  nut  trees,  and  also 
beautiful  roses  of  various  colors. 

Returning  to  our  hotel  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  we 
pass  through  Grantstown,  another  negro  settlement,  stopping 
for  a  few  minutes  at  what  is  known  as  the  African  Shouting 
Church,  a  very  modest  building,  with  thatched  roof,  through 
which  you  get  occasional  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky,  and  having 
benches  without  backs  for  seats. 

After  supper  we  are  entertained  while  we  sit  on  the  porch 
of  the  hotel  by  about  40  negro  boys  and  girls  who  play  various 
instruments  from  a  fife  to  a  fiddle,  and  sing  and  dance  in  ways 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  record  is  that  New  Providence,  of  which  Nassau  is  the 
capital,  received  its  name  from  an  English  navigator,  driven 
there  in  a  storm  in  the  year  1667,  and  in  gratitude  for  deliver- 
ence  from  shipwreck  thus  named  it. 

The  population  in  1886  was  about  15,000,  three-fourths  of 

whom  were  negroes. 

A  little  stroll  back  of  the  Royal  Victoria  brings  us  to  old 
Fort  Fincastle,  where  were  mounted  a  few  ancient  cannon,  but 
otherwise  deserted  except  for  a  caretaker,  whose  principal  duty 
appeared  to  be  the  signalling  of  vessels  entering  the  harbor. 

The  lone  occupant  of  the  castle  informed  us  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  a  pass  in  order  to  enter  the  fort,  but  after 
further  conversation  consented  to  admit  us,  if  we  would  not  ex¬ 
pose  him,  which  he  said  would  cause  him  to  be  discharged.  We 
visited  the  ammunition  vaults,  and  from  the  wall  of  the  fort  ob¬ 
tained  a  wonderful  view  of  this  and  other  surrounding  islands. 

Fort  Charlotte  is  the  name  of  another  deserted  fortification 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  previously  mentioned,  is  constructed  of  stone. 

Another  morning  walk  down  East  Bay  Street  and  we  come 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Queen’s  Staircase,  where  we  descend  to 
a  lower  level  by  a  succession  of  65  steps,  broken  only  by  two 
broad  landings. 

The  construction  is  of  brick  and  cement,  and  has  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  great  age.  From  the  top  of  the  Staircase  we  look 
off  over  the  mesa  and  see  where  there  is  a  colony  of  lepers.  We 
see  their  home  building  and  the  individuals,  and  hear  them 
scream,  but  have  no  desire  to  make  a  closer  connection. 

They  were  banished  there  for  life  and  death,  and  no  one  ap¬ 
proaches  their  enclosure  except  to  deliver  food  and  the  necessi¬ 
ties  and  comforts  of  life. 

Sunday  morning  we  attend  service  at  the  Cathedral.  The 
ritual  was  in  accord  with  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  evening  we  attend  service  with  the  colored  people  at 
the  Shouting  Church  in  Grantstown.  The  sermon  w^as  by  a  col¬ 
ored  pastor,  and  the  shouting  was  not  in  evidence. 

The  outstanding  peculiarity  was  in  the  manner  of  receiving 
the  collection.  The  only  receptacle  for  the  contributions  had  a 
place  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  The  contributors 
formed  in  line  and  as  they  passed  around  deposited  their  contri¬ 
butions,  but  if  a  member  had  a  silver  sixpence  and  intended  to 
give  sixpence  he  would  deposit  but  one  or  two  pence  at  a  time, 
stopping  to  make  his  own  change  each  time  around. 

There  were  a  number  of  white  people  in  the  audience,  who 
caught  on  to  the  situation,  and  contributed  from  time  to  time 
English  silver  coins,  which  the  line  of  depositors,  after  making 
change  the  proper  number  of  times,  finally  disposed  of,  making 
this  feature,  as  far  as  time  was  concerned,  the  principal  feature 
of  the  service. 

A  feature  of  much  enjoyment  in  Nassau,  especially  for 
tourists  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  is  a  five-hour  trip  in  a 
sailboat  to  the  Coral  Reefs. 

The  principal  requisite  after  you  have  secured  your  sail¬ 
boat  and  sailor,  is  a  negro  diver,  wearing  his  diving  suit  (which 
in  this  latitude  is  not  much),  and  also  he  must  have  a  belt  around 
his  waist  in  which  he  carries  a  hatchet. 

The  ocean  bottom,  like  the  land  on  which  we  walk,  is  lime 
and  coral  formation,  and  includes  arches,  grottoes  and  various 
formations,  also  vegetable  formations  known  as  sea  fans. 

With  a  wooden  tube  having  one  glass  end,  which  you  lower 
beneath  the  ruffled  surface  of  the  water,  and  look  through,  all 
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of  the  above-named  formations,  as  well  as  fish  of  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  are  plainly  visible,  and  when  you  see  a  brain 
coral,  or  any  formation,  or  fan  that  you  want,  Sambo  is  ready  to 
dive  down  with  his  hatchet  and  secure  it  for  you. 

An  afternoon  of  very  pleasant  memories  included  a  ride  on 
West  Bay  Street  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  back  through 
the  country  past  cocoanut  groves,  orange,  banana  and  palm 
trees,  to  a  field  of  pineapples  owned  by  Capt.  Lightman,  which 
his  son  kindly  piloted  us  through,  and  explained  points  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  then  invited  us  to  his  cocoanut  grove,  where  his  negro 
servant  climbed  the  tall  cocoanut  trees  and  dropped  for  us  some 
cocoanuts,  from  which  we  secured  refreshing  draughts  of  cocoa- 
nut  milk. 

When  we  awoke  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  25  we  saw  the  care¬ 
taker  at  Fort  Fincastle  trying  to  sight  vessels  that  were  due 
there  from  the  south  and  the  north,  and  we  decided  that  we 
would  probably  be  able  to  continue  on  the  second  leg  of  our 
journey  to  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  packed  our  trunk  before  break¬ 
fast,  but  there  was  nothing  in  sight,  and  nothing  doing. 

Four  days  later  word  is  received  that  the  steamer  Cien- 
fuegos,  which  brought  us  here,  and  wras  due  to  make  this  port  on 
her  return  trip,  on  the  25th  inst.,  was  seriously  disabled  in  a 
Cuban  port.  Also  the  regular  Ward  Line  vessel  due  to  make 
the  trip  south,  on  which  we  had  secured  passage,  was  ten  days 
overdue,  and  we  appeared  to  be  stranded  on  a  small  English 
island,  without  any  information  regarding  how  or  when  we 
would  get  release. 

Since  the  duration  of  our  tenancy  here  is  an  unknown  fac¬ 
tor,  and  we  have  pretty  nearly  exhausted  the  worth-while  fea¬ 
tures  for  which  we  came,  we  plan  from  day  to  day  what  we  will 
do. 

Now  it  is  Sunday,  and  we  attend  services  at  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  morning  and  evening. 

The  congregation  was  composed  of  white  and  colored 

people  in  about  equal  numbers. 

Monday  the  Yankee  boys  from  the  Royal  Victoria  play  ball, 
and  find  they  have  a  pretty  stiff  team,  and  a  match  game  was 
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planned  to  be  played  on  Thursday  between  the  Yankees  and  a 
club  formed  from  a  detachment  of  English  soldiers  stationed  on 
the  island. 

When  the  game  was  started  I  was  called  first  to  the  bat  for 
the  Yankees.  At  the  close  of  the  game  I  inquired  the  reason, 
and  was  told  it  was  because  I  was  the  heaviest  batter.  The 
score  was  11  for  the  Yankees  and  9  for  the  soldiers. 

Remembering  our  promise  to  the  owner  of  Waterloo,  we  go 
by  team  on  a  dark  evening  and  see  the  Phosphorescent  Lake 
under  very  favorable  conditions. 

Mr.  Drysdale,  the  proprietor,  had  Mr.  Stubbs,  his  aged  negro 
servant,  and  a  boy,  man  the  boat.  The  elder  rowed  it,  and  the 
boy  swam  around  and  under  the  boat,  thus  agitating  the  water, 
which  emitted  a  yellow  light  that  was  very  perceptible. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  10,  thirty-five  days  after  leav¬ 
ing  our  home,  that  we  discovered  that  the  faithful  caretaker  of 
Fort  Fincastle  was  signalling  a  steamer  from  the  Northwest  with 
mail. 

It  proved  to  be  the  Niagara,  of  the  Ward  Line,  companion 
vessel  of  the  Cienfuegos,  which  conveyed  us  here. 

Since  the  Cienfuegos  was  so  seriously  injured  by  the  storm 
that  she  was  unable  to  make  the  return  trip,  the  Niagara  is  the 
first  steamer  arriving  in  the  interim,  and  brings  us  our  first  let¬ 
ters  and  world  news  since  our  departure. 

This  was  not  a  regular  trip  for  the  Niagara,  but  she  was  de¬ 
toured  here  for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  or  more  travellers 
who  were  stranded  here,  and  had  no  means  of  transportation  to 
get  anywhere  else. 

Personally  we  had  tickets  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  thence  to 
Cienfuegos,  and  by  rail  to  Havana. 

The  ultimatum  was  we  could  have  passage  direct  to  Havana 
and  sacrifice  the  tickets  and  trip  we  had  paid  for,  so  we  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number  of  63  persons  who  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege,  and  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  the  same  day  are  sailing 
for  Havana. 

The  voyage  was  over  a  calm  sea  and  under  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  particular  attraction  was  the  myriads  of  flying  fish  that 
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rose  from  the  water  and  flew  over  the  waves  as  our  vessel  sped 
its  way  along. 

In  Havana  we  were  located  at  Hotel  Telegrafo,  which  is 
centrally  situated  facing  Central  Park,  and  had  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  150  guests. 

Our  room  was  large  and  airy,  the  floor  was  of  slate,  always 
cool  to  walk  on. 

The  bed  was  enclosed  by  draperies  hanging  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  to  the  floor,  as  a  protection  from  mosquitoes,  a  certain  va¬ 
riety  of  which  in  those  days,  when  Cuba  was  under  Spanish  rule, 
were  said  to  carry  germs  of  the  dread  disease,  yellow  fever. 

The  sanitary  condition  in  the  city  was  very  bad,  stagnant 
water  was  frequently  in  evidence  in  the  streets. 

Since  we  are  here  to  see  and  learn  what  we  can,  we  begin 
by  visiting  the  Old  Cathedral,  often  called  the  Columbus  Cathe¬ 
dral,  built  of  coral  rock,  which  now  has  positive  indications  of 
age. 

Columbus  died  across  the  ocean  May  20,  1506,  and  was 
buried  there,  and  after  several  removals  his  remains  arrived  in 
Havana  Jan.  15,  1796,  and  were  deposited  in  a  vault,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  grand  altar  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  vault  was  sealed  with  a  marble  slab,  bearing  a  Spanish 
inscription,  the  translation  of  which  is  as  follows : 

O  rest  thou,  image  of  the  great  Colon, 

A  thousand  centuries  remain  guarded  in  the  urn, 

And  in  the  memories  of  our  nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  in  1898,  the  re¬ 
mains  were  taken  to  Spain  for  interment. 

The  Tacon  Theatre,  said  to  be  the  third  largest  in  the  world, 
and  noted  for  world  famous  productions,  was  an  attraction  for 
a  single  evening  we  could  not  resist.  The  price  of  admission 
was  six  dollars  and  up,  which  for  those  days  was  going  some, 
but  we  were  there,  and  went  with  the  crowd  to  see  the  Spanish 
beauties  at  their  best. 

The  Cave  of  Ballamar  was  an  attraction  in  Cuba  that  we 
wished  to  see,  and  we  arise  at  an  early  morning  hour  and  travel 
by  rail  74  miles  to  Matanzas,  located  on  the  beautiful  bay  of  the 
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same  name,  where  we  have  our  breakfast  and  arrange  for  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  remaining  3!/2  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

This  we  found  was  to  be  by  volante,  the  usual  mode  of 
travelling  over  country  roads  in  Cuba  at  that  time. 

The  volante,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  a  pleasure  vehicle  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Cuba,  consisting  of  shafts  15  feet  long,  and  two  very  high 
large  wheels,  far  apart,  and  a  body  swung  low  on  leather  straps 
from  the  axle  to  a  brace  connecting  the  shafts. 

A  horse  harnessed  to  the  shafts  was  the  motive  power,  and 
was  driven  by  a  man  mounted  on  another  horse  and  riding 
abreast  the  draught  horse.  The  passengers  have  nothing  to  do 
but  ride  and  enjoy  it. 

Arriving  at  the  cave,  we  engage  a  guide  and  enter.  Our 
guide  leads  the  way  bearing  a  torch,  and  the  sight  to  a  person 
not  initiated  is  certainly  wonderful. 

We  are  in  a  labyrinth,  where  stalactites  or  cones  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime,  of  various  sizes  and  lengths,  resembling  icicles,  are 
pendant  from  the  ceiling. 

Of  course  the  temperature  was  warm  before  we  entered 
the  cave,  naturally  we  thought  it  would  be  cooler  underground, 
but  after  enduring  a  profuse  sweat  bath  and  nearly  disrobing  to 
adjust  for  the  temperature,  we  made  our  Cuban  guide  (who  was 
not  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language)  under¬ 
stand  that  we  were  ready  to  return. 

It  was  worth  the  effort,  but  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
getting  too  much  of  it. 

Our  volante  outfit  transported  us  a  few  miles  further  to  a 
depot  and  we  return  by  steam  train  to  Havana. 

Our  short  ride  in  the  exclusively  Cuban  vehicle,  from  Ma- 
tanzas  to  the  cave,  was  bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Yumuri, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  river  coursing  through  it. 

It  is  a  combination  of  mountain,  valley,  river  and  tropical 
growth  and  verdure,  forming  a  setting  most  wonderful,  and  is 
reputed  as  being  the  most  beautiful  valley  in  the  world. 

Our  vacation  in  Cuba  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  had 
not  visited  a  sugar  mill. 

I  had  been  on  the  sick  list  for  several  days,  but  continued 
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the  sightseeing  trips,  until  the  morrow  was  to  be  our  last  full 
day  there. 

We  decided  to  see  the  process  of  making  sugar,  an  article 
of  diet  always  found  on  our  home  table,  and  usually  a  product 
of  Cuba. 

It  necessitated  a  journey  of  several  miles  into  the  country, 
travelling  by  steam  train  and  horse  vehicle. 

I  had  purchased  our  railroad  tickets  in  the  depot,  when  a 
colored  man  approached  me,  and  speaking  English,  inquired  if 
I  was  ill?  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  when  he  asked 
if  I  knew  what  ailed  me.  I  had  to  answer  “No.”  He  said  “You 
have  yellow  fever,  and  should  take  a  remedy  at  once.  I  will 
get  it  for  you  at  the  druggist’s,”  which  was  in  the  depot.  I  had 
to  use  considerable  persuasion  to  dissuade  him,  but  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  doctored  by  a  stranger,  nor  take  remedies  that 
I  was  not  familiar  with. 

I  certainly  was  very  yellow,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
yellow  fever.  At  the  end  of  our  railway  trip  we  met  another 
couple  who  were  started  on  the  same  excursion  as  ourselves, 
and  we  jointly  secured  a  two-horse  hack  and  driver,  that  solved 
the  remaining  problem  for  transportation. 

We  had  some  trouble  with  bad  roads  and  balky  horses, 
when  the  male  portion  of  the  travellers  had  to  assist  the  driver 
in  order  to  maintain  progress,  but  ultimately  won  out. 

The  big  mill  was  in  operation.  We  saw  the  entire  process. 
The  green  sugar  cane  after  being  cut  in  the  field  was  loaded  on 
large  two-wheel  ox  carts,  drawn  by  one,  two  or  more  yoke  of 
oxen,  to  the  mill,  where  it  was  subjected  to  pressure  between 
heavy  rollers,  causing  the  juice  to  run  in  streams  to  the  vats, 
where  it  was  heated,  the  scum  removed,  and  after  proper  treat¬ 
ment  the  liquid  portion  is  sold  as  molasses,  and  the  solid  portion, 
after  being  centrifugally  treated,  is  sugar  in  its  natural  state. 
The  residue  or  fiber  portion  of  the  stocks  is  used  for  fuel  to  run 
the  mill.  The  colored  people  employed  on  the  premises  lived 
within  a  high  board  enclosure  nearby  in  small  cabins. 

We  were  in  Havana  but  one  Sabbath  day,  and  that,  as  on  the 
European  continent,  seemed  to  be  a  holiday. 
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We  could  not  learn  of  any  Protestant  church  or  service 
there,  and  went  to  the  old  Cathedral,  which  also  was  not  in 
session.  There  were  conspicuous  posters  on  the  streets  adver¬ 
tising  a  cock  fight  in  the  morning  and  a  bull  fight  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

I  had  previously  travelled  through  Mexico  and  refused  to 
patronize  similar  sports  on  the  Sabbath.  I  believe  there  is  a 
saying,  “When  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do.” 

If  we  did  any  thing,  this  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing,  and 
we  engaged  tickets  to  both,  and  attended  the  cock  fight  in  the 
morning. 

The  competing  birds  were  brought  in  wearing  sharp  steel 
spurs,  and  anxious  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  saw  each  other,  but 
had  to  wait  until  the  betting  was  over  and  the  money  paid, 
which  in  Cuban  paper  made  quite  a  pile. 

The  two  birds  were  placed  on  the  ground  a  few  feet  apart, 
but  at  once  got  together,  and  fought  fiercely  until  one  was  down 
or  dead,  when  the  fight  ceased  for  a  time,  until  the  owners  took 
their  birds  and  revived  them  by  whiskey,  which  they  sprayed 
from  their  own  mouths  over  the  heads  and  wounded  spots  on  the 
birds.  If  they  were  able  to  continue  they  were  given  another 
chance,  otherwise  the  judges  gave  their  decision  and  the  bets 
were  paid. 

It  was  cruel,  very  cruel,  so  cruel  that  we  wanted  nothing 
more  of  the  kind  that  day,  or  ever  again,  and  we  went  and  had 
our  order  for  the  Bull  Fight  in  the  afternoon  cancelled. 

The  Havana  lottery  was  a  thriving  institution  when  we 
were  there,  and  had  been  for  years,  under  Spanish  rule. 

With  present  conditions  since  the  Spanish- American  War 
we  do  not  hear  of  it. 


Chapter  IX 


CUMMINGS  ELSTHAN  DAVIS 
and  the 

CONCORD  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY 

1887 

Cummings  E.  Davis  was  my  uncle.  He  married  my  father's 
sister,  Mary  Nesbit  Bull,  Nov.  25,  1841,  Thanksgiving  Day.  It 
was  a  double  wedding.  My  father,  Sidney  Haskell  Bull,  was 
married  at  the  same  time  and  place  to  his  first  wife,  Louisa 
Hartwell,  of  Littleton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Davis  owned  a  beautiful  home  in  the  center  of  the  town 
of  Harvard,  where  Mrs.  Davis  spent  all  the  days  of  her  married 
life. 

Mr.  Davis’s  great  hobby  in  life  was  to  assemble  an  antique 
collection,  and  he  considered  the  historic  town  of  Concord  to  be 
the  location  where  he  would  be  likely  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
information  and  collection  that  he  desired  to  assemble,  and  he 
secured  a  central  location  there  where  he  served  light  lunches 
and  soft  drinks,  and  sold  candy,  papers  and  magazines,  and 
made  weekly  trips  to  his  Harvard  home. 

After  he  had  made  quite  a  sizable  collection  of  antiques, 
and  had  them  housed  and  catalogued,  he  invited  my  father  and 
myself  to  inspect  them. 

He  donned  an  ancient  costume  made  for  him  and  piloted 
us  through  the  building,  and  with  his  interesting  explanation  we 
were  wonderfully  pleased. 

From  that  time  on  during  his  life  he  continued  to  add  to 
his  collection,  which  he  finally  donated  by  the  following  bill  of 
sale  to  the  Concord  Antiquarian  Society. 

His  gravestone  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

CUMMINGS  E.  DAVIS 
1816—1896 

MARY  N.  DAVIS 
1818—1896 


CUMMINGS  ELSTHAN  DAVI'S  MARY  N'ESBIT  BULL  DAVIS, 

Wife  of  Cummings  Elsthan  Davis 
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Copy  of  a  Bill  of  Sale  from  Cummings  E.  Davis  and  James  C. 
Melvin  to  the  Concord  Antiquarian  Society : 

Whereas  I,  Cummings  E.  Davis,  of  Concord,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  have  de¬ 
voted  a  considerable  portion  of  my  life  to  the  collection  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest,  and  have  expended 
thereon  much  time  and  large  sums  of  money,  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  my  long-settled  purpose  to  so  dispose 
of  such  collection  as  to  ensure  its  being  kept  together  after  my 
death,  and 

Whereas,  on  or  about  the  eighth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  for  the  more  certain 
execution  of  my  said  purpose,  I  transferred  and  delivered  said 
collection  unto  James  C.  Melvin,  then  of  Newton,  in  said  County, 
and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  recently  formed  and  established 
in  said  Town  of  Concord  a  corporation  known  as  the  Concord 
Antiquarian  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  to  which  it 
is  my  desire  and  purpose  that  all  of  said  collection  shall  be 
transferred,  and 

Whereas,  said  Society  has  agreed  contemporaneously  here¬ 
with  to  secure  said  collection  and  to  provide  a  place  for  its  per¬ 
manent  custody  and  preservation,  and  has  made  other  agree¬ 
ments  in  respect  thereto,  as  more  fully  appears  by  an  instrument 
executed  by  said  Society  and  delivered  to  me,  and  by  another  in¬ 
strument  executed  by  said  Society  and  delivered  to  said  Melvin 
of  even  date  herewith. 

Now,  therefore,  Know  all  men  that  we,  the  said  Cummings 
E.  Davis  and  James  C.  Melvin,  in  consideration  of  said  agree¬ 
ment  of  said  Society  and  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  paid  to  said 
James  C.  Melvin,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
do  hereby  grant,  sell,  transfer  and  deliver  unto  the  said  Concord 
Antiquarian  Society,  all  and  singular  the  entire  said  collection  of 
antiquities,  however  described  and  wheresoever  the  same  may 
be  situated,  and  particularly  all  and  singular  the  furniture, 
china,  clocks,  coins  and  bric-a-brac  and  all  goods,  chattels  and 
merchandise  of  every  name  and  nature — except  money  and  evi- 
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dence  of  present  indebtedness — which  now  are  in  the  rooms 
occupied  by  said  Davis  either  in  the  Court  house  or  in  the  White 
block  so-called,  or  in  the  Deacon  Brown  house,  so-called,  upon 
Lexington  Street  in  said  Concord,  including  herein  whatever  was 
transferred  by  said  Davis  to  said  Melvin  by  bill  of  sale  bearing 
date  upon  the  eighth  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five. 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  goods  and 
chattels;  to  the  said  Concord  Antiquarian  Society  and  its  suc¬ 
cessors  and  assigns  to  their  own  use  and  behoof  forever;  and 
said  Cummings  E.  Davis  covenants  with  said  grantee  that  said 
James  C.  Melvin  is  the  lawful  owner  of  said  goods  and  chattels, 
that  they  are  free  from  all  encumbrances,  and  that  said  Melvin 
and  said  Davis  have  a  good  right  to  sell  the  same  as  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  Davis  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  against 
the  lawful  claims  of  all  persons. 

This  instrument  is  executed  by  said  Melvin  without  any 
covenant  or  warranty  of  any  kind  either  express  or  implied,  or 
recourse  in  any  possible  event  to  be  had  to  him  or  his  heirs  by 
reason  of  the  execution  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  said  Cummings  E.  Davis  and 
James  C.  Melvin,  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seal,  this 
third  day  of  January  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-seven. 

CUMMINGS  E.  DAVIS  (seal) 

JAMES  C.  MELVIN  (seal) 

A  true  copy 

Attest  :  GEORGE  TOLMAN, 

Secretary  of  Concord  Antiquarian  Society. 


Chapter  X 


MEXICO,  THE  MODERN  EGYPT  1891 
A  Trip  to  Mexico — Scenes  en  route — Glimpses  of  Cincinnati 

and  Covington. 

In  accordance  with  a  kind  invitation  from  the  Journal  office, 
previous  to  my  departure  for  Mexico,  I  send  a  few  lines,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  trip,  which  a  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  excursion, 
so  well  known  in  and  around  Boston,  and  which  have  become  so 
deservedly  popular,  is  making.  Time  and  opportunity  permit¬ 
ting,  I  will  endeavor  in  a  humble  way  to  let  the  Journal  readers 
have  a  few  incidents  connected  with  the  journey  from  time  to 
time,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  various  places  visited  and 
the  impressions  formed  by  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  that  part  of 
our  western  hemisphere  lying  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  whose 
people  are  subject  to  another  government,  and  whose  customs 
and  habits  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  excursion  was  ad¬ 
vertised  to  leave  Boston  at  4  o’clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  Jan.  13,  and 
promptly  at  the  hour  named  the  warning  signal  “All  aboard” 
was  given  by  the  conductor,  when  those  who  were  members  of 
the  excursion  were  on  the  alert  to  get  a  last  glimpse  of  dear  ones 
who  had  come  to  bid  them  adieu,  and  who  stood  on  the  platform 
of  the  station  waving  hands  and  handkerchiefs,  and  rending  the 
air  with  cheer  upon  cheer  until  the  space  between  train  and  sta¬ 
tion  was  so  great  as  to  render  the  human  voice  inaudible. 

The  train  consisted  of  nine  cars,  viz.,  five  vestibuled  Pull¬ 
man  sleepers,  two  Pullman  dining  cars,  one  observation  and  one 
baggage  car,  and  carried  two  parties  aggregating  130  persons, 
56  of  whom  were  booked  to  go  to  Mexico,  and  the  remainder  di¬ 
rectly  to  California.  Before  leaving  Boston  I  noticed  that  the 
thermometer  registered  20  degrees  above  zero,  and  that  the 
wind,  which  blew*  cold  and  cutting  down  the  station  platform  as 
we  stood  by  the  train  at  the  Fitchburg  depot,  shaking  the  hands 
and  saying  a  few  parting  words  to  kind  friends  who  came  to  see 
us  off,  reminded  the  writer  of  the  anticipated  contrast,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  climate  where  the  orange,  the  banana  and  the  fig 
trees  are  drooping  their  branches  laden  with  luscious  fruit,  and 
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waving  their  green  leaves  in  the  gentle  breeze  beneath  the 
more  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Our  route  being  over  the  Hoosac 
tunnel  line,  we  passed  through  old  Concord  at  5  o’clock,  Ayer, 
Fitchburg,  and  intermediate  stations  later  on,  and  reached 
Athol  at  7.15  p.  m.,  where  a  short  stop  was  made.  Continuing 
the  journey  we  passed  through  portions  of  the  states  of 
Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  reaching  Cincin¬ 
nati  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  Thursday,  Jan.  15,  where  we  were 
assigned  rooms  at  the  Gibson  house,  and  stayed  over  one  day 
before  proceeding. 

The  day  was  spent  in  visiting  important  places,  and  the  sus¬ 
pension  bridge,  built  in  1865,  which  spans  the  muddy  Ohio  and 
connects  the  latter-named  city  with  the  Kentucky  cities  of  Cov¬ 
ington  and  Newport,  claimed  my  first  attention.  For  a  toil  fee 
of  3  cents  one  is  allowed  to  cross,  and  when  well  across  finds 
himself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tobacco  industry.  To  improve  the 
opportunity  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  the 
narcotic  weed,  which  we  see  in  large  casks  holding  1100  or  1200 
pounds  each,  in  its  natural  state,  at  nearly  every  turn,  is  most 
natural.  To  describe  the  process  of  manufacture  would  require 
more  space  than  it  would  be  proper  to  take,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  visiting  two  factories  I  was  shown  the  process  of  making 
what  is  known  as  fine  cut,  for  both  chewing  and  smoking,  as  well 
as  the  more  common  plug  tobacco.  An  ice  factory  near  by  next 
claimed  a  few  moments  of  my  time,  and  strange  to  say  I  was 
nearly  convinced  that  ice  can  be  artificially  made  at  less  cost 
than  it  can  be  secured  from  the  ponds  in  the  north,  where  the 
process  of  congealing  is  accomplished  in  the  natural  way. 

Cincinnati  is  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  stretching  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  for  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  electric, 
cable  and  horse  cars  furnish  an  easy  means  of  observation.  The 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 
There  are  a  good  number  of  fine  public  buildings,  notable  among 
which  is  the  post  office,  but  the  streets  are  poorly  lighted  at 
night,  principally  with  gas,  and  the  cloud  of  smoke  which  con¬ 
stantly  hangs  over  the  city  makes  it  very  disagreeable,  and 
everything  has  a  dingy  appearance. 
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Friday  morning  finds  us  all  on  the  alert,  for  we  are  to  leave 
at  10  o'clock  for  Louisville,  Ky.  I  arise  early  and  visit  the  mar¬ 
ket,  return  to  the  hotel  and  leave  my  hat  with  the  wardrobe  por¬ 
ter  while  I  go  to  breakfast,  returning  from  which  I  find  the 
latter-named  dignitary  somewhat  excited  because  he  could  not 
select  for  me  the  hat  I  gave  him.  However,  he  handed  me  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  that  was  left — a  better  one  than  my  own — 
but  which  I  was  compelled  under  the  circumstances  to  accept. 
I  suggested  that  I  would  call  around  just  before  leaving  and 
make  an  exchange  if  the  unfortunate  should  find  out  his  mistake, 
and  return  my  property.  I  acted  in  accordance  with  my  propo¬ 
sition,  when  my  sable  friend  advised  me  that  he  had  made  no 
new  discovery.  I  brought  a  smile  to  his  face  by  telling  him  if 
he  ever  saw  the  person  who  made  the  unfortunate  exchange  that 
he  might  say  to  him  that  I  had  his  hat,  and  I  bade  him  adieu. 
Reaching  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  station  I  resume  my  form¬ 
er  location,  viz :  section  No.  10  in  the  Pullman  sleeper  “Corin- 
thia,”  and  the  train  moves  out  of  the  station  across  the  bridge 
into  Kentucky.  We  turn  our  eyes  toward  Cincinnati  with  its 
residence-capped  bluffs  and  smoky  environs  for  the  last  time, 
and  proceed  on  our  journey  toward  the  capital  of  the  Monte- 
zumas. 

From  Cincinnati  Southward — Flourishing  Southern  Cities 

Described. 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  19,  1891. 

Crossing  the  Ohio  river  on  the  long  and  lofty  pier  bridge  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  we  reach  the  city  of  New¬ 
port,  Ky.,  which  has  a  population  of  over  22,000  inhabitants, 
and  continue  on  our  journey  southward  through  a  productive 
farming  region,  where  corn  and  tobacco  form  the  staple  crops, 
until,  110  miles  from  Cincinnati,  we  reach  the  city  of  Louisville, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  city  extends  for  three 
miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river  and  four  miles  back;  has  a 
population  of  180,000,  fairly  good  streets,  traversed  with  horse 
car  lines,  and  contains  quite  a  number  of  granite  business  blocks 
on  the  principal  streets.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a 
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prominent  industry.  We  are  now  so  far  south  that  we  see  no 
snow  except  in  little  patches  on  the  north  side  of  the  hills,  yet 
the  atmosphere  is  chilly  and  wraps  are  required. 

Continuing  the  journey  from  Louisville  we  cross  the  state 
line  into  Tennessee,  pass  through  Nashville,  the  capital,  in  the 
night,  and  subsequently  into  Alabama,  arriving  in  Decatur, 
where  two  stops  are  made,  one  in  old  and  one  in  new  Decatur, 
the  latter  being  the  location  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail¬ 
road  shops,  which  also  has  been  largely  increased  in  population 
and  buildings  by  the  recent  boom.  The  next  important  place  is 
Birmingham,  which  has  increased  its  population  from  400  in 
1870  to  50,000  at  the  present  time.  This  city  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  region  very  rich  in  iron  ore,  and  is  an  important  manufac¬ 
turing  centre  in  connection  with  the  iron  industry.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  who  lives  in  the  city  I  was  shown  the 
principal  streets  and  buildings  in  the  place,  during  our  stay  of  a 
little  more  than  an  hour.  The  buildings  are  largely  constructed 
of  brick,  and  on  the  principal  streets  are  from  three  to  five  sto¬ 
ries  high,  well  built  and  imposing  in  appearance.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  being  paved  in  the  more  central  part  of  the 
city,  and  bordered  with  sidewalks  laid  with  flagging  stones 
Different  parts  of  the  city  are  easily  accessible  by  means  of  a 
system  of  dummy  cars.  Two  cars  are  drawn  by  the  same  dum¬ 
my.  One  accommodates  white  and  the  other  colored  persons. 
This  custom  of  providing  separate  compartments  for  the  two 
races  is  common  in  the  south.  The  best  hotel  in  the  town, 
the  Colwell,  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture,  is  built  of  stone. 
The  price  for  transients  is  $6  a  day.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  people  met  on  the  streets  forcibly  reminds  one  of  a  fron¬ 
tier  western  town,  being  largely  middle-aged  men  with  broad 
brimmed  hats  and  an  adventurous  look.  The  negro  population 
is  probably  equally  as  large,  and  includes  both  sexes  of  all  ages. 

Continuing  south  we  reach  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  the  first  capital  also  of  the  confederate  states,  from 
February  to  May,  1861.  The  state  house  is  a  handsome  build¬ 
ing,  but  badly  in  need  of  internal  repairs,  and  as  we  stop  here 
for  a  couple  of  hours  I  proceed  there,  as  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
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sights  in  the  place,  and  stands  on  the  identical  white  marble 
flagstone,  under  the  porch  and  between  the  large  white  fluted 
pillars  of  the  capital,  on  which  Jefferson  Davis  stood  when  he 
was  inaugurated  president  of  the  confederacy.  An  imposing 
confederate  monument  has  recently  been  erected  on  the  state 
house  grounds;  it  is  of  granite,  with  bronze  decorations,  and  is 
surmounted  with  a  bronze  goddess,  holding  a  standard  of  colors 
in  the  left  hand  and  a  sheathed  sabre  in  the  right. 

Resuming  our  sleepers  we  are  due  to  wake  up  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  in  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  but  because  of  the  inability  of  our 
engine  to  haul  our  heavy  train  we  awake  in  Mobile,  where  an¬ 
other  engine  is  attached  and  we  proceed  for  the  83  intervening 
miles  to  Pass  Christian  without  any  particular  event,  except 
that  when  we  reach  Beauvoir  we  turn  our  eyes  down  a  little 
avenue,  desirous  of  seeing  the  residence  of  the  late  confederate 
president,  but  as  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  we  have  to  be 
contented  with  simply  seeing  the  top  of  the  shade  trees  which 
surround  the  buildings. 

Pass  Christian  is  reached  at  11  o’clock  a.  m.,  and  the  col¬ 
ored  church  attracts  many  to  divine  worship ;  their  novel  way  of 
conducting  service  interests  the  stranger,  while  the  stranger’s 
money  (that  they  are  always  sure  to  get)  is  an  interesting  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  church. 

Before  light,  Monday  morning,  we  are  enroute  for  New  Or¬ 
leans,  which  city  we  reach  at  7.30  a.  m.,  and  expect  for  the  first 
time  since  starting  to  receive  letters  from  home. 

New  Orleans,  Its  Levees,  Public  Buildings,  Markets, 
Cemeteries,  Confederate  Memorials,  etc. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  21,  1891. 

The  Crescent  City,  with  a  population  of  236,300  inhabitants, 
was  reached  early  Monday  morning,  and  now,  after  a  stay  of 
two  and  a  half  days,  we  find  our  train  being  ferried  across  the 
muddy  Mississippi  river  in  sections,  by  the  system  of  ferry-boats 
owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  company  (the  famous  “Sunset 
Route”),  to  the  little  town  of  Algiers,  whence  our  westward 
railroad  journey  begins.  In  leaving  New  Orleans  it  would  give 
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me  great  pleasure  if  I  could  convey  to  the  Journal  readers  a 
glimpse  of  the  city  as  I  have  seen  it,  but  its  industries  are  so 
numerous,  its  area  so  large,  that  the  space  allowed  in  a  news¬ 
paper  article  would  not  permit.  The  levees  are  an  object  of 
interest  to  strangers,  and  certainly  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  merchandise  which  is  constantly  being  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded  from  the  vessels,  which  represent  nearly  every  nation  on 
the  globe.  New  Orleans  is  the  largest  cotton  mart  in  the  world, 
and  bales  and  loads  of  cotton  are  to  be  seen  at  every  turn.  The 
sugar  crop  of  the  present  season  is  said  to  be  the  largest  since 
the  war,  and  the  accumulation  of  this  product  on  the  levees,  as 
well  as  the  amount  in  transit,  would  tend  to  confirm  the  asser¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  said  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  barrels  in  which  to  market  it,  and  a  large  quantity  is 
being  shipped  in  bags.  Quite  an  effort  is  being  made  to  make 
sales  and  shipments  at  once,  before  the  McKinley  bill  comes 
into  effect,  and  foreign  sugar  is  placed  on  the  market  without 
duty.  Ocean  steamers,  and  river  boats,  known  as  “stern- 
wheelers, ”  line  the  levees  for  miles  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  thousands  of  colored  men  find  employment  in  loading 
and  unloading  the  same,  which  makes  the  locality  always  pre¬ 
sent  an  animated  appearance.  The  first  levee  was  built  in  the 
year  1727,  and  was  one  mile  in  length.  It  has  since  been  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  long  distance,  and  prevents  the  river  from  over¬ 
flowing  its  banks,  which  at  high  water  is  higher  than  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Most  of  the  streets  of  the  city  are  wide,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  of  which  is  Canal  Street,  which  is  nearly  200  feet  in 
width.  The  Clay  statue  on  Canal  St.,  opposite  St.  Charles  St.,  is 
the  recognized  centre  and  also  the  starting-point  for  the  various 
street  and  dummy  car  lines  that  traverse  the  city.  Each  street 
car  is  drawn  by  a  single  mule,  and  the  various  lines  thoroughly 
traverse  the  city,  making  travel  to  any  part  comparatively  easy, 
at  a  uniform  rate  of  five  cents,  which  the  patrons  of  the  lines 
put  into  the  box  provided  for  the  purpose,  as  no  conductor  is  em¬ 
ployed.  One  of  these  lines  runs  to  Carrollton,  the  residential 
part  of  the  city,  a  distance  of  63^  miles  from  the  place  of  depar¬ 
ture  on  Canal  Street,  and  passes  the  old  Exposition  grounds. 
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Along  the  line  of  this  road  is  a  succession  of  beautiful  resi¬ 
dences,  each  built  with  a  veranda  and  in  the  midst  of  orange, 
lemon,  banana,  magnolia  or  live  oak  trees,  with  grounds  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  many  varieties  of  roses,  palm-cactus,  etc.  The 
water  used  for  drinking  purposes  in  the  city  is  supplied  from  cis¬ 
terns,  which  are  seen  beside  nearly  every  house,  and  are  built 
from  the  ground  nearly  as  high  as  the  roof,  from  which  they  are 
supplied  with  water  whenever  it  rains.  Water  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  is  usually  obtained  from  the  river  or  from  artesian  wells. 
The  dummy  car  line  leads  out  to  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  past 
Metairie,  Greenwood  and  Odd  Fellows'  cemeteries,  the  former 
of  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Country,  containing  tombs 
costing  from  $5,000  to  $30,000  each.  The  grounds  are  beauti¬ 
fully  laid  out  and  traversed  by  shell  roads  nearly  as  hard  as 
concrete.  In  this  cemetery  are  entombed  the  bodies  of  the  late 
confederate  general  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  Jefferson 
Davis.  The  latter  is  only  resting  here  temporarily,  while 
the  former  occupies  a  fine  tomb,  which  is  mounded  over 
with  earth  and  surmounted  by  a  very  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  bronze.  Because  of  the  dampness  of  the  soil  here,  burials 
are  usually  made  in  tombs  above  ground ;  these  tombs 
usually  consist  of  two  vaults,  with  a  vault  underneath  for 
bones.  Should  the  tomb  be  the  property  of  a  family  the 
two  vaults  are  used  when  required,  and  should  other  deaths 
make  it  necessary  to  provide  more  room,  one  of  these  vaults 
when  a  burial  has  been  made,  and  which  has  been  tightly  ce¬ 
mented,  is  broken  into,  and  the  remains  are  divested  of  their 
coffin  cover,  and  either  placed  to  one  side,  or  in  the  bone  vault 
in  common  with  the  bones  of  others;  the  pieces  of  coffins  are 
subsequently  burned. 

One  of  the  things  that  attracts  the  attention  of  a  stranger 
here  is  the  little  black-bordered  funeral  invitations  posted  on  the 
street  corners,  telling  when  the  death  occurred,  and  the  date  of 
the  funeral,  and  inviting  relatives  and  friends  without  further 
notice. 

On  St.  Charles  Street  I  made  the  rounds  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  the  bon-ton  hotel  of  the  city,  built  of  stone,  with  large 
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stone  pillars  in  front,  the  city  hall,  the  New  Orleans  state  lottery 
building,  and  the  armory  of  the  Washington  artillery.  In  the 
latter  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  confederate  flags,  cannon,  pic¬ 
tures  of  battles  and  confederate  officers,  and  the  catafalque  or 
funeral  carriage  used  at  the  burial  of  Jefferson  Davis,  which  i3 
encased  behind  glass  and  will  be  kept  as  a  relic  and  never  used 
for  any  other  purpose.  In  Lee  Circle  is  a  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  famous  general,  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  consists 
of  a  fluted  shaft  of  white  marble,  106  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
a  bronze  statue  15  feet  high  and  rests  on  a  granite  base  42  feet 
square,  all  of  which  is  placed  on  a  mound  of  earth  several  feet 
high. 

The  old  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  completed  in  1794,  has  paint¬ 
ings,  frescoing,  etc.,  that  are  worthy  of  a  visit;  besides,  at  the 
right  of  the  altar,  is  a  representation  of  Calvary  with  a  little 
stream  of  water  wending  its  way  down  the  rocky  incline.  Just 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  Jackson  square,  in  which  is  an  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  General  Jackson,  similar  to  the  one  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  square  is  well  filled  with  orange  and  banana  trees, 
which  have  a  good  showing  of  fruit  at  the  present  time,  while 
rose  bushes,  partially  in  bloom,  and  a  variety  of  plants  and 
shrubs  line  the  beautiful  shell  walks. 

In  close  proximity  is  the  French  market,  where  everything 
imaginable  almost  is  offered  for  sale.  To  see  it  at  its  height  a 
visit  should  be  made  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  making  the 
round  you  hear  spoken  a  variety  of  languages  and  dialects.  In 
New  Orleans  is  located  one  of  the  four  United  States  mints. 
Their  coinage  is  mostly  of  silver  dollars;  no  other  size  of  silver 
is  ever  coined  here,  and  but  very  little  gold.  Money  coined  here 
can  be  designated  by  the  letter  “O”  which  appears  upon  the 
back. 


The  Sugar-Cane — City  and  Country  in  Texas — 

Mexico  Reached. 

Eagle  Pass.,  Texas,  Jan.  23,  1891. 
Journeying  west  from  New  Orleans  the  country  is  generally 
flat  and  low,  the  cultivated  portions  being  largely  devoted  to 
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the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  On  every  side  are  seen  vast  fields 
where  the  cane  has  recently  been  cut,  and  mill  after  mill,  with 
their  tall  chimneys  issuing  forth  volumes  of  black  smoke,  are 
seen  from  the  car  window,  and  indicate  the  various  manufacto¬ 
ries  where  the  juice  of  the  cane  is  extracted  and  transformed  in¬ 
to  sugar.  Where  the  land  is  not  cultivated  there  are  vast 
stretches  of  forests,  where  the  live  oak,  the  cypress  and  various 
other  varieties  of  hard  wood  trees  are  festooned  and  heavily 
draped  with  Spanish  moss. 

During  the  night  we  cross  the  line  into  the  great  state  of 
Texas,  the  largest  in  the  union,  and  wake  up  in  the  morning  at 
Houston.  Turning  south  from  here  we  journey  for  a  distance 
of  53  miles  over  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  railroad  to 
Galveston,  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  north¬ 
east  extremity  of  Galveston  island.  Here  we  spend  the  day,  and 
find  a  very  pretty  city,  neat  and  clean  in  appearance,  with  good 
wide  streets,  traversed  by  mule  and  electric  cars,  which  furnish 
transportation  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  A  new  post  office  and 
custom  house  are  being  built,  and  a  government  appropriation 
of  $6,200,000  is  being  expended  to  improve  the  harbor.  A  large 
extent  of  land  is  laid  out  in  house  lots  and  offered  for  sale  at  the 
moderate  price  of  $4,000  per  acre,  located  two  miles  from  the 
post  office,  and  the  real  estate  men  are  waiting  for  a  boom, 
which  they  predict  is  sure  to  come.  Galveston  ranked  as  the 
third  largest  cotton-shipping  port  last  year,  and,  with  improved 
harbor  accommodations,  expects  to  do  a  larger  shipping  business 
in  the  future.  A  very  fine,  hard  beach  borders  the  city  on  one 
side,  and  the  Beach  hotel,  finely  located  on  the  same,  is  open  for 
guests  all  the  year  round.  Many  fine  residences  are  seen  in  the 
city,  the  most  expensive  being  one  belonging  to  Congressman 
Gresham,  which  has  been  building  for  two  years  past,  and  is 
now  nearing  completion.  It  is  constructed  of  stone,  beautifully 
ornamented,  and  said  to  have  cost  $175,000.  The  lawns  about 
the  houses  present  a  beautiful  blending  of  foliage  peculiar  to  the 
temperate  and  torrid  zones.  The  orange,  banana  and  palm  are 
charmingly  commingled  with  the  spruce,  hemlock  and  oak. 
Many  fine  business  houses,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  carrying 
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large  stocks  of  goods,  flourish  in  the  city.  Today  the  sky  is 
cloudless,  and  the  thermometer  registered  52  degrees  above  zero 

at  noon. 

At  4.30  o’clock  p.  m.  we  turn  north  again,  and  journey 
through  a  beautiful  grazing  country,  where  cattle  are  seen  feed¬ 
ing  in  herds  over  vast  stretches  of  prairie.  In  this  locality  they 
live  outdoors  all  the  year.  At  the  present  time  the  grass  has  a 
brown,  dead  appearance,  but  is  sufficiently  nutritious  to  keep 
the  cattle  in  fair  condition.  Flocks  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  are 
seen  feeding  on  the  prairie  as  we  pass  along. 

Small-pox  is  quite  prevalent  in  Houston,  and  generally  ex¬ 
ists  in  Mexico  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  As  a  preventive  and 
means  of  safety  most  of  the  passengers  have  just  been  vaccina¬ 
ted,  and  are  very  choice  of  their  left  arm.  From  Houston,  which 
was  reached  two  and  one-half  hours  after  leaving  Galveston,  we 
have  been  journeying  westerly  by  the  “Sunset  Route  over  vast 
stretches  of  prairie,  and  through  very  large  cotton  fields,  which 
product  is  the  principal  crop  raised.  Occasionally  we  pass 
through  forests  of  stunted  trees,  hanging  from  the  boughs  of 
which  we  see  fine  specimens  of  mistletoe,  of  which  the  ladies  are 
anxious  to  get  specimens.  Continuing  on  we  reach  San  An¬ 
tonio  at  9.30  o’clock  a.  m.,  and  secure  a  carriage  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  city.  The  Alamo,  originally  founded  as  a  mission, 
afterwards  became  a  garrison  or  fort  for  Spanish  and  subse¬ 
quently  for  American  troops.  It  is  centrally  located  in  the  city, 
and  an  old  veteran  of  the  Mexican  wars  is  employed  as  a  guide 
for  strangers.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  when 
General  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  a  Mexican  army  of  nearly 
7,000,  after  being  three  times  repulsed  by  Col.  William  R.  Davis, 
Davy  Crockett  and  James  Bowie,  and  their  172  heroic  compan¬ 
ions,  finally  carried  it  by  storm,  and  after  the  battle  burned  the 
bodies  of  the  captives.  The  Cathedral  of  San  Fernando,  be¬ 
tween  the  main  and  military  plazas,  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot 
where  Santa  Anna  had  his  headquarters  at  the  time  of  the 
battle,  and  from  the  tower  of  which  he  displayed  first  the  red 
and  then  the  black  flag  (death,  no  quarter),  which  informed  the 
patriots  of  the  Alamo  how  little  mercy  they  would  receive  from 
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the  Mexican  butchers.  San  Antonio  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
department  of  Texas,  the  largest  military  department  of  the 
United  States,  and  Post  Sam  Houston  is  situated  on  elevated 
ground  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  pleasantest  military  residences  in  the  union.  There  are 
quartered  here  now  eight  companies  of  infantry,  three  of  cav¬ 
alry  and  one  battery.  The  San  Antonio  opera  and  club  house 
under  the  same  roof,  and  the  post  office  are  new  and  ornamental 
buildings. 

Leaving  San  Antonio  at  noon  we  journey  through  a  grazing 
country,  with  nothing  particular  to  note,  for  a  distance  of  133 
miles  to  Spofford  Junction,  where  we  turn  southward  over  the 
Eagle  Pass  branch  35  miles  from  the  town  of  Eagle  Pass,  which 
is  the  American  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Here 
we  pass  over  the  river,  bid  adieu  to  the  Lone  Star  State,  with  its 
226  counties,  some  of  which  are  larger  than  several  of  our  east¬ 
ern  states,  and  enter  upon  foreign  soil. 

In  Mexico — Costumes  of  the  Natives — A  Land  of  Low 
Wages — Labor  Saving  Machinery  Tabooed. 

Aguas  calientes,  Mexico,  Jan.  25,  1891. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  train  stops  at  Eagle  Pass,  the  last 
stop  made  in  the  United  States,  and  as  American  postage  stamps 
will  not  be  good  in  Mexico  we  mail  from  here  all  communica¬ 
tions  that  we  have  ready,  and  also  exchange  American  bills  for 
Mexican  silver,  and  are  allowed  a  premium  of  18  cents  on  a 
dollar  for  the  bills.  Taking  a  final  look  back  over  our  native 
land  we  enter  the  train  and  prepare  to  part  with  the  protection 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  for  a  time.  Reaching  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande  our  train  stops  at  the  first  Mexican  town, 
called  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz.  Here  the  Mexican  customhouse 
officers  examine  the  baggage,  which  is  done  in  a  gentlemanly 
manner,  and  we  pass  on.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  tell  an 
American  that  he  was  not  in  America  ;the  costume  of  the  custom¬ 
house  guards  as  well  as  of  the  native  inhabitants  are  convincing 
proofs.  Here  we  see  the  first  sombrero,  which  is  the  common 
headwear  of  the  Mexican  man,  being  a  very  broad-brimmed, 
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high-crowned  hat,  heavily  decorated  with  gold  or  silver  braid 
on  the  edge  of  the  brim,  with  the  crown  encircled  by  a  heavy 
gilt  cord.  In  place  of  the  coat  the  native  wears  a  zerapa,  which 
is  a  highly  colored  blanket  or  shawl  which  he  throws  over  his 
shoulders  in  a  knightly  fashion  with  the  fringed  or  tasseled  edge 
over  the  left  side.  The  trousers  are  very  close  fitting,  the  waist 
encircled  with  a  belt  filled  with  cartridges,  and  a  revolver  dis¬ 
played  on  the  right  hip.  This  is  the  garb  of  the  well-to-do 
Mexican  in  the  state  of  Coahuila,  but  the  poorer  class  as  we 
proceed  south  appear  to  be  very  destitute,  and  the  lemark  of 
one  of  the  porters  as  the  natives  gathered  around  the  train  at  a 
station,  where  he  surveyed  the  crowd  and  said  “that  the  whole 
crowd  had  not  on  sufficient  clothes  to  flag  a  train’  would 
seem  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  dress  of  the  women  is 
more  like  what  is  seen  in  the  states,  with  the  exception  that  they 
have  no  headgear  except  the  reboso,  which  is  a  wide  cotton 
scarf  which  varies  in  color  with  different  individuals,  usually 
blue  or  brown,  and  which  is  allowed  to  hang  loosely  over  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  simply  over  the  shoulders,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  wearer.  This  garb  applies  more  to  the  common  Mexican 
woman  and  the  Indian  maiden  than  to  the  upper  class,  who  are 
beginning  to  conform  to  American  customs. 

Journeying  south  from  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  country 
for  400  miles  is  sandy  and  uninteresting,  except  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  hills  on  either  side  of  the  railroad  attract  the  eye  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ever-changing  aspect  and  their  peculiar  formations. 
Thus  far  our  journey  has  been  over  the  Mexican  International 
railroad  and  we  reach  Torreon,  where  connection  is  made  with 
the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  and  we  proceed  south  on  the  latter 
named  road  as  far  as  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  aspect  becomes 
more  inviting;  cultivated  fields  are  frequently  seen,  also  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  on  the  plains.  The  land  is 
principally  owned  by  a  few  individuals,  and  their  haciendas  or 
farms  often  include  hundreds  of  square  miles,  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  common  laborers,  designated  as  peons,  who  usually 
receive  about  three  pesos  or  three  Mexican  dollars  a  month,  be¬ 
sides  a  per  diem  allowance  of  corn  and  beans,  which  form  their 
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principal  article  of  diet.  This  appears  to  be  the  season  for  har¬ 
vesting  the  wheat,  and  it  is  cut  and  lying  in  bunches  over  vast 
fields  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

At  the  several  stations  along  the  road  where  stops  are  made 
the  natives,  men,  women  and  children,  gather  around,  and  the 
children  are  profuse  with  their  requests  for  centavos  or  Mexican 
cents.  During  the  buliding  of  the  Mexican  International  Rail¬ 
road  the  common  laborers  were  engaged  of  a  Mexican  company 
for  the  sum  of  37%  cents  a  day,  nearly  half  of  which  reverted  to 
the  company  contracting  the  laborers.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
reported  that  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Company  are  con¬ 
tracting  with  the  laborers  personally  and  secure  them  for  18 
cents  a  day.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  note  labor  is  very 
cheap,  and  everything  is  done  in  a  primitive  way.  Modern  ma¬ 
chinery  has  not  and  can  not  be  readily  introduced ;  the  natives 
are  content  with  the  systems  that  have  served  them  for  centuries 
past.  When  the  railroads  were  building  the  custom  of  filling 
the  cuts  was  for  the  peons  to  carry  the  earth  on  their  back  in 
coarse  sacks.  The  contractors,  who  were  Americans,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  introduce  the  wheelbarrow,  but  the  natives,  whose  cus¬ 
tom  it  has  been  to  carry  everything  on  their  backs,  after  filling 
the  barrow  persisted  in  shouldering  it  and  carrying  it  to  the  place 
for  dumping. 

We  have  just  passed  a  wheat  field  where  the  process  of 
threshing  was  going  on.  This  is  done  by  a  native  leading  two 
horses  or  mules  over  the  harvested  wheat  at  a  lively  gait,  when 
another  native  follows  them  closely  with  a  whip  in  order  that 
they  may  not  lag.  The  laborer  opposes  the  modern  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machine  from  the  standpoint  that  they  would  tend  to  deprive 
him  of  the  opportunity  to  get  work,  and  consequently  of  support¬ 
ing  himself  and  family,  while  the  employer  feels  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  poorer  classes  work,  which  he  bargains  for  at  a 
nominal  price,  and  by  supplying  them  with  many  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  living,  and  charging  them  exorbitant  prices  for  these  sup¬ 
plies,  they  are  often  kept  in  debt  to  him,  and  by  law  of  the 
country  are  not  allowed  to  leave  an  employer  while  in  his  debt, 
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consequently  are  obliged  to  labor  year  after  year,  a  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  very  little  better  than  slavery. 

As  we  approach  Zacatecas,  a  city  of  75,000  inhabitants,  one 
of  the  highest  points  reached  by  the  railroad,  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  neared,  the  altitude 
being  8,265  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  sun  is  clouded  in,  and 
the  atmosphere  a  little  cool,  yet  no  signs  of  snow  or  ice  are  seen, 
and  the  cactus  and  other  plants  of  the  plains  flourish.  The  train 
in  winding  its  way  to  this  great  elevation  doubles  itself  several 
times,  and  constantly  gives  a  variety  of  scenery.  It  being  an 
important  silver  mining  centre  the  location  of  mines  is  visible  on 
every  hand,  and  when  the  summit  is  fairly  reached  a  fine  view 
of  the  city  snugly  ensconced  in  the  valley  below  presents  itself, 
which  with  its  adobe  buildings  and  walls,  to  which  northern  eyes 
are  not  accustomed,  presents  an  interesting  appearance.  Now 
we  are  nearing  Aguas  calientes  and  it  is  2  o’clock  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  We  were  due  there  at  3  o’clock  this  morning,  but  an  ac¬ 
cident  to  the  engine  caused  a  delay  of  12  hours,  and  our  day  of 
rest  in  the  latter  named  place  has  been  nearly  spent  in  journey¬ 
ing. 

From  Aguas  calientes  to  the  City  of  Mexico— A  description  of 
Several  Mexican  Cities — A  Land  of  Floral  Beauty. 

City  of  Mexico,  Jan.  29,  1891. 

Our  arrival  at  Aguas  calientes,  the  capital  of  the  state 
bearing  the  same  name,  was  delayed  because  of  an  accident  to 
the  engine  during  the  night,  so  that  while  we  were  due  to  arrive 
there  early  Sunday  morning  and  quietly  spend  the  Sabbath  with 
our  train  sidetracked  for  the  day,  our  arrival  was  delayed  until 
3  o’clock  p.  m.  This  is  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants,  noted  prin¬ 
cipally  for  its  hot  springs,  which  have  a  temperature  of  100  de¬ 
grees,  and  raise  the  water  with  considerable  force  through  the 
black  sand.  The  springs  are  located  at  the  terminus  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  alameda,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  station, 
and  a  stroll  down  this  tree-arched  avenue  just  as  old  Sol  was  dis¬ 
appearing  in  the  western  horizon,  revealed  to  our  gaze  some¬ 
thing  of  the  customs  of  the  natives,  and  also  the  beneficial  uses 
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to  which  the  hot  spring  water,  which  is  conducted  in  a  stone 
ditch  or  canal  the  whole  length  of  the  alameda,  is  turned.  This 
ditch  evidently  serves  as  a  common  bath  tub  for  the  common 
people,  who  form  by  far  the  larger  majority  of  the  population. 
Here  in  this  open  ditch,  which  is  perhaps  three  feet  wide,  having 
a  depth  of  two  and  one-half  feet  of  water,  under  the  shade  of 
the  cotton-wood  trees,  the  natives  were  washing  their  clothes 
and  also  themselves.  Men,  women  and  children,  frequently 
families  together,  are  seen  enjoying  their  ablutions,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  custom  of  washing  their  apparel  and  hanging  it  upon 
the  bushes  to  dry  while  they  bathed  themselves  was  observed. 
A  little  west  of  the  station  are  erected  some  fine  bath  houses,  to 
which  the  warm  spring  water  is  conducted  in  iron  pipes.  These 
are  patronized  by  the  wealthier  class,  and  also  it  was  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  many  of  our  party  to  enjoy  a  hot  water  bath  here,  for 
which  the  sum  of  25  cents  served  as  a  remuneration,  and  after  a 
journey  of  13  days,  covering  a  distance  of  nearly  4,000  miles,  it 
was  a  refreshing  experience. 

Aguas  calientes  is  also  noted  for  its  clean  streets  and  its 
pretty  plazas  and  parks,  of  which  there  are  quite  a  number. 
The  Plaza  de  Annas  and  the  Jardin  de  San  Marcos,  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town  and  nearly  two  miles  from  the  station,  are 
reached  by  tramway,  and  this  is  the  first  tramway  ride  we  have 
enjoyed  in  Mexico.  The  car,  which  was  modern  in  style  and 
made  in  the  States,  was  drawn  by  two  diminutive  burros,  hitched 
tandem,  and  all  being  ready  the  native  driver  blew  the  signal  to 
start  on  a  cow’s  horn  trumpet,  which  he  carried  suspended  from 
a  cord  which  was  swung  about  his  neck,  and  to  our  astonishment 
our  motive  power  was  fully  equal  to  the  emergency  and  we  were 
soon  rattling  over  the  rails  at  a  reasonable  gait.  Whenever  a 
street  corner  was  to  be  turned  a  preparatory  blast  from  the  driv¬ 
er’s  trumpet  warned  teams  as  well  as  foot  travellers  to  leave  the 
track  clear,  and  also  was  a  source  of  amusement  for  the  Yankee 
patrons.  Our  tramway  journey  terminated  at  the  entrance  to 
the  gardens,  and  a  sauntering  gait  through  its  enchanting  paths, 
bordered  with  blooming  roses,  violets  and  thousands  of  ever- 
blooming  flowers,  many  of  which  are  known  only  to  the  tropics, 
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brought  us  to  the  entrance  to  the  Plaza;  we  enter  and  face  a 
cathedral  on  the  opposite  side ;  to  our  right  a  brass  band  of  20  or 
more  pieces  is  discoursing  music  at  the  entrance  to  a  bull  ring, 
where  an  amateur  bull  fight  was  going  on.  The  crowd  were 
turning  in  this  direction,  but  we  go  straight  ahead,  because  one 
bull  fight  is  said  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  average  American, 
and  their  ambition  is  that  this  one  shall  be  as  good  as  there  are. 

In  the  cathedral  a  Catholic  service  was  going  on ;  the  floor 
was  nearly  covered  with  worshippers  upon  their  knees,  repre¬ 
senting  a  varied  commingling  of  silks  and  cotton  garments,  many 
evidently  wearing  the  only  garment  they  owned,  which  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  service  seven  days  in  the  week.  The  service  was  a 
responsive  one,  carried  on  by  the  priest,  the  congregation,  and 
the  choir  of  four  male  singers  accompanied  by  the  organ.  The 
only  feature  I  fully  understood  was  the  collection  box,  which  was 
being  circulated  and  soon  made  me  find  the  way  to  my  pocket- 
book. 

Returning  to  the  station  we  visit  the  markets,  which  are  in 
full  operation,  and  presenting  as  they  do  a  foreign  appearance 
the  eye  does  not  tire  viewing  the  variety  of  articles  displayed,  or 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  exhibited.  The  goods 
are  often  spread  out  on  the  sidewalk  or  pavement,  including 
many  times  a  variety  of  second-hand  articles  which  the  vender 
offers  and  leisurely  waits  to  sell.  In  the  evening  the  military 
band  gives  a  concert  on  the  plaza,  which  is  brilliantly  lighted 
with  electricity  and  gas;  the  scene  is  charming.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  there,  the  elite  with  their  gaudy  attire,  commingling 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  wearers  of  the  common  zirape  and 
rebozo,  leisurely  promenading  in  two  endless  processions  in 
adverse  directions,  around  the  walks,  amid  a  bower  of  tropical 
foliage,  fanned  by  balmy  breezes  which  are  perfumed  by  the 
fragrance  of  thousands  of  flowers,  while  others  enjoy  the  scene, 
and  hear  the  music  while  comfortably  located  on  some  of  the 
seats  which  are  placed  about  the  plaza  at  regular  intervals. 

Leaving  Aguas  calientes  Monday  morning  we  journey  105 
miles  south  to  Leon,  the  third  largest  place  in  the  republic,  hav¬ 
ing  a  population  of  80,000,  and  our  train  is  side-tracked  for  a 
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few  hours  while  we  visit  the  city,  which,  being  a  mile  or  more 
distant  from  the  station,  we  reach  by  tramway.  The  gardens  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  are  fenced  by  rows  of  the  organ  cactus, 
which  often  sends  up  its  fluted  stalks  to  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet, 
and  with  its  prickly  points  forms  an  almost  impenetrable  bar¬ 
rier.  Leather  and  leather  goods  are  largely  manufactured  here, 
including  boots,  shoes  and  saddles;  also  leather  sandals  worn  by 
the  poorer  classes,  which  they  term  huaraches.  Several  of  the 
party  purchased  one  or  more  pairs  to  take  home  as  a  relic,  the 
expense  being  about  30  cents. 

Another  industry  is  the  weaving  of  the  blue  rebozos  or 
shawls  everywhere  worn  by  the  women  of  Mexico.  This  indus¬ 
try  is  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  the  rude  ma¬ 
chinery  used  by  them  can  be  seen  through  the  open  doorways  as 
we  pass  along  the  streets.  In  the  city  we  see  an  orchard  of  fig 
trees  some  12  feet  high,  which  are  said  to  produce  fine  fruit  in 
its  season.  The  old-fashioned  well  sweep,  used  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  75  years  ago  and  occasionally  seen  at  the  present  day,  is 
used  to  draw  water  in  buckets  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  flow¬ 
ers,  trees,  and  shrubs  in  the  plaza  and  the  vegetables  in  the 
fields. 

Continuing  our  journey  20  miles  further  by  rail,  we  reach 
the  pretty  little  city  of  Silao,  which  has  more  of  a  homelike  ap¬ 
pearance  when  viewed  from  the  station  than  any  place  in 
Mexico  reached  thus  far.  A  walk  of  a  few  steps  brings  us  to 
the  hotel  near  by,  embowered  amid  the  shade  of  trees,  with  its 
facade  well  covered  with  the  green  leaves  of  creeping  vines.  We 
find  the  thermometer  registers  65  degrees  above  zero  in  the 
shade,  and  the  atmosphere  is  that  of  a  summer  day  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Horse  cars  have  not  been  introduced  here  yet,  so  an  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  to  stroll  down  the  narrow  streets,  and  see 
the  churches,  the  plaza  and  the  markets,  all  of  which  are  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  found  in  every  Mexican  city.  Tuesday  morning 
we  have  breakfast,  the  bill  of  fare  for  which  includes  strawber¬ 
ries  and  cream,  the  berries  having  been  supplied  from  the  town 
of  Irapuato,  19  miles  south,  which  is  noted  among  railway  men 
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as  a  spot  where  fresh  strawberries  are  sold  at  the  trains  every 
day  in  the  year. 

Resuming  our  journey  by  steam  train  we  go  from  Silao  to 
Marfil,  where  connection  is  made  with  a  tramway  for  a  ride  of 
five  miles  up  a  narrow  ravine  to  the  quaint  old  mining  city  of 
Guanajuato,  which  is  nearly  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  built 
on  terraces  along  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  street. 
Silver  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  here  as  early  as  the  year 
1548,  and  some  of  the  veins,  it  is  claimed,  have  proved  the  rich¬ 
est  that  have  ever  been  unearthed.  There  are  50  mills  for 
crushing  and  reducing  silver  ore  in  the  city,  which  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  52,000  inhabitants.  Everything  appears  to  be  carried 
into  the  city  on  the  back  of  a  burro  or  a  native,  and  we  passed 
hundreds  of  each  heavily  laden  and  leisurely  plodding  their  way 
along.  The  reservoir  from  which  the  supply  of  water  is  se¬ 
cured  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  city,  and  is  reached  by  passing 
through  the  plaza.  The  long  earthen  vessels  which  the  peons 
strap  to  their  backs  and  used  to  carry  water  about  the  city,  are 
peculiar  to  this  place  alone,  and  quite  novel.  In  a  private  gar¬ 
den  visited  by  invitation  I  saw  honeysuckle,  fuchsias,  geraniums, 
roses  of  different  varieties,  morning  glory,  heliotrope,  violets, 
trumpet  vine,  myrtle,  calla  lily,  beefsteak  plant,  Joseph's  coat 
also  peach,  thunder,  lemon,  and  banana  trees,  the  larger  part  of 
the  flowers  being  in  bloom ;  also  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
varieties  I  was  unable  to  designate. 

Returning  to  Silao  we  journey  by  the  main  line  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Central  railroad  for  upward  of  80  miles  to  Queretaro,  a  city 
of  50,000  population  and  capital  of  the  state  of  Queretaro.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  by  the  Aztecs  about 
the  year  1445.  In  certain  parts  of  the  state  opals  are  found  in 
great  abundance,  and  nearly  every  one  you  jostle  on  the  street 
can  show  you  samples  in  some  shape,  size  or  color.  The  range 
of  prices  is  very  great,  some  selling  for  hundreds  of  dollars, 
while  others  are  only  valued  at  a  few  cents.  By  carriage  we 
are  taken  through  the  city  and  into  a  stony  field  outside  its 
western  limits,  where  three  red  sandstone  shafts  mark  the  spot 
where  the  unfortunate  emperor  Maximilian  and  his  two  gener- 
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als,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  were  executed  June  19,  1867.  Return¬ 
ing-  from  the  field  we  enter  the  state  building  and  are  shown  the 
blood-stained  coffin  in  which  Maximilian  was  placed  after  his 
execution.  During  my  brief  stay  in  the  city  the  Catholic  bishop 
rode  through  the  streets,  conveying,  I  suppose,  the  sacrament  to 
the  sick,  and  his  followers  fell  upon  their  knees  in  the  centre  of 
the  street  or  wherever  they  happened  to  be  upon  recognizing 
his  carriage.  While  I  was  resting  at  a  convenient  place  on  the 
plaza  the  cathedral  clock  struck  12,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see 
men  raise  their  hats  from  their  heads,  a  custom  of  recognizing 
the  Angelus  bell  common  in  Catholic  countries. 

A  little  south  of  Queretaro  our  train  stops  for  a  few  minutes 
that  we  may  visit  the  famous  Hercules  cotton  mill,  said  to  have 
cost  with  its  grounds,  improvements  and  machinery  the  sum  of 
$4,000,000,  and  which  gives  employment  to  1,800  operatives, 
the  chief  peculiarity  and  attraction  to  us,  however,  being  the 
large  overshot  water  wheel,  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

Continuing  for  150  miles,  we  reach  Mexico  City  early 
Thursday  morning. 

Attractions  of  the  Mexican  Capital — Side  Trips  to 

Places  of  Note. 

Mexico,  February  5,  1891. 

Our  arrival  in  the  city  of  Mexico  was  on  Thursday  morning, 
Jan.  29,  and  when  the  train  finally  came  to  a  halt  we  found  our¬ 
selves  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany's  grounds,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  fence  on  three  sides 
and  a  wide  moat  on  the  fourth.  This  protection  had  the  desired 
result  of  keeping  away  the  usual  army  of  fruit  and  merchandise 
venders,  beggars,  etc.,  that  have  besieged  the  train  wherever  a 
stop  has  been  made  all  the  way  along  from  the  Rio  Grande 
down.  And  a  necessary  precaution  it  would  seem  to  be  for  the 
railroad  company  to  take,  as  there  is  a  certain  class  throughout 
Mexico  to  whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  access  even  to  the 
outside  of  the  cars,  as  an  instance  in  our  own  experience  would 
go  to  prove.  While  our  train  was  standing  on  the  track  at  Mar- 
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fil,  waiting  for  us  to  take  the  tramway  trip  to  Guanajuato,  hav¬ 
ing  been  gone  only  two  or  three  hours,  we  found  the  tacks  taken 
out  of  the  rubber  mats  on  the  car  steps,  the  intention  being  to 
snatch  them  when  the  train  started.  But  no  one  passes  the  gates 
to  this  enclosure  without  showing  the  guard  his  credentials,  and 
property  is  comparatively  safe. 

By  tramway  we  go  to  our  hotel,  the  Iturbide,  a  fine  stone 
building  four  stories  high,  built  around  a  court,  and  formerly 
having  served  as  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Augustin  de  Itur¬ 
bide,  whose  body  is  now  entombed  in  the  old  cathedral.  Upon 
reaching  the  hotel  we  are  assigned  a  room,  and  if  everything  is 
satisfactory  our  name  is  placed  against  the  number  assigned  us, 
on  a  large  blackboard  in  the  hotel  office,  and  the  work  is  done. 
As  there  is  said  to  be  luck  in  odd  numbers  I  take  room  49,  and 
will  give  you  a  look  into  it,  for  it  is  different  from  what  is  gener¬ 
ally  seen  in  the  States,  more  closely  resembling  the  hotels  in 
Cuba  and  the  Bahamas,  being  in  size  18  feet  deep,  10  feet  wide 
and  18  feet  high,  with  brick  tile  floor,  covered  with  a  Brussels 
carpet,  a  double  glass  panel  door  opening  upon  the  veranda, 
which  encircles  the  court  in  the  second  story,  and  over  which  is 
about  four  feet  square  of  lattice  work,  always  open  to  the  weath¬ 
er,  and  furnishing  sufficient  ventilation.  The  bedstead  is  wholly 
of  iron,  but  the  remainder  of  the  furniture  is  plush  covered  and 
quite  elaborate.  Hotels  here  are  usually  conducted  on  the 
European  plan;  the  washstand  is  furnished  with  water  but  no 
soap,  the  light  stand  with  a  candle  but  no  matches  to  light  it; 
and  we  get  our  meals  at  a  French  restaurant  under  the  same 
roof,  but  managed  by  different  parties. 

A  census  of  the  City  of  Mexico  taken  last  December  gives 
the  city  a  population  of  340,000,  but  it  is  generally  considered  to 
be  incorrect  and  the  city  is  thought  to  have  400,000  or  more.  The 
altitude  is  7,400  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  some  persons  are 
affected  by  the  rarity  of  the  air,  which  tends  to  make  them 
giddy-headed  until  they  get  accustomed  to  it.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  high  altitude,  the  position  the  city  occupies  in  latitude  would 
indicate  hot  weather,  even  in  the  winter  months,  while  now  the 
temperature  is  just  comfortable.  No  fires  for  heating  pur- 
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poses  can  be  built,  as  there  are  no  chimneys  in  the  city,  and  1 
have  not  seen  a  stove  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Mexican  valley  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  the  scenery  is  very  picturesque.  My  first  experience  in  the 
way  of  sightseeing  after  reaching  the  city  was  to  go  with  a  friend 
out  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Riforma  or  main  street,  to  a  point  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  where  the  absence  of  buildings  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  two  great  snow-covered  mountains,  Popo- 
catapetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl,  17,809  and  15,700  feet  high  respec¬ 
tively;  the  former  75  and  the  latter  65  miles  away.  The  view 
was  one  not  to  be  forgotten.  They  stood  there  like  sentinels  of 
the  valley,  high  above  all  their  prententious  surroundings,  while 
the  sun  lighted  up  their  white  peaks  with  its  parting  rays  from 
the  west,  and  their  remoteness  seemed  much  less  than  it  really 
was.  Again  I  watched  from  the  roof  of  the  hotel,  while  the 
evening  shadows  gathered  around  their  base,  and  crept  stealth¬ 
ily  up  their  sides.  The  valley  is  rich  and  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  a  landscape  view  discloses  extensive  fields  of 
vegetables  and  grain;  and  several  miles  to  the  west  is  seen 
Lake  Texcoco. 

The  city  is  well  traversed  by  tramway  lines,  which  diverge 
to  the  principal  suburban  points  from  the  Plaza  Mayor.  There 
are  first  and  second-class  cars ;  baggage  cars,  flat  cars  for  freight 
and  even  funeral  cars.  The  latter  I  have  never  seen  anywhere 
else.  Their  construction  is  simply  a  flat  car,  with  four  corner 
posts  which  support  a  cover  or  roof,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  car 
is  an  elevated  receptacle  on  which  the  casket  is  placed.  These 
cars  are  painted  either  plain  black  or  white,  and  can  be  deco¬ 
rated  and  equipped  according  to  the  tastes  of  those  who  hire 
them.  Sometimes  they  are  drawn  by  a  single  mule,  and  again 
by  two,  four  or  even  more  horses. 

A  car  especially  fitted  up  for  the  mourners  with  curtains 
follows  the  funeral  car,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
visit  the  main  plaza  on  the  afternoon  of  any  day  without  seeing 
several  of  these  funeral  cars  wending  their  wTay  to  some  of  the 
cemeteries  just  out  of  the  city  limits. 

There  are  126  Catholic  churches  and  chapels,  and  10  Prot- 
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estant  churches  in  the  city ;  seven  of  the  latter  hold  services  in 
Spanish  and  three  in  the  English  language.  The  old  cathedral, 
which  cost  nearly  $2,000,000  and  was  begun  in  the  year  1573 
and  finished  nearly  100  years  later,  has  claimed  several  visits 
and  has  much  in  the  way  of  art,  including  paintings,  statuary, 
etc.,  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  National  Museum  near  by  has 
a  large  collection  of  antiquities,  the  more  prominent  of  which  are 
the  old  Aztec,  sacrificial  stone,  on  which  it  is  claimed  that  nearly 
80,000  victims  have  been  sacrificed,  the  Aztec  calendar  stone 
and  the  great  gilt  and  carmine  colored  coach  which  was  used  by 
the  Archduke  Maximilian' during  his  brief  reign. 

A  visit  to  Guadalupe,  some  two  miles  north  of  the  city, 
proved  very  interesting,  because  of  various  interesting  features 
connected  with  the  place.  Here  it  was  the  apparition  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  first  shown  itself  to  the  poor  Indian, 
Juan  Diego,  Dec.  12,  1531,  and  afterwards  it  is  claimed  that  her 
representation  became  mysteriously  imprinted  upon  the  Indian's 
tilma  or  apron,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  bishop,  before 
whom  he  emptied  the  apron  full  of  flowers.  The  original  tilma 
and  representation  is  framed  and  hung  in  the  cathedral,  where 
it  is  shown  to  the  many  curiosity  seekers  in  a  well-preserved  con¬ 
dition,  with  colors  undimmed  although  more  than  three  centur¬ 
ies  have  rolled  by  since  the  occurrence.  Nearby  is  a  bubbling 
spring  said  to  have  gushed  forth  miraculously  at  the  pressure  of 
the  Virgin's  foot.  There  are  men  constantly  dipping  up  the 
water  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  wary  natives.  At  the  summit 
of  a  steep  hill  reached  by  a  succession  of  stone  steps  is  a  stone 
mast  and  sail,  the  offering  of  a  sailor  who  was  protected  in  a 
storm  at  sea.  In  the  rear  of  the  little  chapel  on  the  hill  is  a 
small  burying  ground,  where  many  who  have  figured  prominent¬ 
ly  in  church  or  state  have  found  their  last  resting  place.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  the  number  is  the  tomb  of  ex-President  Santa  Ana. 
The  tomb,  however,  that  seems  to  be  the  most  tenderly  cared 
for  is  that  of  ex-President  Juarez,  in  an  old  cemetery  near  the 
Alameda ;  it  is  claimed  that  the  decorations  of  artificial  flowers, 
foliage,  etc.,  upon  it  at  the  present  time  represent  the  value  of 
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$50,000,  which  are  renewed  every  year  on  the  recurrence  of  the 
anniversary  of  his  death. 

The  Castle  of  Chepultepec,  reached  by  the  Paseo  de  la 
Riforma,  the  fashionable  drive  from  the  city,  is  the  West  Point 
of  Mexico.  Here  are  about  350  cadets,  who  receive  instruction 
in  military  tactics,  and  a  portion  of  the  structure  has  been  fitted 
up  as  a  residence  for  President  Diaz  and  his  successors.  The 
castle,  which  occupies  an  elevated  position,  is  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  grove  of  cypress  trees,  among  which  are  fine  shaded 
walks  and  drives. 

A  visit  to  the  floating  gardens  was  one  of  the  most  novel 
excursions  taken.  It  included  a  tramway  ride  to  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  where  a  transfer  was  made  to  canal  boats  of  a  pictur¬ 
esque  appearance,  covered  over  with  an  awning  or  roof  hardly 
high  enough  to  allow  a  person  to  sit  erect,  and  which  were  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  natives,  who  used  long  poles  and  pushed  from  the 
sides  or  bottom  of  the  canal.  Another  transfer  was  made  later 
on  into  smaller  boats,  which  took  us  through  the  narrow  ditches 
surrounding  the  gardens,  which,  however,  do  not  float  at  the 
present  time,  but  are  stationary  islands  covered  with  flowers, 
vegetables,  etc.,  which  are  cultivated  and  cared  for  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  taken  to  the  city  and  sold. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  matches  used  here  light  at  both  ends* 
and  frequenly  a  person  is  seen  asking  for  a  match  to  light  his 
cigarette,  and  after  using  one  end  for  the  purpose  named  returns 
the  unlighted  end  to  the  lender. 

To  show  that  things  are  not  done  in  a  hurry  here,  it  took 
five  days  for  me  to  get  a  small  washing  done,  and  it  is  a  part  of 
the  contract  that  if  it  is  to  be  returned  within  48  hours  double 
price  will  be  charged.  The  custom  is  for  the  stores  to  close  two 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  from  1  to  3  p.  m.  the  shutters 
are  up  and  very  few  people  comparatively  are  seen  on  the 
street.  To  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  very  uncomfortable,  while  in  the  shade  it  is 
remarkably  cool,  unless  a  person  is  exercising.  The  manner  of 
saluting,  common  among  the  Mexicans  is  very  interesting  to 
Northern  eyes,  and  I  have  often  watched  them  embrace  each 
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other,  and  with  their  right  hand  pat  each  other  on  the  back. 
The  city  is  very  well  policed.  A  policeman  can  always  be  found 
at  a  street  corner,  and  in  the  evening  they  can  be  located  by  a 
lantern  which  they  place  out  in  the  street,  while  they  patrol  the 
sidewalk  near  by  and  w7ait  for  something  to  happen. 

A  very  interesting  side  trip  from  the  City  of  Mexico  was 
one  by  the  Mexican  National  Railroad,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  to 
the  pretty  little  city  of  Toluca.  This  trip  took  us  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  10,000  feet,  the  sides  of  which 
were  cultivated  nearly  to  the  top,  the  fields  being  divided  by  the 
thrifty,  rank-growing  maguey  plant.  The  railroad  in  making 
the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mountains,  skirts  along  upon  their 
sides,  sometimes  doubling  itself  several  times,  and  running  along 
on  narrow7  shelving  excavations,  and  again  over  trestle  bridges 
which  span  deep  ravines,  where  a  look  dowm  would  cause  a 
shudder,  except  the  person  having  very  strong  nerves.  After 
passing  the  summit  on  the  outward  trip  w'e  finally  get  a  view7  of 
the  Toluca  valley,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  and  look  down  upon 
the  buildings,  which  appear  diminutive  and  the  people  and  ani¬ 
mals  mere  pigmies.  Reaching  Toluca  w7e  have  the  finest  din¬ 
ner  which  has  been  served  to  us  since  we  crossed  the  American 
border,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  arcade,  markets  and  churches  re¬ 
turn  by  the  same  route. 

NowT  w'e  have  seen  the  city  and  make  preparations  for  our 
journey  into  the  tierra  caliente  or  hot  country,  as  the  tropical 
region  is  called.  All  are  feeling  fairly  well  except  our  genial 
conductor,  who  mourns  the  loss  of  his  watch,  of  which  he  was 
relieved  by  some  sleight  of  hand  performance,  while  making  the 
rounds  of  the  market,  a  circumstance  of  common  occurrence 
among  visitors  to  the  city. 

February  5th  being  the  date  of  our  departure  we  are  awak¬ 
ened  early  in  the  morning  by  the  continued  peal  of  cannon,  and 
the  ringing  of  bells.  Stepping  out  upon  the  street  we  find  the 
buildings  decorated  and  flags  and  streamers  flying,  soldiers  are 
marching  and  bands  are  playing,  everything  has  a  holiday  as¬ 
pect.  Upon  inquiry  we  find  it  is  the  day  celebrated  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  signing  of  the  constitution,  Feb.  5,  1857.  We 
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are  inclined  to  stay  and  participate  in  the  day's  festivities,  but 
our  itinerary  does  not  allow  it  and  we  pass  on. 

Before  leaving  I  would  say  a  word  regarding  the  city,  lest 
false  impressions  be  formed  about  it  from  descriptions  previous¬ 
ly  given  of  the  barren  wastes  passed  through  in  reaching  here. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  a  city  having  so  many  costly  buildings,  so 
many  fine  equipages,  such  beautiful  streets  and  parks,  as  well 
as  such  an  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  We  enjoyed  the  natural 
surroundings  of  endless  hills  and  snow-capped  mountains;  we 
rested  on  many  of  the  shaded  seats  in  plaza  or  alameda  while 
beautiful  music,  discoursed  by  artistic  military  bands,  ravished 
our  ears.  We  saw  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  two  zones  fresh 
every  day  from  the  fields,  offered  for  sale  in  her  markets;  we 
mingled  in  her  streets  with  people  of  all  nationalities,  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  their  peculiar  characteristics;  we  try  our 
luck  at  Spanish,  but  manage  usually  to  get  along  best  with  our 
mother  tongue.  Some  of  her  numerous  antiquities  are  of  pre¬ 
historic  origin  and  can  be  seen  nowhere  else;  her  peons  are  in¬ 
dustrious  and  earn  well  the  scanty  wages  they  receive ;  her  aris¬ 
tocracy  are  usually  very  wealthy,  and  lavish  their  means  in  dress 
and  appurtenances;  her  native  dishes  can  only  be  relished  after 
a  taste  of  them  has  been  acquired. 

We  return  to  our  train,  which  was  our  home  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  our  journeyings,  and  which  we  reach  at  the  noon 
hour,  and  begin  our  southern  journey  over  the  Mexican  railroad. 
Immediately  our  commissary,  Mr.  Henry  Marcy,  in  charge  of  the 
Pullman  vestibuled  dining  car,  Iturbide,  gave  the  welcome  sig¬ 
nal,  “first  call  for  dinner,"  which  was  promptly  responded  to, 
each  table  being  neatly  spread  and  decorated  with  a  large  bou¬ 
quet  of  flowers.  The  cooking  was  more  to  our  taste  than  the 
Mexican  dishes  known  to  us  as  mysteries  that  we  had  been  pon¬ 
dering  over  for  a  week  past,  and  while  we  part  reluctantly  with 
many  of  the  attractions  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  eat  again  familiar  food. 
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Southward  from  the  City  of  Mexico— Amid  Tropical  Scenes 

_ The  Maguey  Plant — Noteworthy  Objects  of  Interest 

in  Southern  Mexico — Homeward  Bound. 

Mexico,  Feb.  9,  1891. 

Journeying  south  by  the  Mexican  railroad  we  pass  through 
fields  of  the  green  and  flourishing  maguey  plant,  set  out  system¬ 
atically  in  rows  for  cultivation  and  often  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  in  every  direction.  This  is  a  species  of  wna  is 
known  as  the  century  plant  in  the  north,  which  in  this  latitude 
attains  a  large  and  thrifty  growth  and  is  utilized  in  various  ways, 
but  principally  to  furnish  the  popular  beverage  of  the  country, 
known  as  pulque,  which  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  plant.  The 
iuice  being  gathered  daily  is  sent  by  railroad  to  Mexico  City  or 
other  markets,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies ;  the  average  daily  receipts  of  the  Mexican 
railroad  alone  for  transporting  this  commodity  are  claimed  to  be 
$1  500,  from  which  estimate  an  idea  can  be  formed  ol  the 
amount  used.  It  is  the  beer  of  Mexico,  is  of  a  milk  and  water 
color  and  consistency,  and  is  considered  a  healthful  drink  for 
this  altitude,  but  as  a  usual  thing  a  foreigner  has  to  acquire  an 
appetite  for  it,  which  he  usually  does  after  being  in  the  country 
a  short  time,  and  the  fresher  and  newer  it  can  be  obtained,  the 
more  palatable  it  is.  After  a  lapse  of  time  varying  from  24  to 
48  hours,  according  to  the  temperature,  it  sours  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  unfit  to  drink.  It  is  transported  on  the  cars  in  large 
tierces,  and  from  these  tierces  it  is  conveyed  in  hog  skin  pack¬ 
ages,  usually  on  the  backs  of  burros,  to  the  shops  where  it  is  re¬ 
tailed  for  two  or  three  centavos  a  glass. 

After  having  covered  a  distance  of  27  miles  on  our  southern 
journey,  we  pass  on  our  left,  some  two  miles  away,  two  artificial 
mounds  of  very  ancient  origin,  known  as  the  pyramids  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  former  is  216  feet  high,  with  a  base  (61  y 
721  feet,  and  the  latter  150  feet  high,  with  a  base  511  y 

feet* 

Our  journey  for  the  rest  of  the  day  was  without  particular 
incident  until  we  reach  Esperanza,  152  miles  from  the  City  of 
Mexico,  where  we  stop  overnight.  Early  the  following  morning 
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we  pursue  our  journey  south,  making  rather  an  abrupt  descent 
from  the  great  central  plateau  of  Mexico,  which  at  Esperanza  is 
nearly  8,000  feet  elevation,  to  the  plain  below,  which  at  Paso  del 
Macho,  64  miles  further  along,  and  the  terminus  of  our  journey, 
is  only  1,560  feet  above  the  sea.  This  trip  was  one  of  pictur¬ 
esque  beauty  and  afforded  a  day  of  solid  pleasure,  except  that 
after  reaching  the  lowlands  the  temperature  was  warm  for  com¬ 
fort.  The  descent  of  the  mountains  was  along  their  sides,  where 
an  accident  might  plunge  a  whole  train  thousands  of  feet  below ; 
again  through  dark  tunnels  and  over  lofty  bridges,  occasionally 
revealing  to  our  sight  pretty  cascades  and  dashing  waterfalls 
leaping  to  depths  below.  Finally  the  view  of  the  valley  half  a 
mile  below  bursts  upon  our  gaze,  and  the  cultivated  fields  with 
their  distinct  divisions  present  a  pretty  picture  under  the  light  of 
the  tropical  sun.  During  most  of  the  day  Mount  Orizaba,  with 
an  elevation  of  17,378  feet,  whose  peak  is  eternally  covered  with 
snow,  has  been  in  sight,  and  by  way  of  contrast  we  glance  from 
torrid  to  frigid  scenery  and  marvel  at  the  sudden  transition. 

After  passing  the  city  of  Orizaba,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  having  a  population  of  20,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  we  journey  for  more  than  20  miles  amid  vegetation  purely 
tropical,  passing  coffee  plantations  with  their  shiny  leaves  and 
red  clusters  of  berries,  which  in  several  instances  are  being  har¬ 
vested,  also  pineapple,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  banana  fields, 
which  also  are  generously  interspersed  with  such  tropical  trees 
as  the  orange,  the  lemon,  lime,  pomegranate,  palm  and  various 
other  native  species.  Uncultivated  sections  have  become  en¬ 
tangled  growths  of  tropical  verdure,  forming  jungles  apparently 
impenetrable.  The  natives  are  neatly  dressed  in  white,  and 
live  in  cane  or  pole  houses,  supporting  a  thatched  cone-shaped 
roof.  Often  these  houses  are  open  on  the  four  sides,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  four  corner  poles.  The  various  kinds  of 
native  fruits  and  vegetables  are  offered  for  sale  at  most  of  the 
stations  along  the  route  at  fabulously  low  prices  by  young  wom¬ 
en  venders,  who  sit  in  the  shade  of  some  tree  or  awning,  wearing 
no  head  gear  except  the  prolific  growth  of  coal  black  hair,  an 
enviable  adornment  possessed  by  every  native  Mexican. 
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Returning  from  Paso  del  Macho  by  the  same  route,  a  short 
halt  is  made  at  a  sugar  cane  plantation  and  we  see  the  process  by 
which  the  cane  is  ground  and  pressed,  the  juice  of  which  is 
manufactured  into  sugar  and  rum.  Continuing  our  journey  into 
the  city  of  Orizaba,  a  stay  of  two  hours  is  made  and  we  make  the 
rounds  of  the  city  by  tramway,  visiting  the  market,  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  nice  new  building  open  on  all  four  sides,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  corrugated  iron  roof.  The  building  was  erected  by 
a  company  from  the  United  States.  The  plaza  is  neat  and  well 
shaded.  Looking  up  the  mountain  side  from  a  position  near  the 
railroad  station  a  cross  is  seen,  which  has  been  erected  at  a  turn 
in  the  trail;  this  is  w^here  the  natives  go  to  do  penance,  often 
creeping  upon  their  knees  the  entire  distance.  Crosses  are 
often  seen  in  the  republic  of  Mexico  and  usually  indicate  the  spot 
where  some  person  or  persons  have  been  killed. 

Reaching  Esperanza  at  6  o’clock  we  again  spend  the  night, 
leaving  early  the  following  morning  for  Santa  Ana.  There  we 
transfer  to  horse  cars  and  journey  6  miles  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Tlaxcala,  having  a  population  of  5,000,  and  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Tlaxcala.  One  of  the  principal  attractions  here  is 
the  old  convent  of  San  Francisco,  built  in  1524,  which  contains 
the  first  pulpit  erected  in  the  new  world,  the  composition  of 
which  is  stone,  and  while  I  am  not  an  habitual  frequenter  of  so 
high  and  worthy  a  place,  the  temptation  to  sit  there  just  this 
once  was  more  than  I  could  withstand.  In  the  same  building 
also  is  seen  the  oldest  baptismal  font  on  the  continent,  which  is 
also  made  of  stone,  and  was  first  used  for  its  intended  purpose  in 
the  year  1520.  In  the  government  palace  near-by  we  were 
shown  the  banner  of  Cortes,  carried  in  the  year  1520;  also  the 
capote  or  cloak  of  the  first  Indian  who  received  the  rite  of  bap¬ 
tism  the  same  year  as  last  noted  above,  both  of  which  show  per¬ 
ceptibly  the  marks  of  time. 

Returning  by  tramway  to  Santa  Ana  we  pursue  our  journey 
by  rail  to  Puebla,  a  city  of  90,000  inhabitants,  and  capital  of  the 
state  of  the  same  name.  Reaching  Puebla  at  noon  the  afternoon 
is  spent  in  visiting  the  city  of  Cholula,  and  its  ancient  pyramid, 
situated  seven  miles  distant  from  Puebla,  and  which  is  reached 
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by  the  Interoceanic  railroad.  The  pyramid  is  the  principal  at¬ 
traction,  and  can  be  seen  for  at  least  four  miles  before  it  is 
reached.  It  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  as  far  as  excavations 
have  been  made  is  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  brick  and 
clay,  is  204  feet  high,  measures  1,060  feet  at  the  base,  and  its  top 
is  165  feet  square.  There  the  ancients  erected  a  shrine  to  Quet- 
zalcoath,  “God  of  the  Air,”  and  later  the  Spaniards  erected  a 
fine  church,  which  crowns  its  summit  at  the  present  time. 

The  surrounding  view  is  very  interesting,  including  several 
settlements,  besides  the  City  of  Cholula,  which  lies  at  its  base, 
and  the  extinct  volcano  Popocatepetl,  not  more  than  20  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  We  return  by  railroad  to  Puebla,  where  we  spend  the 
Sabbath.  Sunday  forenoon  we  visit  the  cathedral,  which  is  the 
neatest  and  richest  in  point  of  internal  decorations  that  we  have 
seen  in  Mexico,  gold  leaf  and  a  very  fine  quality  of  onyx,  which 
is  mined  near-by,  having  been  profusely  used  for  ornamentation 
and  construction.  In  the  markets,  which  are  always  open  Sun¬ 
days  throughout  Mexico,  we  see  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  cocoa- 
nuts,  green  peas  and  beans,  yams,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  all 
raised  near  by,  besides  a  variety  of  native  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  names  of  which  we  do  not  know. 

Occupying  for  a  time  one  of  the  numerous  shaded  seats 
upon  the  plaza  I  listen  to  the  sweet  notes  of  music  rendered  by 
the  military  band,  which  is  always  a  Sunday  attraction  in  a 
Mexican  city,  and  upon  looking  up  I  find  that  I  am  shaded  by 
orange  trees,  from  the  branches  of  which  are  pending  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  ripened  fruit,  which,  but  for  its  omnipresence,  would 
tempt  to  pilfering.  Just  now  my  attention  is  diverted  in  an¬ 
other  direction,  and  I  look  up  to  see  and  hear  a  brass  band  ap¬ 
proaching  by  the  principal  street,  following  which  are  a  dozen 
or  more  bullfighters,  with  their  horses,  mules,  etc.,  all  of  whom 
are  gaily  caparisoned  with  gaudy  colors,  and  silver  and  gold 
lace,  making  their  street  parade  previous  to  the  fight,  which  was 
advertised  to  take  place  in  the  afternoon. 

After  dinner  I  enjoy  a  bath  in  the  sulphur  springs  bath 
house,  where  the  warm  water  from  the  springs,  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  sulphur,  is  conducted  by  pipes  into  large  stone 
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tanks.  The  fee  charged  for  this  luxury  is  merely  nominal,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  existence  is  beneficial  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  At  4.30  o’clock  p.  m.  there  is  an  English  service  in  the 
Protestant  chapel,  led  by  Bishop  Ninde  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  and 
at  the  same  hour  a  bullfight  took  place  in  another  part  of  the 
city.  Forty-three  out  of  our  party  of  55  persons  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  one  or  other  of  the  places,  36  at  the  bullfight,  and  7  at 
the  church.  Since  I  was  numbered  with  the  minority  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  describe  the  bullfight,  which  doubtless  many  would  ex¬ 
pect  any  one  visiting  Mexico  to  be  able  to  do  from  the  position  of 
an  eye-witness.  I  can  only  say  this  much  about  it,  the  general 
verdict  of  those  who  saw  it  was,  “that  they  would  never  care  to 
see  another.”  The  sermon  was  from  the  text  found  in  1st  Peter 
i.  8,  a  fine  sermon,  well  delivered  and  well  impressed  upon  my 
mind,  for  it  is  the  only  sermon  that  I  have  heard  in  the  republic 
of  Mexico  and  the  second  time  that  I  have  heard  the  same  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  same  clergyman,  the  first  time  being  on  the  preceding 
Sabbath  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  After  an  introduction  to  the 
bishop  I  mentioned  the  fact,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  little 
merriment  for  the  time  being.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  by 
invitation  of  the  instructors,  we  visit  a  missionary  school  for  boys 
and  girls  in  the  same  building  with  the  chapel,  the  entire  block 
having  formerly  served  the  purpose  of  a  Catholic  convent.  W^e 
are  shown  the  school  rooms,  the  dormitories,  bath  rooms,  kitch¬ 
en,  and  the  manner  of  cooking  without  the  use  of  stoves  or  chim¬ 
neys,  but  simply  by  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  and  a 
brick  oven.  Everything  appeared  neat  and  comfortable,  and 
the  children  were  tidily  dressed.  The  funds  for  supporting  the 
school  are  received  from  the  Foreign  Missionary  society  in  the 

States,  also  the  teachers  are  from  the  north. 

The  following  morning,  Monday,  Feb.  9,  we  awake  to  find 
that  our  train  has  during  the  night  taken  us  on  our  journey  back 
to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Having  a  few  hours  to  stay  here  I  go  to 
the  plaza  and  note  while  on  the  way  there  that  many  of  the 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  daily  papers,  are  draped  in  mourning. 
Over  the  old  cathedral  waves  the  Mexican  flag  at  half-mast;  in¬ 
side  are  hundreds  of  candles  burning,  and  requiem  mass  is 
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being  said  over  the  body  of  the  late  archbishop,  Mgr.  Labastida. 
At  one  o’clock  p.  m.  we  leave  the  city,  trimmed  with  her  em¬ 
blems  of  mourning,  and  start  by  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad 
on  our  homeward  journey. 

The  Homeward  Journey — Adieu  to  the  City  of  Mexico— Feast¬ 
ing  on  Luscious  Strawberries — New  Cities  and  Natural 
Attractions  Visited — A  Mexican  Bullfight  Witnessed. 

Feb.  24,  1891. 

At  one  o’clock  p.  m.  Monday,  Feb.  9,  we  gather  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  in  the  Buena  Vista  portion 
of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  arrange  for  our  homeward  journey.  We 
arrive  here  in  ample  season,  and  the  few  minutes  that  we  have 
to  spare  before  the  departure  of  the  train  do  not  hang  heavily 
on  our  hands.  Such  a  thing  as  dearth  of  music  in  Mexico  must 
be  unknown,  for  in  addition  to  the  band  concerts  so  frequently 
given  on  the  plazas  in  every  city  of  the  republic,  the  itinerant 
musician  is  sure  to  mysteriously  make  his  or  her  appearance 
wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  to  gather  in  a  few  centavos, 
and  this  time,  as  if  to  give  us  a  good  send-off  from  the  merry  me¬ 
tropolis,  two  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  who  are  professionals  in  their 
calling,  give  us  a  musical  feast  by  their  quaint  performances  on 
the  violin  and  harmonica.  We  cannot  restrain  a  few  Yankee 
cheers  and  the  remaining  centavos  in  our  purses  by  way  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  remuneration. 

The  portion  of  the  route  passed  over  during  the  afternoon 
is  not  without  interest  to  us,  because  on  our  journey  south  we 
made  this  part  of  the  trip  in  the  night  time.  Just  beyondT  the 
city  limits  we  pass  through  fertile  fields  made  productive  by  ir¬ 
rigation  and  see  the  olive  colored  maguey  plant,  and  anon  a  va¬ 
riety  of  vegetables  which  help  to  supply  the  market  in  Mexico 
city,  and  finally  vast  fields  of  wheat  and  corn,  two  crops  of 
which  can  be  raised  on  the  same  land  in  a  single  year.  A  pe¬ 
culiarity  about  harvesting  the  wheat  here  is  that  of  pulling  it  up 
by  the  roots  instead  of  cutting  it. 

About  two  hours’  travel  northward  after  leaving  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  the  railroad  skirts  along  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
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canal,  with  an  average  depth  of  150  and  width  of  300  feet,  com¬ 
menced  281  years  ago  and  at  the  present  time  unfinished  and 
abandoned.  The  purpose  of  the  construction  was  to  drain  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  around  it,  and  save  the  City  of  Mexico  from 
inundation.  Its  length  is  12%  miles.  Fifty  miles  from  the 
City  of  Mexico  and  we  have  passed  through  the  Tula  valley,  rich 
in  foliage  and  flowers,  and  reached  the  ancient  city  of  Tula, 
once  a  great  city  but  now  numbering  but  about  2,000  people. 
Continuing  on  we  cross  the  plain  of  Cazadero,  and  soon  reach 
Queretaro,  noted  for  the  abundance  of  opals  found  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region.  Our  visit  was  made  here,  however,  during  our 
journey  south,  and  very  likely  every  member  of  the  party  has  a 
number  of  specimens  of  the  coveted  but  commonly  termed  un¬ 
lucky  stone. 

Irapuato  is  reached  in  the  night,  and  before  our  train  has 
stopped  at  the  pretty  little  station,  we  hear  the  shout  of  fresas, 
and  those  who  were  thoughtful  and  wanted  to  retire  early  sub- 
sequentlv  made  arrangements  wTith  the  Pullman  poitei  to  secuie 
them  for  “dos  reales”  (25  cents)  a  large  basket  of  ripe  straw¬ 
berries.  There  is  no  day  in  the  year  when  a  train  passes  this 
little  station  so  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night  but  that  doz¬ 
ens  of  men,  women  and  children  will  be  there  offering  for  sale 
this  luscious  fruit  fresh  from  the  fields.  At  this  point  we  de¬ 
part  from  the  main  line  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railv  ay  to  go  by 
a  branch  line  owned  by  the  same  company  to  the  city  of  Guadal¬ 
ajara,  161  miles  distant  in  a  westerly  direction.  Some  15  miles 
however,  before  reaching  the  terminus  of  this  side  trip  we  leave 
the  train  at  a  station  named  El  Castillo,  and  proceed  by  tramway 
a  distance  of  5  miles  to  the  falls  of  Joanacatlan,the  largest  water¬ 
falls  in  Mexico,  where  the  river  Lerma,  the  longest  river  in  the 
country,  makes  a  sheer  descent  of  nearly  a  hundied  feet  ovei  a 
steep  and  rocky  precipice,  causing  a  dense  spray  to  rise  for  many 
feet  above.  Just  below  the  falls  is  a  flour  and  sugar  cane  mill 
under  the  same  roof,  supplied  with  the  necessary  powei  for 
running  the  machinery  by  water  from  the  river. 

Returning  by  tramway  to  our  train  we  continue  our  journey 
to  Guadalajara,  in  reaching  which  place  we  have  traversed  the 
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valley  of  the  Rio  Lerma,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  popu¬ 
lous  regions  of  Mexico,  an  agricultural  section  where  large  crops 
of  wheat  and  corn  are  raised,  past  large  orange  groves  which 
are  acknowledged  to  produce  the  finest  oranges  grown  in  Mexi¬ 
co.  At  noon  we  reach  Guadalajara,  a  city  of  nearly  100,000 
people,  having  an  altitude  of  6,100  feet  and  capital  of  the  state 
of  Jalisco.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  fine  pottery,  ornamented  and 
glazed  in  the  most  beautiful  and  fantastic  designs.  Many  of  its 
people  find  employment  in  that  line,  and  hardly  a  visitor  goes 
there  without  carrying  away  a  few  specimens  of  this  local  spe¬ 
cialty.  By  tramway  we  visit  two  of  the  city’s  institutions,  the 
hospital  and  the  penitentiary.  The  former  is  a  very  large  be¬ 
nevolent  institution,  having  23  courts  abounding  in  foliage,  fruit 
and  flowers.  Within  its  walls  1,000  or  more  inmates,  including 
foundlings,  orphans,  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  blind,  aged  and  in¬ 
firm,  are  cared  for  and  instructed  in  various  branches  of  study 
and  works  of  art,  such  as  needlework,  drawing,  music,  etc.  For 
our  amusement  50  or  more  quite  young  children  sang  very  beau¬ 
tifully  and  quite  correctly,  but  as  it  was  in  the  Spanish  tongue 
we  were  unable  to  correctly  interpret  the  language.  The  peni¬ 
tentiary  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  and  has  a  capacity  for 
accommodating  nearly  800  convicts  —  and  is  nearly  filled. 
Among  the  number  is  one  American,  Samuel  C.  Graham,  of 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  in  cell  number  32,  who  has  served  three  years 
of  a  20-year  sentence  for  shooting  a  friend  during  a  fit  of  in¬ 
sanity.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  court  dur¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  day,  and  move  about  at  their  pleasure,  offering 
for  sale  to  our  party  various  articles  made  by  themselves,  such 
as  lace,  edging,  etc.,  and  it  was  a  peculiar  sight  to  see  male 
prisoners  standing  in  groups  knitting  edging,  which  they  did 
very  neatly. 

Today,  Tuesday,  Feb.  10,  is  carnival  day,  and  a  bullfight  is 
advertised  to  take  place  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros  at  4.30  p.  m.  I 
omitted  to  witness  the  first  and  only  previous  occurrence  of  this 
character,  because  of  scruples  which  I  entertained  regarding  the 
consistency  of  attending  it  on  the  Sabbath.  This,  however,  will 
probably  be  my  last  chance  to  witness  the  Mexican  national 
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amusement  and  I  decide  to  take  it  in.  Being  an  American  I  am 
charged  the  highest  price  for  admittance  and  given  one  of  the 
best  seats,  which,  by  the  way,  are  chairs  placed  in  a  favorable  po¬ 
sition  for  witnessing  the  performance  and  also  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  amphitheatre,  seats  in  the  sun  being  sold  at  a  much  lower 
price.  Two  bands  are  in  attendance  and  music  is  constant  and 
enlivening.  The  hour  for  commencing  the  performance  arrives. 
All  is  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  A  flourish  of  the  trumpets 
and  loud  huzzas  from  thousands  of  spectators  announce  that  the 
company  is  coming.  The  matadores  and  banderilleros  on  foot, 
and  the  picadores  on  horseback,  all  clad  in  the  gaudiest  colors 
and  gold  and  silver  lace,  march  to  the  president’s  box  and  tender 
him  the  proper  salute,  when  the  fight  is  ready  to  commence.  All 
eyes  are  turned  toward  the  strong  door,  where  the  bulls  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter.  They  are  thrown  open,  and  as  the  bull  bounds 
into  the  arena  a  steel  barb  having  a  rosette  of  colored  paper 
ribbons  attached  is  fastened  in  his  shoulder.  The  flaunting  of 
the  red  capes  by  the  capadores  enrages  the  bull  still  more  and  he 
charges  on  one  of  them,  but  his  attention  is  soon  diverted  to  the 
picadores,  who  ride  horses  that  are  blindfolded,  and  his  charge 
on  the  horse  is  resisted  by  a  lance  in  the  hand  of  the  picadore  or 
rider,  which  often  proves  ineffectual  and  the  rider  is  thrown, 
while  the  horse,  unable  to  see,  is  usually  gored  and  often  killed. 
After  the  bull  has  made  three  charges  on  the  picadores  the 
trumpet  sounds  and  the  horses  go  out  of  the  ring.  The  next 
feature  is  the  thrusting  of  the  banderillas;  a  banderilla  is  a 
barbed  wire  about  two  feet  long,  covered  with  colored  paper 
ribbons;  they  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  bull’s  shoulders  by  the 
banderilla,  and  must  be  lodged  within  a  prescribed  limit  on  the 
animal.  A  failure  to  place  them  in  the  proper  place  would  be 
the  signal  for  hisses  from  the  crowd.  The  banderillero,  with  a 
banderilla  in  each  hand  raised  at  arm’s  length  above  his  head, 
faces  the  animal  and  waits  the  attack.  The  bull,  enraged  at  his 
audacity,  charges  on  him  at  full  speed,  and  if  the  bantierillero  is 
an  expert  he  inserts  the  banderillas  and  gracefully  turns  and  es¬ 
capes  injury  from  the  bull,  which,  as  soon  as  he  can  check  his 
speed,  turns  about  to  find  another  banderillo  ready  to  receive 
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his  attack.  Now  furious  with  rage  from  torture,  and  excited  by 
the  boisterous  cheering  of  the  crowd,  he  renews  his  attack,  re¬ 
ceiving  in  all  six  banderillas  in  his  flesh.  Now  he  is  wild  ancTbel- 
lowing  with  rage,  pawing  the  ground  and  snorting  the  air,  driven 
to  desperation.  Another  signal  from  the  president  indicates 
that  the  bull  has  been  tortured  enough  and  shall  be  killed.  Now 
the  matador  comes  to  the  front,  sword  in  the  right  hand,  while 
the  left  hand  grasps  the  muleta,  which  is  a  blood  red  cloth  used 
to  infuriate  the  bull.  This  is  flaunted  before  him  by  the  mata¬ 
dor  in  such  a  skilful  way  that  the  bull  rushes  for  the  cloth  in¬ 
stead  of  the  person  who  holds  it,  and  after  practising  this  de¬ 
ception  several  times,  and  exhausting  the  strength  of  the  animal 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  matador  thrusts  the  sword  between  the 
shoulders,  burying  it  to  the  hilt,  and  pierces  the  heart  of  the 
animal,  which  falls  dead  at  his  feet.  Shouts  of  applause  burst 
exultingly  forth  from  the  crowd,  hats,  canes  and  cigars  without 
number  are  thrown  into  the  arena.  The  matador  bows  his  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  and  throws  back  the  hats  and  canes  to  their 
owners.  Immediately  a  person  makes  fast  a  rope  around  the 
bull's  horns,  the  band  plays  and  a  double  door  in  the  arena 
opens,  three  mules  harnessed  abreast,  gaudily  decorated  with 
flags  and  ornamental  harness,  gallop  to  the  spot,  the  rope  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bull's  horns  is  made  fast  to  the  mules,  and  on  the 
keen  run  the  mules  drag  the  bull  on  his  back  with  feet  in  the  air 
out  of  the  arena.  Immediately  the  bugle  blows,  the  low  door 
opens  again,  another  bull  gallops  into  the  arena,  and  the  same 
programme  is  repeated  until  five  or  six  bulls  have  been  killed  and 
the  show  is  over.  Have  you  seen  a  bullfight?  was  one  of  the 
first  interrogatories  I  had  to  answer  after  putting  foot  again  on 
United  States  soil.  Yes!  and  I  am  not  proud  to  say  it;  a  curi¬ 
osity  has  been  satisfied,  but  the  fight  seemed  a  very  unequal  one. 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  bull,  if  he  has  any  spunk  or 
fight  in  him,  must  die.  I  saw  but  five  killed;  one  of  which  evi¬ 
dently  thought  “discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,"  could  not 
be  induced  to  fight  and  was  allowed  to  retire  unharmed. 

The  following  day  was  Ash  Wednesday,  and  in  loitering 
about  the  city  I  observed  the  Catholic  people,  who  include  nearly 
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the  whole  population,  appearing  on  the  street  with  a  Maltese 
cross  stamped  upon  their  forehead,  and,  deciding  to  see  the  proc¬ 
ess  by  which  it  is  secured,  I  followed  the  direction  from  which 
the  people  thus  marked  came.  I  found  my  way  into  a  Catholic 
church,  where  apparently  the  priest,  who  stood  behind  the  altar 
rail,  was  stamping  the  ashes  upon  the  forehead  of  his  parishion¬ 
ers.  The  crowd  who  patiently  waited  their  turn  was  large. 

Today  the  thermometer  has  registered  76  in  the  shade.  We 
leave  at  6  o’clock  p.  m.,  returning  over  the  same  route  to  Ira- 
puato,  thence  north.  Just  as  we  are  about  stepping  onto  the 
cars  the  report  comes  that  a  murder  has  just  taken  place  but  a 
short  distance  from  our  train,  the  result  of  a  dispute  between 
two  Mexicans,  and  after  we  get  fairly  under  way  we  are  again 
startled  by  the  report  of  several  eye-witnesses  on  the  train  that  a 
native  who  got  a  position  on  the  platform  of  the  rear  car  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  short  cheap  ride  was  last  seen  lying  mo¬ 
tionless  beside  the  track,  having  jumped  from  the  train  after  the 
headway  was  such  as  to  whirl  him  several  times  in  the  air. 

At  10.15  a.  m.  the  following  morning  we  are  again  at  Aguas- 
calientes,  and  again  see  the  long  line  of  clothes  hung  upon  the 
bushes  to  dry,  while  the  owners,  who  had  first  washed  and  hung 
them  there,  were  now  bathing  themselves  in  the  ditch  near  by. 
Our  train  stops  long  enough  for  us  to  visit  the  town  a  mile  away 
and  enjoy  a  warm  water  bath  at  the  bath  house,  and  at  4:30  p.m. 
we  again  journey  north,  reaching  the  mining  city  of  Zacatecas, 
having  a  population  of  75,000  and  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the 
same  name,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  Here 
we  make  a  halt,  and  for  the  first  time  since  reaching  Mexico  find 
when  awakening  in  the  morning  that  it  is  raining  hard.  Rain  is 
not  expected  in  Mexico  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  since  this 
is  a  mountain  town  having  an  elevation  of  2,000  ft.  above  that  of 
Mount  Washington,  the  New  England  pinnacle,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  was  local  and  did  not  extend  to  the  valley  be¬ 
low.  At  8.30  a.  m.  the  sky  had  the  appearance  of  clearing,  and 
we  visit  the  city  by  tramway,  and  also  go  by  tramway  to  the 
neighboring  town  of  Guadalupe,  the  grade  being  such  between 
the  two  places  that  the  entire  journey  was  made  by  the  power  of 
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gravitation.  In  Guadalupe  we  visit  a  very  costly  chapel  near 
the  church  whose  pillars  and  adornments  are  covered  with  gen¬ 
uine  gold  leaf.  Onyx  has  also  been  fully  used  in  ornamentation 
and  the  floor  is  made  of  cedar,  which  lends  an  agreeable  per¬ 
fume.  The  chapel  was  the  gift  of  a  lady  who  had  a  large  in¬ 
come  from  an  investment  in  a  mine  near  by,  and  who  has  since 
died  and  is  buried  at  the  entrance  to  the  building.  Another 
institution  of  the  town  is  an  orphan  asylum  and  college,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1875  in  the  old  convent.  Here  more  than  1,000  or¬ 
phans  receive  care,  education  and  instruction  in  various  indus¬ 
trial  branches.  After  visiting  the  latter  very  worthy  institution 
we  return  by  tramway  to  Zacatecas,  each  tram  car  being  drawn 
by  several  mules.  At  a  certain  place  between  the  two  towns 
the  walls  of  a  building  come  very  near  to  the  passing  car,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  road,  an  American,  who  happens  to  be 
with  us,  calls  our  attention  to  a  small  black  cross  painted  on  the 
wall  of  the  building,  which  indicates  the  spot  where  a  young 
lover  put  his  head  out  the  car  window,  to  convey  some  sweet 
message  to  his  best  girl,  who  sat  on  a  seat  behind  his  own,  and 
while  doing  so  was  instantly  killed  by  his  head  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  wall. 

Soon  after  dinner  we  are  again  en  route,  with  one  more 
Mexican  city  to  visit,  viz.,  Chihuahua,  capital  of  the  state  of  that 
name,  which  we  reach  at  4.15  p.  m.  the  following  day.  By  horse 
cars  we  are  conveyed  back  and  forth  between  the  station  and  the 
town.  We  are  now  nearing  the  United  States,  and  Chihuahua 
has  more  of  an  American  appearance  than  the  cities  farther 
south.  A  governor’s  palace,  built  in  1890,  constructed  of  stone, 
and  two  stories  high,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  modern  ar¬ 
chitecture  in  the  place,  which  is  said  to  have  a  population  of 
15,000  people.  The  church  of  La  Parroquia,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  sum  of  $800,000. 
Its  facade  is  adorned  with  life  size  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  buildings  in  the  city,  however,  are 
made  of  adobe,  and  have  the  characteristic  low,  iron  grated  win¬ 
dows  which  constantly  remind  a  northern  person  more  of  a 
prison  than  of  a  dwelling. 
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Sunday  morning,  Feb.  15,  we  are  at  Juarez,  and  pass  over 
the  Rio  Grande  river  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  the  customhouse 
officers  proceed  to  examine  the  baggage  and  figure  out  a  duty  on 
certain  articles,  especially  pottery,  both  plain  and  decorated, 
which  is  dutiable  at  rates  varying  from  20  to  60  per  cent,  ad  va¬ 
lorem.  Here  my  connection  with  the  party  terminated.  They 
continue  on  to  California,  and  I  pursue  a  sort  of  “go  as  you 
please”  journey  home,  and  since  it  was  my  connection  with  the 
“Raymond  Party”  that  I  originally  proposed  to  write  about,  it 
would  be  proper  that  here  my  story  should  end,  although  the 
rest  of  the  journey  was  not  without  incident,  having  been  in  the 
city  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  very  near  the  spot,  where  the  Cash- 
Young  tragedy  took  place,  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  murders 
ever  perpetrated  in  the  city.  On  the  following  day  my  ticket 
took  me  through  the  town  of  Bald  Knob,  Ark.,  and  over  the  spot 
where  the  double  tragedy  in  a  parlor  car  had  been  enacted  a  few 

hours  previous.  _ 

On  our  return  trip  we  diverge  from  our  direct  route  m  order 

to  visit  the  quaint  city  of  Guadalajara. 

It  was  there  I  saw  the  bullfight  previously  described. 

Appended  is  the  only  portion  of  one  of  their  newspapers 
which  was  printed  in  English  and  was  a  hearty  welcome  to  our 
party.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  was  in  Spanish.  El  *"er- 
curio”  Bids  Welcome  to  the  American  Tourists  on  Their  Visit, 
Jan.  1891,  to  Guadalajara,  the  Pearl  of  Western  Mexico. 

You  are  welcome,  fellow  countrymen  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Liberator  of  the  American  Union  and  of  Wm.  Penn,  the 

founder  of  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia. 

We  welcome  you,  whenyou  comein  peace  to  enjoyour  azure 
sky.  our  golden  sunshine ;  you  come  to  appreciate  by  your  own 
selves  the  primitive  customs  of  our  Indian  race  and  to  observe 
the  manners  of  our  gentry ;  you  are  now  among  us  and  many  see 
that  we  are  greedy  of  progress,  eager  of  happiness. 

When  you  have  visited  our  Guadalajara,  founded  in  1541 
by  Cristobal  de  Onate,  one  of  the  bravest  Lieutenants  that  Cor- 
tez  sent  to  this  part  of  the  Aztec  Land,  you  may  say  you  know 
the  Sevilla  of  America. 
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We  are  sure  you  will  not  be  able  to  complain  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  not  being  kind  and  hospitable.  The  Arabs  offered  their 
guests  salt  and  water  to  welcome  them;  the  Guadalajarans  offer 
you  their  non-rivalled  climate,  their  odorous  flowers,  their 
hearty  greetings. 

Visit  our  public  buildings,  our  temples,  our  gardens;  go 
through  our  streets,  and  while  you  wait  for  the  car  that  leads  to 
the  Station,  rest  under  the  orange  trees  in  full  blossom  that  sur¬ 
round  our  Plaza  de  Armas  and  inhale  their  sweet  perfume. 

In  the  office  of  the  Mercurio,  the  leading  newspaper  of  the 
town,  or  either  from  its  dealers,  you  can  obtain  an  important 
pamphlet,  “Guadalajara's  Souvenir,"  written  in  English,  which 
contains  a  brief  and  exact  history  of  the  Capital  of  the  riclf  State 
of  Jalisco.  It  is  the  best  guide,  and  has  been  bought  by  every 
tourist  who  has  visited  the  city. 

Do  not  fail  to  go  to  the  Hospicio,  a  magnificent  charitable 
institution  recently  admired  by  Jay  Gould,  and  before  him  by 
many  other  American  guests ;  the  Government's  Palace,  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  Penitentiary,  the  Cathedral,  the  new  church  of  San 
Jose,  are  all  structures  worthy  of  your  attention.  San  Jose  (the 
church)  is  made,  so  to  say,  of  gold;  it  is  simply  grand. 

You  have  seen  Juanacatlan,  our  Niagara  Falls,  but  you 
must  go  to  the  picturesque  village  of  San  Pedro,  and  call  on  the 
celebrated  Panduro,  the  Indian  sculptor,  who  works  prodigious¬ 
ly  with  the  most  primitive  implements  and  without  any  principles 
of  statuary.  Panduro  is  the  Fidias  of  our  Indians.  La  Barran¬ 
ca  is  a  delightful  ravine  not  far  off,  and  Atemajac  is  a  cotton 
factory  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

Try  our  national  whiskey  (tequila).  There  are  farmers  in 
the  State  who  have  become  wealthy  by  extracting  that  liquid 
from  the  maguey  plant  (agave). 

In  Guadalajara  you  always  find  delicate  flowers,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  women  promenading  from  6  to  8  and  from  8.30  to  10  p.  m. 
at  the  Plaza,  where  you  can  observe  a  custom  peculiar  to  this 
town  only.  It  is,  that  ladies  walk  around  one  way,  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  contrary.  This  is  our  favorite  garden  to  hear  the 
best  pieces  of  music  played  by  our  bands  and  to  see  our  belles. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  the  city  will  be  celebrating  an  an¬ 
niversary  of  a  great  battle  fought  on  the  fields  of  La  Mojoneia, 
The  brave  general  Corona  routed  the  rebellious  hosts  of  the  In¬ 
dian  chief  Lozada,  surnamed  the  “Tiger  of  Alica,”  who  would 
have  plundered  the  city  amid  blood  and  lead ;  but  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  Corona  made  them  flee  backwards.  If  you  wish,  you  may 
attend  in  the  evening  of  that  day  to  the  Degollado  Theater, 
where  a  civic  feast  is  to  take  place  in  commemoration  of  that 
historical  event. 

To  end,  we  offer  as  a  compliment  to  the  American  newcom¬ 
ers  this  article  in  poor  English  and  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison,  actual  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Grand 
Republic  of  North  America. 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Monday,  Feb.  16,  1891. 

Leave  El  Paso  by  train  for  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  at  1.30 
P.  M. 

The  temperature  is  uncomfortably  warm.  We  pass  through 
a  very  sterile,  hilly  country  in  El  Paso  County  producing  not 
much  but  sage  brush  and  Mexican  dagger,  and  soon  run  into  a 
sand  storm,  which  easily  finds  its  way  into  our  Pullman  car  and 
decorates  our  entire  wardrobe. 

Tuesday  at  noon  we  arrive  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  are  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  carried  in  hacks  about  the 
city,  which  appears  to  be  well  laid  out  and  prosperous. 

We  next  go  by  motor  car  to  Oak  Cliff,  a  suburb,  where  is 
located  a  fine  hotel  that  we  are  shown  over,  and  finally  given  a 
cake  and  wine  repast  by  the  proprietor. 

Returning  to  Dallas,  we  visit  the  Club  rooms,  where  we  are 
hospitably  entertained. 

At  8.10  p.  m.  continue  my  journey  by  rail,  and  reach  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  at  1.30  p.  m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  18,  and  meet 
my  relatives. 

Hot  Springs,  a  city  of  ten  thousand  people,  was  lively  and 
beautiful. 
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A  creek  runs  through  the  center  of  the  city,  and  has  been 
covered  over,  and  for  a  long  distance  runs  under  a  street. 

Among  the  hotels  the  Eastman  and  Park  were  the  largest, 
and  the  two  that  I  visited. 

The  hot  water  springs  have  apparently  a  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  for  curing  skin  and  blood  diseases. 

The  system  of  healing,  as  I  understood,  is  to  take  the  hot 
water  baths  and  sweat  the  impurities  out  through  the  pores. 

The  waters  are  also  taken  internally  as  required,  for  vari¬ 
ous  complaints. 

Friday,  Feb.  20,  leave  Hot  Springs  at  3  p.  m.  en  route  for 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Arrive  at  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas, 
located  on  a  bluff  on  the  Arkansas  river,  near  the  center  of  the 
state,  at  6  p.  m.,  where  we  have  supper,  and  continue  my  journey 
reaching  St.  Louis  early  in  the  morning,  Saturday,  Feb.  21st, 
1891. 

Funeral  of  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman. 

I  went  out  on  the  street.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but 
its  rays  fell  upon  a  city  draped  in  mourning.  The  hearts  of  the 
people  were  saddened  as  they  lined  up  on  either  side  of  the 
streets  along  the  route  that  the  rentains  of  one  of  the  great  Gen¬ 
erals  of  the  Union  army  of  the  Civil  War  was  soon  to  pass,  es¬ 
corted  by  legions  of  veterans  of  the  same  war,  many  of  whom 
were  attached  to  his  personal  command. 

Up  to  this  time  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  situation,  but  de¬ 
cided  to  do  what  most  everyone  else  was  doing,  viz.,  to  select  the 
best  location  to  view  the  cortege  when  it  passed,  and  I  thought 
I  was  very  fortunate  to  get  in  the  front  line  on  a  sidewalk,  and  I 
stood  there  for  nearly  three  hours,  as  did  thousands  of  others, 
congratulating  myself  on  my  fine  location,  when  finally  we 
heard  the  dirge  music  by  the  bands,  and  the  procession  was  in 
sight  headed  by  a  cordon  of  police. 

The  streets  as  well  as  the  sidewalks  were  full  of  people. 

The  batons  of  the  police  were  brought  into  use  to  clear  the 
streets,  many  of  whom  were  colored  people. 

There  was  just  one  place  they  could  go,  that  was  to  the 
sidewalk. 
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I  maintained  my  position  as  long  as  I  could,  but  soon  found 
myself  in  the  air  on  the  backs  of  the  crowd. 

I  grasped  my  watch  with  one  hand,  and  steadied  myself  in 
the  air  as  best  I  could  with  the  other,  and  was  glad  to  get  into 
the  back  row  right  side  up. 

It  took  70  minutes  for  the  procession  to  pass  a  given  point. 

The  internment  was  to  be  in  Calvary  Cemetery,  seven  miles 
away. 

After  the  procession  had  passed  I  went  out  to  the  cemetery 
by  street  car  and  had  plenty  of  room. 

It  took  two  hours  and  50  minutes  to  march  to  the  cemetery. 

There  were  seven  troops  of  calvary,  seventeen  platoons  of 
infantry, 

Twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  Sons  of  Veterans, 

Several  Bands,  Police  mounted  and  on  foot, 

G.  A.  It.  Posts,  And  wagon  loads  of  flowers. 

The  formation  when  completed  included  six  divisions. 

The  grave  was  the  usual  pit  lined  with  masonry  and  con¬ 
crete,  and  six  feet  in  depth. 

The  prayer  at  the  grave  was  by  Father  Sherman,  son  of  the 
General. 

Three  times  the  command  was  given  “Load,”  “Ready,” 
“Aim,”  “Fire,”  and  eight  hundred  rifles  belched  forth  their  fare¬ 
well. 

Then  the  artillery  in  the  ravine  below  thundered  forth  its 
salvo  of  twelve  guns. 

When  all  was  still  a  solitary  trumpeter  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  soldier’s  grave  and  with  his  trumpet  sounded  taps,  and 
it  was  all  over.  A  good  soldier  has  gone  to  his  long  rest. 

After  a  very  interesting  and  eventful  journey  I  leave  St. 
Louis  on  Sunday  evening,  Feb.  22,  and  reach  my  Carlisle  home 
Wednesday  noon,  Feb.  24,  completing  my  Mexican  trip. 
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Chapter  XI 


POSTMASTER  1893 

Sidney  A.  Bull  was  the  twelfth  Postmaster  for  the  town  of 
Carlisle,  and  received  his  appointment  July  1,  1870,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  John  S.  Gerow,  Jan.  14,  1887,  and  again  appointed 
April  10,  1889,  and  held  the  office  until  Feb.  1,  1893,  about  21 
years  in  all,  when  he  resigned  the  office,  previous  to  changing 
his  residence  to  Billerica,  Mass.,  where  he  was  to  make  his 
future  home. 

My  last  appointment  was  made  by  John  Wanamaker,  Post¬ 
master  General,  who  also  granted  my  resignation,  and  accom¬ 
panied  it  with  the  following  letter  of  appreciation : 

“I  desire  officially  to  recognize  the  important  service  you 
have  rendered  as  Postmaster  under  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison.  Whatever  has  been  accomplished  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  service  has  only  been  possible  through  the  fi¬ 
delity  and  zeal  of  those  associated  with  the  Postmaster  General. 

“In  making  this  acknowledgment  of  your  valuable  assist¬ 
ance,  I  beg  that  in  the  future,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  you 
will  continue  your  interest  in  the  postal  service,  and  study  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  every  possible  way  its  extension  and  improvement. 

Your  friend, 

JNO.  WANAMAKER, 

Postmaster  General. 

“Washington,  February  15th,  1893.” 

BILLERICA  HOME,  NEW  BLOCK  1893-4 

Having  previously  sold  my  two-thirds  interest  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  Carlisle,  conducted  under  the  name  of  Bull  & 
Chamberlin,  to  my  partner,  Warren  B.  Chamberlin,  and  his 
brother,  and  also  having  given  deed  of  the  land  and  buildings 
owned  by  my  brother  and  myself,  to  Mrs.  Hannah  E.  D.  Cham¬ 
berlin,  it  was  on  April  30,  1893,  that  I  moved  to  Billerica  Center 
to  occupy  with  my  wife  and  family  what  was  known  as  the  Paul 
Hill  estate,  located  in  Billerica  Center,  which  I  had  previously 
purchased,  and  obtained  deed  dated  Oct.  20,  1892. 
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The  Billerica  property  included  a  three-story  frame  build¬ 
ing  and  ell,  built  in  1873,  a  barn  40x40,  and  12%  acres  of  land, 
with  a  frontage  on  Boston  Road  of  404  feet,  located  east  of  the 
Billerica  Center  Common. 

The  farm  had  been  neglected  for  some  time,  and  I  gave  it 
intense  cultivation,  and  set  out  325  fruit  trees,  which  later  pro¬ 
duced  much  prize  fruit. 

I  soon  joined  the  Middlesex  North  Agricultural  Society, 
which  owned  exhibition  grounds  and  hall  in  Lowell,  where  I  an¬ 
nually  exhibited  fruit  and  vegetables  that  were  often  awarded 
first  prizes  and  where  I  served  for  several  years  as  superintend- 
ent  of  the exhibition  hall  and  from  time  to  time  was  chosen  for 
one  of  the  judges  on  certain  lines,  and  have  been  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  for  many  years. 

On  this  farm  is  a  large  boulder,  fifteen  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  high,  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  seems  to 

be  no  more  rock  similar  to  it  in  this  locality. 

Several  people  who  have  seen  it  claim  it  was  brought  and 

left  here  in  the  glacial  period. 

In  1894  I  built  a  three-story  block  40x54  in  size,  100  feet 
north  of  my  Billerica  home  on  Boston  Road,  known  as  Central 

Block. 

The  lower  story  is  used  for  two  stores,  over  which  are  two 
six-room  tenements,  and  back  of  which  are  garages  accommo¬ 
dating  six  autos,  with  second  story  room  for  storage. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

When  we  changed  our  residence  from  Carlisle  to  Billerica, 
Mass,  in  the  year  1893,  our  children  Leslie  Augustus,  Leila 
Sawyer  and  Albert  Sidney  were  young  and  had  never  attended 

school.  _ 

When  of  proper  age  they  attended  the  Billerica  schools,  and 

later,  all  were  graduates  of  the  Lowell  High  School. 

In  1906,  Leslie  Augustus  entered  Dartmouth  College  and 
graduated  in  1910,  entered  Yale  Forestry  School  in  1910,  and 
studied  successively  in  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  Arkansas, 
and  graduated  in  1912. 


LEILA  SAWYER  BULL  AS  PRESENTED  TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  DUKE  OF 
CONNAUGHT  AND  H.  R.  H.  PRINCESS  PATRICIA  OF  CONNAUGHT  AT  THE 
OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT  IN  OTTAWA,  CANADA,  1914 


MR.  AND  MRS. 


ALBERT  SIDNEY  BULL  AND  SON, 
ROBERT  WESLEY 
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Leila  Sawyer  took  a  three  years  college  preparatory  course 
of  study  at  Mt.  Ida  School  in  Newton,  Mass.,  including  piano,  and 
graduated  in  1909.  She  also  studied  vocal  and  piano  music  one 
year  at  Mt.  Allison  College,  Sackville,  New  Brunswick. 

Later  she  took  a  five-year  course  of  study  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston.  Studying  piano  and  voice 
culture  and  graduated  in  1918,  and  immediately  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  to  teach  piano  and  voice  at  Stanstead  College,  Stanstead, 
Quebec,  Canada;  which  position  she  resigned  four  years  later, 
and  since  which  time  her  home  has  been  in  Florida  or  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  her  musical  talents  have  always  been  in  demand. 

Albert  Sidney  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1911  and  grad¬ 
uated  in  1915,  since  which  time  his  business  has  been  chiefly 
mercantile. 


A  COINCIDENCE  1893 

Shortly  before  I  went  to  Framingham  I  attended  the  wed¬ 
ding  ceremonies  in  the  Congregational  Church,  Harvard,  Mass., 
of  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  and  Miss  Ella  Dodge. 

The  bride  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Dodge,  pastor  of 
the  Harvard  Congregational  Church,  and  also  one  of  my  school¬ 
mates. 

About  a  year  later,  when  I  was  a  store  clerk  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Grace  Congregational  Church  at  Framingham  Center,  and 
thus  was  my  pastor  for  two  years  more  or  less,  when  he  resigned 
and  later  occupied  positions  in  several  prominent  Unitarian  pul¬ 
pits,  and  became  a  noted  preacher  of  that  denomination. 

In  1893  I  moved  from  Carlisle  to  Billerica  Center  and  found 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Savage  were  still  my  neighbors,  living  in  their 
home  beside  the  Billerica  Common. 
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BILLERICA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  1894 
Organized  Oct.  16,  1894 

Frederic  A.  Morey,  President 
Mrs.  Martha  H.  Sage,  Vice-President 
Samuel  Tucker,  Secretary 
Sidney  A.  Bull,  Treasurer 

Incorporated  Feb.  20,  1896 

Frederic  A.  Morey,  President 
Mrs.  Martha  H.  Sage,  Vice-President 
Martha  A.  Dodge,  Secretary 
Sidney  A.  Bull,  Treasurer 

Following  are  historical  places  permanently  marked  by 
the  Billerica  Historical  Society,  and  the  text  of  the  inscriptions. 

Birthplace  and  Home  of 
ASA  POLLARD 
First  to  fall  at 
Bunker  Hill 
June  17,  1775 

Location,  Corner  of  Pollard  and  Call  Streets,  No.  Billerica. 

The  Ancient  Oak 

This  tree  was  here  when  George  W ashington  passed 
through  Billerica  Nov.  5,  1789,  during  a  tour  of  New  England, 
and  is  one  of  the  original  forest  trees. 

Extract  from  Washington’s  diary : 

Mr.  Phillips  accompanied  me  from  Andover  through  Bellarika 

to  Lexington. 

A  mile  or  two  from  Andover  you  descend  into  a  pine  level,  pretty 
sandy,  and  mixed  with  swamps,  through  which  you  ride  several 
miles,  till  you  ascend  the  heights,  on  which  the  tovn  oi  Bellarika 
stands,  which  is  so  pleasantly  situated,  10  miles  from  Andover. 

This  inscription  placed  here  by  the 
Billerica  Historical  Society, 

1896 

Location,  Boston  Road,  Billerica  Center. 
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Site  of 

YE  MAINE  GARRISON  HOUSE 
and  Homestead  of 
REV.  SAMUEL  WHITING, 

First  Minister  of  Billerica, 

1663—1713 

Billerica  Historical  Society 

1900. 

Located  corner  of  Concord  Road 
and  Charnstaff  Lane, 

Billerica  Center. 

AMOS  WYMAN  HOMESTEAD 

Here 

JOHN  HANCOCK 
And 

SAMUEL  ADAMS 

Found  refuge  from  the  British  Soldiers 
April  19,  1775. 

Billerica  Historical  Society 
1899 

Located  east  of  Turnpike  near  Burlington  line. 

On  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  Billerica  Center  Common 
there  is  erected  a  brick  pillar  with  a  cement  cap  bearing  a  bronze 
plate  inscribed  as  follows : 

Here  stood  the  first  meeting  house  in  Billerica,  erected  in  1660. 

09.  9,  59. 

It  is  agreed,  by  the  major  Prt.  of  the  Towne  that  there  shall 
be  a  meeting  house  built  this  winter  following.  Thirty  foot 
longe,  and  twenty  and  foure  feet  wide  and  twelve  foot  highe,  and 
the  studs  to  be  three  feet  asunder,  the  Comitte  apoynted  to  agre 
with  workmen  to  build  and  finish  the  said  house  are  Ralph  Hill, 
sen’r,  George  Farley,  Jonathan  Danforth  Jr. 

It  is  agred  also  that  the  sids  and  ends  shall  be  covered  with  bords 
and  the  roof  with  thatch. 
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Billerica  Historical 
Society,  1901. 

Town  Records, 

Vol.  1.  Page  12. 

Aqueduct  for  the  Middlesex  Canal. 

Over  the  Shawsheen  River. 

Built  in  1796. 

To  commemorate  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Billerica,  May  29,  1905,  crockery  plates  decorated  in  blue 
were  made  in  England  and  bore  designs  as  follows: 

1.  Aqueduct  of  the  Middlesex  Canal 

over  Shawsheen  River,  Billerica,  Mass. 

2.  Soldiers’  Monument 

1861 — 1865. 

Dedicated  Oct.  8,  1873. 

3.  Sabba-Day  House 

Billerica,  Mass. 

Built  in  1768. 

4#  Town  Hall, 

Billerica,  Mass. 

Erected  1895. 

5.  The  Old  Oak, 

Billerica,  Mass. 

6.  First  Parish  Meeting  House, 

Billerica,  Mass. 

Erected  1797. 

CHURCH  TREASURER,  1895  BILLERICA 

I  came  to  Billerica  to  live  in  the  depression  year  of  1893, 
and  had  the  church  affiliation  of  myself  and  wife  transferred 
from  the  Congregational  Church  in  Carlisle  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Billerica. 

At  the  annual  church  meeting  in  1895  I  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Church  Treasurer. 

The  annual  salary  paid  the  minister  was  $1,000,  and  he 
paid  rent  for  his  home. 

The  salary  and  other  church  expenses  were  raised  by  subr 
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scription.  There  were  no  invested  church  funds  when  the  church 
treasury  was  turned  over  to  me. 

The  Billerica  Church,  located  on  Andover  street,  was  a 
building  60x40  feet,  and  was  dedicated  Jan.  13,  1830,  and  when 
we  moved  here  was  free  from  debt,  and  had  installed  a  large 
pipe  organ  given  by  Mr.  Azel  Patten,  of  Appleton,  Wisconsin 
(formerly  of  Billerica),  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother, 
who  were  zealous  patrons  of  the  church. 

Soon  after  my  election  as  Church  Treasurer,  The  First  Or¬ 
thodox  Congregational  Society  in  Billerica  was  incorporated.  I 
was  one  of  the  incorporators,  and  a  treasurer  of  said  Society  was 
annually  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  handle  the  church 
funds. 

My  term  of  office  as  Treasurer  was  nearly  all  for  The  First 
Orthodox  Congregational  Society  in  Billerica. 

The  church  had  no  invested  funds  until  the  above-named 
Society  was  incorporated. 

Preaching  services  were  held  regularly  every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  church  and  every  Sunday  evening  in  the  vestry.  There 
was  also  a  mid-week  evening  meeting  in  the  vestry,  all  of  which 
were  well  attended. 

Soon  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  church,  and  four  new  pews,  with  a  total  capacity  for  seat¬ 
ing  24  persons  were  added  to  the  rear  of  the  original  pews. 

Early  in  the  year  1907  it  wTas  voted  to  make  certain  repairs 
on  the  church,  and  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  I  was  one, 
was  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

A  subscription  paper  was  circulated  to  obtain  funds,  and 
repairs  were  made  at  an  expense  of  $2,187.40,  and  it  was  re¬ 
dedicated  with  the  bills  all  paid. 

During  my  term  as  Church  Treasurer  in  Billerica  several  do¬ 
nations  were  made  to  the  church  and  were  invested,  and  were 
known  as  church  funds,  and  were  treated  as  per  request  of  the 
donors  as  follows : 

Azel  Patten  Fund 

Income  to  be  used  to  repair  and  maintain  building  used 

for  public  worship  . $5,000.00 
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Martha  A.  Page  Fund 

To  be  used  toward  the  purchase  of  a  parsonage,  or  in¬ 
come  used  to  keep  parsonage  in  repair  . $500.00 


Susan  H.  P.  Jaquith  Fund 

Income  may  be  used  for  local  expenses  . 

Samuel  W.  Underhill  Fund 

Income  may  be  used  for  local  expenses . 


$300.00 

$100.00 


At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  church  in  the  year 
1928  I  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  First  Orthodox  Congrega¬ 
tional  Society  in  Billerica  for  the  thirty-fourth  consecutive  time, 
but  since  it  was  voted  to  make  expensive  alterations  and  repairs 
on  the  building  for  which  no  special  canvass  had  been  made  to 
secure  funds;  and  since  we  were  paying  our  pastor  an  annual 
salary  of  $2,700,  and  running  expenses  had  accordingly  in¬ 
creased,  and  while  church  attendance  had  materially  decreased, 
I  deemed  it  best  from  a  monetary  standpoint  that  I  resign  the 
office  of  Treasurer,  which  I  did,  and  turned  over  to  my  successoi 
in  office  on  July  10,  1928,  securities,  cash  and  funds  at  a  market 
value  of  $15,291.07,  with  bills  all  paid  to  date. 

Thus  I  have  served  as  Church  Treasurer  in  Carlisle  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  and  in  Billerica  for  33  years,  or  a  total  of  forty-six 


years  in  all. 


SIDNEY  A.  BULL,  Treasurer 
The  First  Orthodox  Congregational  Society 

in  Billerica. 


INSURANCE  AGENT  1895 

During  my  25  years  of  service  behind  the  counter,  and  20 
years  of  the  time  also  as  postmaster,  I  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  frequent  use  of  pencil  or  pen  that  when  I  abandoned  these 
occupations  in  Carlisle,  and  moved  to  a  farm  in  Billerica  Center, 
I  found  it  hard  to  realize  that  my  day’s  work  was  done  after 
supper,  except  I  had  a  few  letters  to  write,  or  some  clerical  work 

to  do. 

Consequently  I  filed  an  application  with  the  Aetna  Fire 
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Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  appointment  as  Insurance 
Agent  for  this  locality,  which  they  favorably  considered,  and 
sent  me  my  appointment  dating  from  Aug.  19,  1895. 

But  an  insurance  agency  to  be  considered  as  a  real  agency 
must  include  more  than  one  company,  so  I  made  application  and 
received  the  appointment  as  agent  for  the  following  companies 
in  the  order  hereinafter  named  viz.  : 

Norfolk  Mutual  and  Dedham  Mutual,  both  of  Dedham,  Mass. 
Cambridge  Mutual,  of  Cambridge. 

Quincy  Mutual,  of  Quincy,  and  the 
American  Surety  Co.  of  New  York. 

This  was  a  new  agency,  and  I  was  a  new  resident  in  the 
town,  and  there  were  several  established  agencies  already  in  the 
town,  consequently  business  was  slow  in  starting. 

The  first  year  I  wrote  but  one  policy.  I  knew  I  had  sound 
companies,  the  best  there  were,  and  had  faith  in  the  future  out¬ 
come,  and  was  not  disappointed. 

The  next  year  I  wrote  a  number  of  policies,  and  business 
continued  to  increase  from  year  to  year  until  with  renewals  it 
proved  a  very  satisfactory  adjunct  to  my  main  business  of  farm¬ 
ing. 

After  continuing  the  agency  in  my  name  for  20  years,  it 
was  in  the  year  1915  that  my  youngest  son,  Albert  Sidney,  grad¬ 
uated  from  Dartmouth  College  and  opened  a  grocery  store  in 
my  building  known  as  Central  Block,  located  100  feet  north 
from  my  home. 

Having  more  business  than  I  wanted  in  connection  with  my 
farm,  I  resigned  my  connection  as  agent  for  the  several  insurance 
companies  in  his  favor. 

This  plan  was  favorably  approved  by  the  several  compa¬ 
nies,  and  the  transfer  was  made. 

Two  years  later  the  World  War  was  in  need  of  more  men, 
and  my  son  sold  his  grocery  business  and  enlisted  in  the  Aviation 
Department  for  government  service,  and  his  insurance  business 
was  taken  over  by  his  cousin,  Everett  S.  Bull,  who  was  employed 
by  his  father,  who  was  proprietor  of  a  dry  goods  store  also  in 
Central  Block. 
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On  Dec.  1,  1929,  the  latter  agent,  Everett  S.  Bull,  died  very 
suddenly  at  his  Billerica  home,  and  the  agency  was  transferred 
to  my  elder  son,  Leslie  A.  Bull,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  is  now 
known  as  “The  Bull  Insurance  Agency,”  established  1895. 

My  connection  with  each  of  the  six  insurance  companies 
that  I  represented  was  of  a  most  friendly  nature,  and  while  I 
was  loath  to  dissolve  the  connection,  I  found  the  duties  too  bur¬ 
densome,  and  succumbed  to  the  inevitable. 

Each  of  the  six  companies  I  represented  sent  me  letters  of 
regret  regarding  the  separation  of  our  business  relations,  but  the 
Aetna  was  the  first  and  largest  company  I  had,  and  I  am  copying 
their  letter  only,  as  follows : 

Hartford,  August  19,  1915. 

Mr.  Sidney  A.  Bull, 

Billerica,  Mass. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bull, — 

We  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  seventh  inst.  expressing 
your  kind  feeling  for  the  Aetna  and  its  management. 

In  closing  your  personal  business  relations  with  this  office 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  receive  such  an  expression  of  good  will, 
and  you  can  rest  assured  it  is  reciprocated  in  full  measure.  It 
is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  part  with  our  old  agents  of 
high  character  and  standing,  especially  those  of  the  old  school, 
of  whom  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  you  are  a  typical  represen¬ 
tative,  and  we  shall  miss  your  familiar  style  and  methodical 

ways. 

But  inasmuch  as  your  voluntary  resignation  was  made  pri¬ 
marily  to  pave  the  way  for  the  advancement  of  your  son,  and  to 
retain  him  at  your  side,  have  no  doubt  the  arrangement  will 
prove  a  favoring  circumstance  for  you  in  the  end,  and  that  the 
Company  will  also  now  reap  the  benefit  not  only  of  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  advice,  but  of  the  younger  man  s  activity. 

With  our  good  wishes  for  your  health  and  prosperity,  we 

are, 

Faithfully  yours, 

GUY  E.  BEAKDSLEY, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  LESLIE  A.  BULL  AND  SONS 
PAUL  LESLIE  AND  SIDNEY  HOWARD 
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SIDNEY  A.  BULL  AND  SON,  LESLIE  A.  BULL,  JAN.  1898, 

TWO  WEEKS  IN  BERMUDA. 

Life  a  Delight  in  a  Pleasant  Climate. 

United  States  a  Generous  Buyer  of  the  Islands’  Products. 

Judging  from  the  title  of  this  article,  you  would  expect  little 
except  a  resume  of  a  brief  visit  to  the  Bermuda  islands ;  but  since 
modern  history  involves  ancient  history,  a  description  of  the 
Bermudas  as  they  are  seen  today  cannot  but  be  more  intelligent¬ 
ly  comprehended  if  a  few  of  the  more  important  events  con¬ 
nected  with  its  early  history  are  noted. 

When  and  by  whom  these  islands  were  first  discovered  is  an 
unsolved  mystery,  even  at  the  present  day,  but  the  honor  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  to  a  Spaniard,  by  name  Juan  Bermudez,  for 
whom  they  are  named,  and  the  date  is  put  down  as  1515,  or 
about  23  years  after  the  discovery  of  America. 

Nothing  came  of  Bermudez’s  discovery  at  the  time,  and  in 
1527  Hernando  Camelo,  another  Spaniard,  undertook  to  form  a 
settlement  there,  which  effort  was  also  unsuccessful,  and  the 
islands  (because  of  the  extreme  danger  attending  an  attempt  to 
approach  them,  over  coral  reefs  which  spread  out  for  miles,  and 
in  many  instances  rise  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
water)  became  known  to  mariners  as  “The  Devil’s  Islands,”  and 
were  shunned  by  them,  and  for  years  remained  uninhabited. 

The  actual  starting  point  of  the  history  of  the  Bermudas  as 
a  colony  may  be  considered  to  date  from  the  wreck  of  Sir 
George  Somers,  an  Englishman,  in  1609,  while  on  a  voyage  from 
England  to  Virginia.  When  within  about  600  miles  of  Bermuda 
a  severe  storm  or  hurricane  separated  his  fleet,  and  his  vessel 
was  wrecked  on  the  coral  reefs,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from 
the  mainland  of  Bermuda.  The  vessel  was  lost,  but  much  of 
the  contents  was  saved,  and  also  all  on  board,  in  number  140 
souls,  including  men  and  women.  Here  they  were  compelled  to 
stay  for  about  10  months,  during  which  time  they  built  several 
small  barks  in  which  he  carried  the  people  to  Virginia,  making 
the  voyage  in  12  days. 
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In  his  account  of  this  voyage  and  shipwreck,  subsequently 
sent  by  Sir  George  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  he  says  in  part: 
“The  Bermooda  is  the  most  plentiful  place  that  I  ever  came  to, 
for  fish,  hogs  and  fowle.”  On  arriving  in  Virginia  Sir  George 
discovered  that  the  settlers  were  suffering  and  in  great  destitu¬ 
tion.  He  volunteered  to  go  back  to  Bermuda  and  bring  them 
sustenance ;  this  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  for  shortly  after 
his  arrival  there  he  died  on  St.  George’s  island,  his  heart  being 
buried  there,  and  his  body  conveyed  to  England  for  interment. 
The  spot  where  the  heart  of  this  philanthropic  man  was  buried 
was  originally  marked  by  a  small  wooden  cross.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1620,  a  marble  slab,  properly  inscribed,  was  placed  over 
the  spot  by  Capt.  Nathan  Butler,  who  was  at  that  time  governor 
of  the  islands.  In  1876  the  late  General  Lefroy,  who  was  also  at 
that  date  governor  of  the  colony,  caused  to  be  erected  a  more 
modern  tomb,  with  a  tablet  properly  inscribed,  as  follows: 

Near  this  spot 

Was  interred  in  the  year  1610  the  heart  of  the  heroic  Admiral, 

SIR  GEORGE  SOMERS,  KT., 

Who  nobly  sacrificed  his  life 
to  carry  succour 

to  the  infant  and  suffering  plantation  now 
the  state  of  Virginia. 

To  preserve  his  fame  to  future  ages,  near  the  scene 
his  memorable  shipwreck  of  1609, 
the  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  this  colony,  for  the 
time  being,  caused  this  tablet  to  be  erected. 

1876. 

Considerable  significance  attaches  to  the  exploits  of  this 
humane  and  noble-hearted  man,  since  in  addition  to  naming  the 
island  of  St.  George  for  him,  the  whole  system  was  often  called 
Somers’s  islands.  But  at  the  present  day  these  islands,  where 
chill  and  frost  are  unknown,  and  where  luscious  fruits  and  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  and  foliage  exist  the  whole  year  round,  and  the 
number  of  which  is  said  to  be  synonymous  with  the  number  of 
days  in  our  calendar  year,  are  almost  unanimously  known  as  the 
Bermudas  or  Bermuda  islands,  euphoniously  designated  “Isles  of 
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Beauty”  or  “The  Land  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose.”  While  the 
aggregate  number  of  these  islands  is  upward  of  400,  there  are 
but  five,  Hamilton,  or  the  mainland,  St.  George’s,  St.  David’s, 
Somerset  and  Ireland  islands,  which  are  inhabited  and  cultivated 
to  any  extent;  four  of  these  are  connected  by  bridges  or  cause¬ 
ways. 

Located  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Charleston,  S.  C.,  700 
miles  in  a  southeasterly  course  from  New  York  City,  and  600 
miles  from  the  nearest  land  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  averaging 
from  one-half  to  two  miles  in  width,  and  being  25  miles  in  length, 
they  resemble  somewhat  the  form  of  a  fish  hook  and  compared 
with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  extend  in  a  northeaster¬ 
ly  and  southwesterly  direction,  and  are  divided  into  nine  dis¬ 
tricts,  called  parishes. 

To  the  tourist  from  the  United  States  wishing  to  visit  these 
islands  there  is  but  one  alternative :  he  must  go  by  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Company’s  vessels,  which  alone  run  regular  trips 
from  New  York  City  about  every  10  days  during  the  winter 
season,  and  less  often  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  adver¬ 
tised  time  for  making  the  trip  is  48  hours,  but  wind,  wave  and 
weather  have  to  be  favorable  to  accomplish  it  in  the  advertised 
time ;  usually  from  4  to  10  hours  more  is  required,  and  even  then 
the  voyage  does  not  seem  long,  but  the  course  of  the  vessel,  cross¬ 
ing  the  gulf  stream  at  an  angle  as  it  does,  is  not  calculated  to 
cause  the  voyage  to  be  a  particularly  smooth  one.  Should  the 
tourist  thither  make  the  trip  in  the  winter  season,  24  hours’  sail 
from  New  York,  and  he  finds  himself  in  a  spring  temperature, 
and  in  48  hours  in  a  temperature  identical  with  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  summer,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  Bermuda 
should  be  in  sight,  although  probably  30  or  more  miles  away, 
just  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  which  gradually 
develops  and  materializes  as  the  vessel  approaches,  until  you 
discern  the  green  foliage,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  the 
little  white  houses  of  the  natives,  which  dot  the  islands  at  more 
or  less  frequent  intervals. 

When  within  perhaps  five  miles  of  the  island  we  see  a 
small  sail  approaching  from  the  land,  which  proves  to  be  the 
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pilot.  The  steamer  slacks  her  speed,  takes  him  on  board,  and 
he  goes  directly  to  the  helm.  The  steamer  channel  is  very  nar¬ 
row,  and  is  marked  by  buoys,  and  for  purposes  of  defence  the 
approaches,  except  by  the  channel,  have  been  made  more  than 
naturally  dangerous  by  submerging  refuse  iron,  rocks  and  debris 
of  various  kinds.  The  pilot  knows  the  course,  and  it  takes  us 
close  to  and  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  islands  before  we 
finally  enter  Hamilton  harbor  and  approach  the  dock,  which  is 
black  and  white  with  the  faces  of  the  natives,  who  are  always 
on  hand  to  welcome  the  passengers  ashore.  The  mails  are  the 
first  to  go  on  shore.  There  are  a  good  many  parcels,  and  they 
are  carried  down  by  the  deck  hands,  under  the  vigilant  eye  of 
an  officer  of  the  vessel.  This  being  done  the  passengers  have 
the  next  chance.  We  file  down  the  gang  plank  and  through  the 
double  row  of  faces  who  line  up  to  the  ropes  stretched  on  either 
side  to  keep  them  back,  and  are  comfortably  seated  in  a  carriage 
that  will  take  us  to  our  hotel.  The  islands  are  well  supplied 
with  hotels  of  all  classes.  Of  the  first  class  there  are  two,  which 
are  quite  large  and  very  well  kept,  having  such  modern  im¬ 
provements  as  gas,  baths,  elevators,  etc.,  whose  season  is  from 
December  to  May,  being  closed  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Now  we  are  in  Bermuda.  Here  the  nation  over  whose 
realm  the  sun  is  said  never  to  set  has  found  a  foothold.  The 
Queen  may  well  be  proud  of  this  fertile  isle  of  the  ocean,  situ¬ 
ated  for  climatic  conditions  so  favorably  and  of  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  it  may  well  be  said  there  are  none  more  industrious,  con¬ 
tented  or  loyal.  Not  a  single  specimen  of  the  hobo  or  tramp 
element  exists  there.  Pounds,  shillings  and  pence  are  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  monetary  circulation.  The  military  and  naval  features 
of  the  islands  are,  to  some,  among  their  principal  attractions.  A 
garrison  of  troops  is  always  maintained  there,  with  immense 
supplies  of  munitions  of  war,  and  usually  there  are  a  number  of 
war  vessels  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Shortly  after  our  arrival 
there  a  fleet  of  six  natty  English  war  vessels  sailed  out  of  the  har¬ 
bor  to  winter  in  waters  farther  south.  The  floating  dry  dock  at 
Ireland  island  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  a  con- 
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siderable  army  of  men  are  employed  upon  it,  in  attending  to  the 
repair  of  ships. 

The  climate  of  Bermuda,  called  the  most  equable  climate  to 
be  found  in  the  world,  is  the  great  attraction  to  our  own  people 
in  the  winter  season.  In  order  that  you  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
temperature  there,  while  we  here  in  New  England  are  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  suffering  from  cold  and  colds,  I  give  you  the 
average  temperature  for  14  days,  taken  three  times  daily,  as 
copied  from  my  diary,  kept  there  from  Jan.  10  to  24  inclusive: 

At  8  o’clock  a.  m.,  69  above. 

At  1  o’clock  p.  m.,  76  above. 

At  6  o’clock  p.  m.,  71  above. 

During  this  period  the  least  variation  in  24  hours  was  2  de¬ 
grees;  greatest  variation,  13  degrees;  10  days  were  fair;  2 
cloudy;  1  partly  cloudy;  1  showery. 

The  roads  of  Bermuda  are  no  less  a  charm  to  look  at  and  to 
ride  over,  being  made  of  the  coral  rock  of  which  the  islands  are 
formed,  hard,  smooth  and  white,  and  in  many  places  being  cut 
through  the  hills  to  ensure  a  more  level  grade,  the  work  having 
been  performed  by  convict  soldiers,  years  ago,  when  it  was  Brit¬ 
ain’s  custom  to  send  her  criminals  of  this  class  here  for  punish¬ 
ment.  Three  main  roads,  known  as  the  North  Shore,  Middle 
and  South  Shore  roads,  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  islands, 
and  in  the  aggregate  there  are  over  100  miles  of  this  stone  road, 
never  muddy,  and  usually  as  smooth  as  concrete,  presenting  un¬ 
usual  attractions  to  the  pedestrian  or  for  driving,  and  for  cyclers 
it  is  almost  a  paradise. 

The  surface  of  the  islands  is  undulating,  attaining  in  one 
or  two  instances  elevations  of  over  260  feet.  A  thin,  reddish 
soil  covers  the  hills,  being  deeper  in  the  valleys.  A  peculiarity 
about  the  cultivated  fields  is  that  none  is  very  large.  There  will 
be  an  acre,  or  two  acres,  possibly  more,  cultivated,  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  this  will  often  be  about  the  same  area  incapable  (because  of 
protruding  rock  and  shallow  soil)  of  being  cultivated,  so  that  all 
the  cultivated  fields  are  of  necessity  small.  Onions  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  the  staple  productions  of  the  soil ;  the  value  of  these  two 
crops  alone,  annually  exported  (almost  exclusively  to  the  United 
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States) ,  is  over  $400,000.  Both  of  these  crops  are  planted  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  in  rows  as  straight  as  the  eye  can  sight; 
onions  4  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  with  rows  4  inches  apart  in 
beds  of  6  row's  each,  then  a  foot  space  and  another  bed.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  planted  6  inches  apart  in  the  row,  with  rows  12  inches 
apart.  The  ground  is  put  in  a  very  mellow  condition  with  plow 
and  harrow,  when  the  work  of  planting  and  covering  is  all  done 
by  hand,  after  the  alignment  is  made,  without  the  use  of  hoe  or 


other  implement. 

Easter  lilies  are  another  important  production  for  export  to 
the  United  States,  the  annual  receipts  for  which  amount  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  The  buds  are  so  deftly  packed  in  boxes  that 
they  are  safely  sent  to  the  important  cities  of  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  our  continent,  and  when  unpacked  will  blossom  and  re¬ 
main  fresh  for  two  weeks.  Arrowroot  of  the  finest  quality  is 
raised  here,  and  manufactured  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Vegetables  of  the  following  varieties  are  also  found  in  a  mature 
condition  in  the  Bermuda  gardens,  as  well  as  on  the  tables,  pre¬ 
pared  for  food,  during  the  winter  months;  Sweet  and  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  cauhflow-er  beets  to- 
matoes,  parsley,  pumpkins,  lettuce,  peas,  string  and  shell  beans, 
cucumbers,  etc.  Two  or  more  crops  are  usually  raised  on  the 
land  each  year,  so  that  while  one  man  is  harvesting  his  potatoes 
or  onions,  his  neighbor  may  be  planting  the  same  crops.  Vege¬ 
tables  fresh  from  the  ground  may  be  had  the  year  round, 
farm  hand,  for  day  work,  gets  $1  a  day ;  a  carpenter  or  mason 


gets  $1.50  a  day. 

The  principal  fruit  of  the  islands  evidently  is  the  banana. 
Nearly  every  farmer  has  an  orchard  of  them,  and  most  gardens 
in  the  towns  have  a  portion  devoted  to  them;  also,  usually,  near 
a  house  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  papaw,  with  its  fruit,  either 
green  or  golden  growing  in  clusters  near  the  top,  shaded  by  a 
tuft  of  peculiar  shaped  green  leaves.  The  banana  is  cut  in  a 
green  state  from  the  tree  and  ripened  indoors;  the  fruit  is  known 
to  be  full  and  ready  to  cut  when  the  leaves  on  the  blossom  end 
dry  and  drop,  and  if  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree  is  infested  with 

birds,  bees  and  insects. 
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Besides  the  above-mentioned  fruits,  there  are  raised  on  the 
islands  the  sugar  apple,  tamarind,  loquat,  plaintain,  strawber¬ 
ries,  peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  cocoanuts  and  pomegranates. 

About  25  years  ago  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  fig,  and 
peach  trees  were  attacked  by  parasitic  diseases  all  over  the 
islands,  since  which  time  they  have  been  produced  in  small  sup¬ 
ply  only. 

The  flora  of  Bermuda  includes  such  cultivated  varieties  as 
the  Easter  lily,  rose,  geranium,  morning  glory,  violet,  hibiscus, 
nasturtium,  buganvillia  and  scores  of  others.  I  wish  to  call  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  latter  variety,  for  it  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion  and  admiration  first,  last  and  always. 

Buganvillia  is  a  climber,  similar  in  nature  to  our  wistaria, 
and  decorates  the  front  porch  of  the  Hamilton  hotel,  and  very 
many  houses  about  the  town.  Its  blossoms,  about  the  size  of  a 
25-cent  piece,  are  a  light  purple,  and  grow  in  clusters  a  foot  or 
more  long,  and  so  completely  cover  the  vine  that  little  else  is 
seen.  It  is  something  you  will  wish  to  bring  home  with  you 
when  you  leave  Bermuda,  but  it  is  too  tender  for  our  northern 
clime. 

There  are  two  flowering  shrubs  that  we  cultivate  and  of 
which  we  in  New  England  are  very  choice,  which  grow  spon¬ 
taneously  there,  lantana  and  oleander.  They  are  used  largely 
for  hedges  around  the  cultivated  fields,  and  if  not  restrained 
soon  occupy  uncultivated  ground,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  in  full  bloom,  are  said  to  give  the  islands  the  appearance 
of  a  flower  garden.  Like  most  other  countries  where  a  sum¬ 
mer  temperature  prevails  the  year  round,  a  great  variety  of  wild 
flowers  abound,  and  you  go  and  gather  them  without  fear  of 
meeting  any  poisonous  reptile,  for,  as  in  the  Emerald  isle,  it  is 
the  boast  that  there  are  no  snakes  on  the  islands. 

The  Life  Plant,  covering  walls  and  debris  everywhere,  will 
be  familiarly  remembered  by  all  visitors  there.  Pin  a  leaf  of  it 
up  in  your  room  and  it  continues  to  live  and  grow,  every  fibre 
sending  out  live  shoots  that  thrive  on  air  alone. 

The  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  found  growing  in  Bermuda  is 
very  large,  among  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following  varie- 
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ties:  Cedar  tree,  found  everywhere,  in  great  abundance;  plan¬ 
tain,  banana,  papaw,  sugar  apple,  sago  palm,  oleander,  lantana, 
bamboo,  coffee,  ponsianna,  screw  palm,  date  palm,  fan  palm, 
hibiscus,  euphorbia,  loquat,  peach,  fig,  orange,  lemon,  tamarind, 
pomegranate,  royal  palm,  cocoanut  palm,  calabash,  rubber,  ma¬ 
hogany  and  Pride  of  India. 

At  the  present  time,  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
there  appears  to  be  very  little  wild  game  on  the  islands,  but  a 
game  law  protects  certain  kinds  of  birds,  and  the  following  varie¬ 
ties  are  found  in  varying  supply:  Cardinal  bird,  blue  bird, 
ground  dove,  gold  finch,  quail,  chickertewillock,  heron,  black¬ 
bird,  crow,  and  as  this  is  an  English  possession,  of  necessity  the 
English  sparrow,  which  the  natives  are  anxious  to  be  rid  of,  be¬ 
cause,  as  they  say,  they  drive  other  birds  away. 

The  population  of  the  islands  is  15,000,  about  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  colored. 

The  porosity  of  the  rock  forming  the  islands  causes  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  rain  fall  at  once,  hence  malaria  is  unknown,  and  the 
islands  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  health.  That  the  equa¬ 
ble,  mild  climate  tends  to  longevity  was  instanced  by  the  account 
of  a  woman  recently  deceased  there  at  the  advanced  age  of  110 
years,  and  of  another  still  living  wTho  had  passed  the  century 

mark. 

Consumptive  tendencies  are  said  not  to  be  benefited  there 
because  of  the  dampness,  which  at  times  is  perceptible  even  to 
the  sense  of  touch,  but  the  lack  of  bustle  and  hurry,  the  isolation 
of  situation,  the  genial  climate,  pure  atmosphere  and  charming 
landscape,  under  a  sky  of  beautiful  blue,  make  it  pre-eminently 
a  place  for  rest,  and  for  the  recuperation  of  tired  nerves,  and  for 
the  cure  of  nervous  diseases. 

All  the  water  used  for  domestic  purposes  is  caught  from  the 
frequent  rain  fall  in  reservoirs  placed  upon  the  hills,  or  in  tanks 
supplied  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  from  which  it  is  usually 
dipped  out  in  order  that  it  may  be  stirred  sufficiently  not  to  stag¬ 
nate. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  places  to  be  visited 
and  sights  to  be  seen  by  the  tourist  to  Bermuda :  The  cities  of 
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Hamilton  and  St.  George,  Cedar  avenue,  the  favorite  promenade 
and  beautiful  archway  of  green,  leading  from  Hamilton  across 
the  island  and  past  the  Governor’s  residence  to  the  north  shore. 

Victoria  park  in  the  rear  of  the  Hamilton  hotel,  where  the 
military  band  give  weekly  concerts  free  to  all,  and  where  are 
semi-tropical  fruits,  flowers  and  trees. 

Walsingham  and  Joyce  caves,  interesting  to  persons  who 
have  never  been  in  a  cave,  otherwise  of  little  interest  because  of 
their  limited  extent. 

Neptune’s  grotto  or  the  Devil’s  Hole,  a  natural  well,  20  feet 
in  diameter  and  30  feet  deep,  the  water  of  which  is  changed 
through  a  subterranean  course  with  every  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide,  and  in  which  have  been  collected  over  2,000  fish,  including 
numerous  varieties,  among  which  (strange  to  say)  are  both  devil 
and  angel  fish ;  also  a  turtle  named  McKinley  since  our  last 
Presidential  election,  because  of  his  gold-colored  head.  The 
rush  of  these  fish  to  the  surface,  causing  a  violent  seething  of  the 
water,  when  food  is  thrown  to  them,  is  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 

Harrington’s  sound,  a  saline  lake  having  a  narrow  outlet 
into  the  sea,  is  five  miles  from  Hamilton. 

Gibb’s  lighthouse  on  Gibb’s  hill  at  one  end  of  the  island, 
and  St.  David’s  light  at  the  other  end,  whose  light  can  be  seen  in 
pleasant  weather,  from  vessels  at  sea,  30  miles  away. 

Walsingham  house,  otherwise  known  as  Tom  Moore’s 
house,  and  Moore’s  calabash  tree,  immortalized  by  this  poet  in 
one  of  his  poems,  stand  on  their  own  grounds,  known  as  the  Wal¬ 
singham,  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  Harrington’s  sound 
and  very  near  to  it. 

An  interesting  trip  by  water  can  be  taken  on  a  pleasant  day 
to  the  Sea  Gardens,  where  are  to  be  seen  and  obtained  various 
coral  formations,  sea  fans,  etc.,  gliding  about  among  which  in 
the  marvelously  clear  blue  sea  are  fish  having  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow. 

If  you  go  for  a  drive  or  a  spin  on  your  wheel  in  Bermuda, 
remember  that  the  rules  of  the  road  there  are  just  the  opposite 
of  the  American  rules ;  turn  to  the  left  on  meeting  a  vehicle  or 
pedestrian  and  pass  on  their  right  when  overtaking  them.  All 
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vehicles  must  carry  a  light  after  sundown,  no  matter  how  brig  t 
the  evening.  Many  tourists  take  Kodaks  or  cameras  to  Ber¬ 
muda,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  views  of  what  they  see,  but 
don’t  be  caught  photographing  a  fort  on  the  islands;  this  is  not 
allowed,  and  you  would  be  immediately  arrested  by  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  soldiers. 

The  following  religious  denominations  have  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  Bermuda,  and  as  regards  patronage  they  appear  to  take 
precedence  in  the  following  order :  Church  of  England,  Method¬ 
ist,  African  Methodist  and  Catholic. 

The  natives  are,  as  a  rule,  religiously  inclined,  and  very 
generally  attend  some  church.  All  services  have  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  Her  Majesty’s  soldiers,  whose  red  coats  are  m 
marked  contrast  with  the  more  sombre  citizen  dress. 

The  streets  of  Hamilton  and  St.  George  are  lighted  at  pres¬ 
ent  by  kerosene,  there  being  no  public  gas  or  electric  plant  for 
the  purpose.  Both  telegraph  and  telephone  service  is  main¬ 
tained  on  the  islands.  A  submarine  cable  between  Bermuda 
and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  furnishes  a  means  of  rapid  communi¬ 
cation  with  most  parts  of  the  world,  while  by  means  of  the  West 
India  Cable  Co.  messages  may  be  despatched  to  most  of  the 

islands  of  the  West  India  group. 

Street  or  steam  cars  have  thus  far  made  no  innovation  in 

Bermuda ;  all  riding  is  done  either  by  bicycle,  horse  or  donkey 
train,  and  the  rates  charged  are  very  reasonable,  usually  being 
for  a  one-horse  team,  including  driver,  $1  for  the  first  hour  and 
50  cents  for  each  subsequent  hour.  Vehicles  will  accommodate 
two  or  three  persons,  and  the  charge  is  no  more  for  three  than 
for  one.  The  charge  for  a  two-horse  team  is  double  the  amount 

charged  for  a  one-horse  team. 

Three  newspapers  are  published  in  Hamilton,  The  Royal 
Gazette  and  The  People’s  Journal,  each  a  weekly,  and  The  Colo¬ 
nist  a  semi-weekly  publication.  Owing,  however,  to  the  isola¬ 
tion  and  smallness  of  the  islands  the  lack  of  news  rather  than 
the  amount  of  news  seems  to  predominate. 

After  the  foregoing  and  very  meagre  superficial  description 
you  may  be  inclined  to  ask  is  the  trip  to  Bermuda  a  desirable 
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one  to  make?  Are  the  benefits  and  pleasures  to  be  derived 
commensurate  with  the  cost  and  effort  put  forth?  Is  it  to  be 
recommended  for  health,  or  pleasure,  or  both? 


I  would  most  emphatically  answer  all  of  these  interroga¬ 
tories  in  the  affirmative.  I  know  of  no  trip  of  equal  length  that 
comprises  so  good  a  variety  of  mode  of  travel,  scenery,  etc. 
Being  less  than  a  thousand  miles  away  from  Boston,  you  travel 
one-fourth  of  the  distance  by  land,  or  partly  by  land  and  partly 
by  the  Sound  steamer,  and  then  you  continue  on  by  ocean  steam¬ 
er  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  distance,  making  a  sea 
voyage  of  sufficient  distance  to  experience  all  the  sensations  and 
conditions  of  ocean  travel,  and  yet  not  prove  too  wearisome  and 
nauseating. 

When  you  reach  your  destination  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  natural  surroundings,  with  an  agreeable  and  genial 
temperature,  and  among  a  people  speaking  our  own  language, 
all  of  which  tends  to  add  to  your  comfort  and  happiness.  You 
see  the  white  and  the  colored  man  living  neighbor  one  to  the 
other,  prosperous,  contented  and  happy.  You  see  the  British 
officers,  soldiers  and  marines,  so  attractive  in  their  red  coats 
and  natty  uniforms,  in  considerable  numbers.  You  hear  mar¬ 
tial  music  by  the  military  bands  as  often  as  you  will  make  the 
effort.  You  eat  bananas,  papaws,  sugar  apples,  strawberries, 
and  a  great  variety  of  semi-tropical  fruits  fresh  from  the  tree  or 
vine,  and  vegetables  at  all  seasons  fresh  from  the  garden.  By 
rowing  or  sailing  a  few  miles  out  from  shore  you  can  catch  fish 
of  many  varieties  and  colors.  The  sky  and  water  are  both  a 
beautiful  blue.  The  breezes  are  tempered  by  the  great  gulf 
stream  flowing  on  the  north,  to  the  comfort  of  man.  The  roads 
are  smooth  and  hard  as  concrete,  over  which  you  ride  after 
slickly-groomed  horses,  in  easy,  comfortable  carriages  or  in  the 
jaunty  carts  drawn  by  the  diminutive  burro,  or  on  your  bike. 

Thriving  vegetation  and  flowers  are  all  about  you,  and 
there  is  no  poisonous  reptile  lurking  among  them  to  make  you 
afraid.  Birds  of  gorgeous  colors  flit  from  tree  to  tree  and  sing 
their  happy  songs. 
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Who  would  not  enjoy  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  conditions? 
and  yet  the  area  of  these  islands  is  but  914  square  miles.  A 
person  of  ordinary  ability  of  locomotion  will  probably  by  the  aid 
of  team  and  boat,  take  in  the  principal  sights  in  about  10  days; 
consequently  those  who  go  for  sightseeing  only  are  apt  to  return 
in  10  days  or  two  weeks’  time;  those  who  go  for  health  stay 
weeks  and  months  in  what  seems  almost  a  paradise. 

How  could  I  end  this  description  in  a  more  fitting  manner 
than  by  quoting  the  following  poetic  lines  penned  there  by 
Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet: 

“Oh,  what  a  sea  of  storm  we’ve  passed! — 

But  bless  the  little  fairy  isle ! 

How  sweetly  after  all  our  ills 

We  saw  the  sunny  morning  smile 
Serenely  o’er  its  fragrant  hills. 

“Could  you  but  view  the  scenery  fair, 

That  now  beneath  my  window  lies, 

You’d  think  that  nature  lavished  there 
Her  purest  wave,  her  softest  skies 
To  make  a  heaven  for  love  to  sigh  in, 

For  bards  to  live  and  saints  to  die  in.” 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  1901 

The  year  1901  was  eventful  in  the  life  of  the  Sidney  A.  Bull 
family,  this  being  the  year  of  the  Pan  American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo,  New  York.  The  family  was  five  in  number,  including 
beside  the  parents,  three  children,  viz.;  Leslie  A.,  aged  13,  Leila 

S.,  aged  11,  and  Albert  S.,  aged  9. 

We  had  decided  to  go  to  the  Exposition,  and  also  to  travel 

by  the  scenic  route  including  the  boat  trip  up  the  Hudson  River, 
from  New  York  City  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  150  miles. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  August  5th,  1901,  that  we  secured 
transportation  by  the  Fall  River  line  to  New  York  City,  arriving 
there  early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  and  transfer  to 
the  Hudson  River  boat,  on  which  we  spend  the  entire  day  among 
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scenery  which  has  world  wide  reputation,  and  passing  such 
important  places  as  West  Point,  Poughkeepsie,  Kingston  Point, 
Hudson,  etc.  , 

What  is  known  as  the  Palisades,  rock  formations  rising 
from  the  river  banks,  often  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  is  a 
feature  peculiar  to  this  locality,  and  which  is  not  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  after  passing  West  Point  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  New 
York. 

At  Poughkeepsie,  75  miles  or  one-half  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  we  pass  the  sister  boat  of  the  New  York, 
on  which  we  are  travelling,  named  Albany. 

At  Kingston  Point  90  miles  from  New  York,  and  until  after 
leaving  Hudson,  the  Catskill  mountains  are  plainly  in  sight  on 
our  left. 

All  the  way  on  this  trip,  we  have  occasionally  passed  Canal 
Boats  going  down  the  river,  usually  being  drawn  by  a  tug  boat, 
some  times  singly,  and  again  in  groups  from  two  to  six  or  eight. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  at  intervals  were  to  be  seen 
many  ice  houses,  belonging  to  the  Consolidated  Ice  Co. 

On  either  side  of  the  Hudson  for  the  entire  distance  from 
New  York  to  Albany  is  a  railroad.  On  the  right  the  N.  Y. 
Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  left  the  West  Shore,  and 
trains  were  very  often  in  evidence. 

Some  difficult  cuts  had  to  be  made  for  these  roads,  in  many 
places  through  solid  rock. 

We  arrive  at  Albany  at  6.10  p.  m.  spend  the  night,  and 

proceed  on  our  journey  to  Buffalo  at  8.15  the  following  morning, 
by  the  N.  Y.  Central  railroad,  reaching  Buffalo  at  4.15  p.  m.  and 
secure  living  accommodations  for  the  time  w^e  hope  to  spend  at 
the  Exposition. 

The  trip  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  a  large  part  of  the  w^ay 
beside  the  Mohawk  river  and  through  the  Mohaw^k  valley,  was 
full  of  interest:  the  land  fertile  and  productive,  and  many  of 
the  crops  at  the  peak  of  production.  The  Erie  Canal  ran  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  railroad  much  of  the  way  and  we  saw  many  canal 
boats  being  drawn  usually  by  three  horses  abreast,  travelling  on 
the  side  of  the  canal. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  leaving  our  home  we 
find  ourselves  pleasantly  located  in  Buffalo,  and  refreshed  by  a 
good  night’s  sleep,  proceed  to  investigate  what  the  Exposition 

may  have  in  store  for  us. 

The  title  “Pan  American”  meaning  all  American,  including 
North,  Central  and  South  America  and  their  insular  possessions, 
would  naturally  indicate  something  of  less  proportions  than  an 
international  display:  and  yet  there  was  attraction  enough  to 
retain  us  for  seven  or  eight  days  and  evenings,  including  features 
that  were  surely  worth  while.  The  pyrotechnic  displays  given 
on  certain  evenings,  some  times  on  the  lake,  and  again  with  an 
illuminated  forest  background  were  very  beautiful. 

Many  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  buildings  on  the 
grounds,  the  New  England  States  have  one  in  common  of  Colo¬ 
nial  style,  two  stories,  made  of  brick,  having  offices  and  a  large 
reception  room  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  second  floor  are 
six  rooms,  each  one  marked  over  the  entrance  with  the  name  of 
one  of  the  New  England  States.  All  are  furnished  with  furniture 
of  Colonial  time,  and  have  a  register  for  visitors  names. 

There  were  more  than  a  dozen  large  exposition  buildings 
on  the  grounds  any  one  of  which  might  claim  a  days’  time  for 
even  a  superficial  inspection,  and  then  there  was  an  attractive 

midway  and  the  Temple  of  Music. 

It  was  in  the  latter,  that  President  William  McKinley  was 
fatally  shot  on  Sept.  6  by  an  assassin,  while  holding  a  public 

reception. 

On  Friday,  August  9  we  travel  by  electric  car  a  distance  of 
20  miles  to  Niagara,  and  spend  a  day  profitably  visiting  the  Falls, 

and  other  scenic  points  of  interest. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  August  12,  after  returning 
from  the  day  spent  at  the  exposition,  that  I  went  to  the  Erie 
depot  to  get  information  regarding  a  proposed  trip  to  Chautau¬ 
qua.  Having  received  the  information  I  returned  by  the  Buffalo 
St.  Ry.  As  it  was  dark,  and  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  city  I 
requested  the  conductor  to  let  me  off  at  Connecticut  St.  The 
car  was  stopped  and  I  was  the  last  one  to  alight,  when  suddenly 
as  I  was  doing  so,  the  car  started  and  threw  me  to  the  ground, 
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bruising  my  left  leg  in  two  places  below  the  knee,  tearing  my 
pants  in  four  places,  bruising  the  back  of  my  left  hand  and  cut¬ 
ting  a  gash  an  inch  long  over  my  left  eye.  The  wounds  were 
bleeding.  I  was  covered  with  dust  and  dirt  and  unconscious, 
but  soon  recovered  consciousness  and  was  assisted  to  my  lodg¬ 
ing. 

At  10.30  a.  m.  the  following  morning  I  went  to  the  Street 
Ry.  Co.’s  office,  Claim  Dept,  and  entered  my  claim  for  damages. 
They  seemed  willing  to  settle  and  we  were  not  far  apart  as 
regards  the  amount,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  affair  was 
adjusted. 

Chautauqua  Camp  meeting  grounds  are  90  miles  from 
Buffalo,  the  meetings  are  in  session,  and  we  decide  to  go.  It  is 
Wednesday  morning  August  14,  our  tickets  are  by  rail  75  miles 
to  Lakewood,  thence  by  boat  15  miles  to  Chautauqua.  We  reach 
there  in  season  for  the  afternoon  meetings  in  the  amphitheatre, 
a  fine  large  oval  structure,  having  a  seating  capacity  for  five 
thousand  persons,  and  additional  for  a  choir  of  500. 

Thursday  p.  m.  we  return  to  Buffalo,  having  spent  a  full 
day,  and  seen  the  real  Chautauqua,  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
about. 

Friday,  Aug.  16,  was  our  last  day  in  Buffalo.  We  leave 
the  Central  Depot  at  5.05  p.  m.  en  route  for  Boston,  which  we 
reach  at  6.45  the  following  morning,  and  at  11  a.  m.  our  home 
in  Billerica. 

We  have  many  pleasant  memories  of  the  Pan  American  Ex¬ 
position;  it  was  really  better  than  could  be  afforded  from  a 
financial  standpoint. 


The  total  cost  was .  $8,860,757.20 

The  total  receipts  were  .  5,478,589.37 


Loss 


$3,382,167.83 
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REPRESENTATIVE  1880 
CANDIDATE  1902 

In  politics  I  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  and  when  living 
in  Carlisle  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Town  Committee, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1879  was  a  member  of  said  commit¬ 
tee  chosen  to  go  to  Concord  on  a  certain  date  and  meet  commit¬ 
tees  from  Concord,  Acton  and  Lincoln,  which  with  Carlisle 
formed  the  twenty-sixth  Middlesex  County  Representative  Dis¬ 
trict. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  choose  a  candidate  for 
election  for  Representative  from  said  district,  and  in  accord 
with  an  allotment  made  when  the  district  was  formed  it  was  the 

time  for  Carlisle  to  name  the  Candidate. 

The  meeting  was  held,  and  a  candidate  from  Carlisle  was 
chosen,  but  because  of  dissatisfaction  by  some  of  the  committee 
with  the  nominee  two  prominent  men,  one  a  lawyer  from  Con¬ 
cord,  came  to  Carlisle  on  Sunday  previous  to  the  state  election 
on  the  following  Tuesday,  and  had  a  conference  with  the  nomi¬ 
nee,  which  resulted  in  his  withdrawal. 

The  Concord  committee  then  waited  upon  me,  and  insisted 
that  I  allow  them  to  place  my  name  upon  the  ticket  in  place  of 
the  regular  nominee. 

I  tried  to  persuade  them  to  select  someone  else,  but  they 
had  their  way,  and  two  days  later  I  was  elected  Representative 
by  a  majority  of  several  hundred  votes  over  the  Democratic 
candidate,  who  had  carried  the  district  for  several  previous 
years  'with  a  good  majority. 

I  received  many  congratulations  both  oral  and  written,  the 

following  is  brief  and  a  sample  of  many  others : 

Acton,  Mass., 

Nov.  5,  1879. 

Friend  Bull. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
nomination  and  election  to  the  General  Court. 
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We  consider  it  a  very  fortunate  nomination,  and  our  town 
gave  you  fifteen  more  votes  than  for  Long  and  Weston  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Lieut.  Governor. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  FLETCHER,  JR. 

On  Jan.  7,  1880,  the  Legislature  assembled,  and  at  11  a.  m. 
the  House  was  called  to  order  by  John  I.  Baker,  the  oldest  sen¬ 
ior  member. 

The  oath  was  administered  to  members  by  Gov.  Talbot,  of 
Billerica. 

The  House  elected  Charles  J.  Noyes,  of  Boston,  for  Speak¬ 
er,  and  George  A.  Marden,  of  Lowell,  for  Clerk,  D.  W.  Waldron 
for  Chaplain,  and  the  Inaugural  Address  was  given  by  Gov. 
John  D.  Long. 

April  24  was  the  closing  day  of  the  Legislature  for  the  year 
1880. 

The  House  was  in  session  at  9.30  a.  m.  with  only  two  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  calendar,  which  were  soon  passed  on  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor. 

While  waiting  for  the  Governor  to  sign  the  bills,  resolutions 
were  passed  in  favor  of  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  to  which  they 
both  responded  with  much  appreciation,  which  also  predomi¬ 
nated  among  the  members;  and  after  which  a  Mock  session  last¬ 
ing  about  an  hour  was  participated  in  with  much  mirth. 

Soon  a  committee  waited  upon  the  Governor  to  inform  him 
that  the  Legislature  had  completed  its  work. 

The  Secretary  of  State  returned  later  to  the  House,  bearing 
a  message  from  the  Governor  stating  that  he  had  signed  all  the 
bills  from  the  House,  262  acts,  and  66  resolutions,  and  that  the 
Legislature  is  prorogued. 

The  Legislature  of  1880,  which  assembled  on  Jan.  7,  and 
was  prorogued  on  April  24,  aside  from  the  Legislature  of  1861, 
no  Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  equalled  them 
in  brevity  of  its  session. 

The  salary  for  members  of  the  House  for  the  term  was 
$500. 
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Among  the  bills  acted  upon  during  this  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  was  one  relating  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  on  which 
a  yea  and  nay  vote  was  taken,  incorporating  it  with  a  capital  of 
Ten  Million  Dollars. 

And  a  bill  presented  by  Col.  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  and  thus  give  women  the  right  of  fran¬ 
chise,  defeated. 

Jesse  Pomeroy,  a  life-term  prisoner,  who  spent  56  years  in 
prison,  40  years  of  which  was  in  solitary  confinement  at  the 
Charlestown  State  Prison,  where  I  sawT  and  talked  with  him 
through  the  iron  grating  of  his  cell  door,  when  making  a  round 

of  inspection  with  a  Legislative  Committee. 

In  my  youthful  days  it  was  my  privilege  to  ride  over  the 

Hoosac  Mountain  in  a  Tally  Ho  Coach  and  Four. 

It  was  a  thrilling  ride  that  I  well  remember.  During  my 
term  as  Legislator,  a  committee  of  the  House  invited  me  to  ac¬ 
company  them  on  a  trip  for  inspection  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  at 
which  time  we  made  the  round  trip  in  the  Tunnel  on  a  platform 

car  wTith  torches  to  light  our  way. 

Among  other  State  Institutions  that  I  visited  by  invitation 

of  committees  were  the  Danvers  Insane  Hospital,  where  were 
600  inmates,  afflicted  wTith  the  several  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  the  Concord  Reformatory,  where  we  were  shown  many 
courtesies  by  the  Warden. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  24,  1905,  there  was  a  Silver  An¬ 
niversary  Dinner  Celebration  for  the  veterans  of  the  House 
Legislature  of  1880,  held  at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel. 

Of  the  original  240  members,  120  were  known  to  be  dead. 

Among  those  unable  to  be  present  who  sent  letters  of  re¬ 
gret  were  ex-Governor  John  D.  Long,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Col.  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  Hon.  John  R.  Thayer,  and 
others. 

Since  I  was  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  House  I  was 
able  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the  23  members  present. 

Good  music,  speaking,  friendly  greetings  and  an  appetiz¬ 
ing  dinner  conspired  to  make  the  evening  pass  only  too  quickly, 
and  was  an  event  long  to  be  remembered. 
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Candidate  for  Representative  1902 

In  the  year  1902,  nine  years  after  I  moved  from  Carlisle  to 
Billerica  with  my  family,  and  changed  my  vocation  from  store 
keeping  to  farming,  and  having  become  somewhat  interested  in 
politics,  and  by  holding  successively  the  positions  of  secretary, 
treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  Billerica  Republican  Town  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  seemed  to  be  in  line  for  a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  by  request  of  friends  I  assumed  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  district  included  wards  five  and  nine  in  Lowell, 
and  several  towns,  of  which  Billerica  was  one,  and  was  known 
as  the  27th  Middlesex  Representative  District,  and  was  a  double 
district,  and  thus  was  permitted  to  elect  and  send  twTo  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  General  Court. 

The  plan  appeared  to  be  that  the  two  wards  in  Lowell 
should  name  one  candidate,  and  the  several  towns,  probably 
having  collectively  about  the  same  population  as  the  wards, 
should  also  name  one  candidate. 

William  T.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  was  the  nominee  from  the  two 
wards  in  Lowell,  and  Sidney  A.  Bull,  of  Billerica,  was  the  nomi¬ 
nee  from  the  several  towns. 

Both  candidates  made  a  good  run,  but  not  a  successful  one. 

Sheppard  lost  out  by  26  and  Bull  by  98  votes. 

The  Democrats  had  the  poll  that  year  and  won  most  of  the 
offices. 

MIDDLESEX  NORTH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  1902 

The  Middlesex  North  Agricultural  Society  was  incorpora¬ 
ted  May  5,  1855,  and  was  authorized  to  admit  members  from  the 
towns  of  Chelmsford,  Dracut,  Billerica,  Tyngsborough,  Dun¬ 
stable,  Westford,  Tewksbury,  Wilmington,  Burlington,  No. 
Reading,  South  Reading  and  the  City  of  Lowell. 

Until  the  year  1874  the  Agricultural  Fairs  were  held  upon 
open  ground  just  south  of  Lowell  proper,  and  during  which  year 
the  Society  purchased  the  land,  about  12  acres,  and  built  a  fence 
around  it  and  erected  thereon  a  two-story  exhibition  building, 
and  laid  out  a  half-mile  race  course  for  horse  racing  at  subse¬ 
quent  fairs. 
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These  conditions  prevailed  until  the  year  1908,  when  the 
grounds  and  buildings  were  sold,  and  the  Fairs  were  held  for  a 
time  in  different  towns  in  connection  with  their  Grange  Fair. 

Later  the  Society  Fairs  were  discontinued,  and  the  Society 
judged  Grange  exhibits  and  children’s  gardens  in  the  district 
and  awarded  cash  prizes  from  the  income  of  their  investment 
fund. 

I  came  to  Billerica  to  live  in  the  year  1893,  and  on  Nov.  19, 
1902,  became  a  member  of  the  Middlesex  North  Agricultural 
Society,  and  since  farming  was  now  my  occupation,  and  I  was 
trying  to  produce  some  prize  fruit  and  vegetables,  I  was  very 
enthusiastic  to  see  how  they  compared  with  those  of  other  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  if  I  tell  the  truth  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  I  did  not 
always  win  the  Blue  Kibbon,  but  won  it  often  enough  to  keep  up 
my  courage  and  incite  me  to  further  effort. 

I  was  very  proud  one  year  when  I  won  the  first  prize  of 
twenty  dollars  for  the  “Best  Kept  Home  Place.” 

For  a  field  crop  I  raised  what  was  known  as  the  Cinnamon 
or  Bronze  Pop  Corn,  which  I  introduced  in  Lowell,  and  had  cus¬ 
tomers  there  that  bought  it  in  ten  barrel  lots,  and  often  dupli¬ 
cated  their  order  before  the  season  was  over;  that  also  was  a 
good  prize  winner. 

I  was  brought  up  on  a  fruit  farm  in  the  town  of  Harvard, 
Mass.,  where  they  raised  good  fruit  and  a  lot  of  it,  and  when  I 
came  to  Billerica  I  started  a  fruit  orchard,  which  produced  much 
prize  fruit. 

I  am  at  present  (1936)  a  member  of  the  M.  N.  A.  S.,  and 
during  my  connection  with  them  served  several  years  in  charge 
of  the  Exhibition  Hall,  and  many  times  as  judge  on  certain  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  for  many  years  have  been  a  Trustee  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society. 


Chapter  XV 


OVERLAND  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  BY  RAIL  1903 

Tuesday,  Nov.  10,  1903,  was  the  date  that  my  family  and 
I  had  decided  on  as  the  time  that  we  would  leave  home  for 
our  proposed  journey  across  the  continent,  and  at  4.15  p.  m.,  on 
the  above  date,  we  were  occupying  our  reservation  in  our  Tourist 
Pullman  Car  and  saying  good-bye  to  perhaps  a  dozen  friends 
who  had  come  to  the  station  in  Boston  to  see  our  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  wish  us  a  pleasant  and  safe  journey. 

Presently  the  word  came,  “All  off  who  wish  to  get  off,”  and 
those  not  contemplating  the  trip  hastened  off  to  gain  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  platform  beside  the  car  from  which  position  they 
could  wave  a  last  farewell  with  their  handkerchiefs,  and  so  did 
until  we  had  passed  from  their  sight. 

Now  it  was  our  turn,  and  we  began  to  realize  for  the  first 
time  that  we  had  left  home  and  friends,  but  being  tired  from  the 
exertion  of  getting  ready  for  the  journey,  we  had  our  berths 
made  up  early  and  retired  for  the  night,  partly  to  rest  and  partly 
to  think. 

The  subsequent  morning  at  6  o’clock  we  arrive  at  Niagara, 
N.  Y.,  and  set  our  watches  back  one  hour  from  eastern  to  cen¬ 
tral  time. 

Thirty-one  minutes  later  we  are  at  Falls  View  Station  on 
the  Mich.  Central  R.  R.,  and  the  train  stops  5  minutes,  allowing 
the  passengers  to  step  out  and  view  the  falls  from  the  Canada 
side. 

We  look  down  upon  the  river  just  as  the  water  is  about  to 
make  the  plunge  over  the  falls,  and  as  we  passed  over  the  river 
looked  down  the  gorge  and  saw  the  deep  water  swirling  and 
foaming  along. 

At  noon  we  have  passed  through  a  portion  of  Canada,  and 
reach  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Detroit  River.  Our  train  of 
8  cars,  with  engine  and  tender,  are  run  onto  a  large  ferry  boat 
in  two  sections  and  taken  across  the  river  to  Detroit.  Continu¬ 
ing  on  we  are  soon  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  and  an  agent  of  the 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  over  which  we  are  travelling,  passes 
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through  the  train  and  presents  each  passenger  with  a  buttonhole 
bouquet  of  fresh  flowers. 

At  Decatur,  Michigan,  because  of  two  hot  boxes,  our  car 
was  cut  out,  and  we  found  accommodations  for  the  balance  of 
the  journey  to  Chicago  in  a  rear  car. 

At  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  boys  canvass  the  train  selling  nice 
large  bunches  of  fine  celery  for  10c.  a  bunch,  and  the  Porter  dis¬ 
tributes  plenty  of  Michigan  Central  Railway  paper  and  envel¬ 
opes  for  correspondence,  and  we  are  soon  quietly  writing  friends 

at  home. 

At  8.55  p.  m.,  or  28%  hours  after  leaving  Boston,  we  are 
in  Chicago,  and  transfer  across  the  city  to  the  Burlington  Depot. 
The  porter  shows  us  to  our  Pullman  Tourist  Sleeper  reservations. 
The  berths  are  all  made,  and  we  are  soon  asleep  and  journeying 
westward.  If  we  go  to  Los  Angeles,  California  without  break¬ 
ing  the  journey  we  need  make  no  other  change. 

Thus  far  we  have  passed  in  a  westerly  course  through 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Dominion  of  Ontario  and  Michigan, 
over  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Niagara  and  Detroit  rivers,  and  m 
sight  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  St.  Clare  and  Michigan.  In  On¬ 
tario  and  Michigan  we  passed  through  a  fertile  corn  and  wheat 

country.  . 

Nov.  12,  before  daylight,  we  cross  the  Mississippi  river  at 

Burlington,  and  pass  from  Illinois  into  Iowa.  Cornfields  are  on 
every  hand,  and  this  is  the  harvest  season. 

The  process  is  to  drive  two-horse  teams  through  the  fields, 
the  wagon  body  being  a  large  high  box.  Several  men  follow, 
pick  and  husk  the  ears  and  throw  them  in  the  wagon.  Cattle 
are  allowed  to  feed  the  stocks,  which  are  left  standing  in  the 
field.  Men  are  said  to  be  able  to  husk  in  this  way  from  40  to  7o 

bushels  a  day. 

At  5  p.  m.  we  cross  the  Missouri  at  Plattsmouth,  having 
traversed  the  rich  state  of  Iowa,  and  now  are  in  Nebraska,  and 
soon  reach  Omaha  and  Lincoln. 

On  Nov.  13th,  at  daylight,  we  are  in  Eastern  Colorado,  and 
at  9  a.  m.  reach  the  Queen  city  of  Denver.  Temperature  40 
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above,  sun  shining  brightly,  and  we  see  a  light  show  of  snow  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Here  we  are  transferred  from  the  Burlington  to  D.  &  R.  G. 
R.  R.,  and  continue  on  through  Colorado  Springs  and  reach 
Pueblo  at  2  P.  M.  The  land  through  which  we  have  recently 
passed  is  not  usually  cultivated,  but  often  used  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses. 

After  leaving  Pueblo  we  follow  usually  the  course  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  through  a  rich  valley,  and  near  the  foot  hills  and 
mountains.  About  4  o’clock  we  pass  through  the  Royal  Gorge 
and  over  the  Arkansas  river. 

Here  great  walls  of  granite  tower  to  a  height  of  nearly 
3,000  feet  on  either  side  the  chasm,  into  which  the  sun’s  rays 
never  penetrate,  and  we  cross  the  river  at  a  place  so  narrow  that 
our  bridge  is  hung  from  trusses  embedded  in  the  rock  on  either 
side. 

We  look  down  to  see  the  surging,  foaming  water  many  feet 
below,  and  up  to  see  2,500  feet  of  perpendicular  granite  walls 
on  either  side,  and  a  bit  of  blue  sky  over  all. 

Saturday,  Nov.  14,  at  daylight  we  are  in  Eastern  Utah, 
journeying  over  the  Rio  Grande  Western  R.  R.,  upon  which  sys¬ 
tem  we  entered  at  Grand  Junction,  Col.,  in  the  night. 

We  travel  through  a  rugged  country,  among  the  foot  hills 
and  mountain  spurs  of  the  Rocky  and  Wasatch  ranges,  and  fin¬ 
ally  through  the  rich  Salt  Lake  Valley,  past  beautiful  farms  and 
large  orchards,  and  reach  Salt  Lake  City,  the  mecca  of  those 
embracing  the  Mormon  faith  at  2.45  p.  m.,  5  hours  late  of 
schedule  time. 

Here,  according  to  our  pre-arranged  plans,  we  leave  the 
train,  and  the  people  with  whom  we  have  become  acquainted  in 
a  journey  of  over  2,500  miles,  and  arrange  for  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations  that  we  expect  to  occupy  over  the  Sabbath. 

After  a  refreshing  bath  and  something  to  eat,  we  find  it  is 
4  o’clock,  and  as  we  must  improve  our  time,  decide  to  go  3  miles 
by  El.  Ry.  to  Fort  Douglass,  an  old  fortification,  beautifully  lo¬ 
cated  above  the  city,  where  are  always  stationed  detachments 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  defenders. 
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We  saw  them  manoeuvre,  and  admired  the  scenery  from 
this  vantage  ground,  and  returned  to  the  city  in  season  to  visit 
at  7.30  o’clock  Zion’s  Co-operative  Mercantile  Ins.,  a  sort  of 
Mormon  department  store,  said  to  do  an  annual  business  of 
$6,000,000. 

Sunday,  Nov.  15,  we  planned  to  make  a  red  letter  day.  We 
look  out  early  in  the  morning  and  see  a  cloudy  sky,  and  a  snow¬ 
storm  of  good  proportions  in  progress.  This  continues  all  the 
forenoon,  but  we  are  here  for  a  purpose,  and  we  must  lose  no 
time,  so  at  10  o’clock  we  attend  the  13th  Ward  Mormon  S.  S. 
125  pupils  were  in  attendance.  The  sacrament  (bread  and 
wine)  was  dispensed  to  all,  even  the  small  children  partaking. 

After  the  opening  exercises  the  children  went  to  their  vari¬ 
ous  class  rooms,  and  we  were  invited  to  any  room  we  chose. 

We  went  to  the  kindergarten  and  primary  dept.,  where  af¬ 
ter  listening  to  the  children,  who  did  exceedingly  well,  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  address  them,  which  I  was  pleased  to  do,  by  way  of  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  singing,  recitations  and  deportment. 

At  11  a.  m.  we  attend  the  First  M.  E.  Church  and  hear  a 
very  able  sermon  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  C.  Bickel. 

Now  we  have  time  for  a  lunch,  and  at  2  o’clock  we  all  at¬ 
tend  the  regular  Sunday  service  in  the  old  Tabernacle,  which 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  8,000,  and  was  fairly  well  filled. 

The  sermon  was  by  Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney.  He  was  called 
from  the  audience,  as  is  their  custom,  after  his  arrival  there  as 
a  worshipper,  to  be  their  preacher.  With  no  preparation  what¬ 
ever,  except  his  past  experience  in  proselyting,  and  his  mission¬ 
ary  training,  where  he  had  shown  ability  that  warranted  them 

in  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  Bishop. 

He  said  in  part,  “We  preach  Christ  as  the  Saviour,  and 
Joseph  Smith  as  His  modern  Prophet.  Joseph  Smith  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Joseph  of  old.  We  read  in  the  Scripture  how 
Paul  was  caught  up  to  the  3d  heaven:  Joseph  Smith  claims  to 
have  been  in  the  7th  heaven.”  Mormons  exalt  their  so-called 

prophet  Joseph  Smith  way  above  Paul. 

The  Bishop  was  profuse  in  his  praise  of  Utah  and  her 
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people.  He  said  there  is  less  illiteracy  in  Utah,  according  to  her 
population,  than  in  old  Mass.  (This  is  for  our  consolation.) 

The  tabernacle  organ  was  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world,  but  at  the  present  time  Festival  Hall  at  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair  claims  to  contain  one  even  larger.  It  was  made  in 
Los  Angeles  and  sent  there  while  I  was  in  the  Angel  City  last 

winter. 

The  tabernacle  choir  has  a  seating  capacity  for  600  per¬ 
sons,  and  on  special  occasions  has  that  number  present,  but  on 
this  occasion  the  number  was  estimated  at  350. 

The  effect  of  the  organ  and  choir  music  was  grand. 

The  Mormons  are  very  kind  and  cordial  to  strangers,  and 
this  is  doubtless  a  means  of  bringing  them  a  good  number  of  con¬ 
verts.  They  have  many  educated  and  able  people  among  their 
number.  Their  capital  city  is  one  of  the  finest  on  tne  continent 
for  climate,  location  and  business  opportunities. 

The  streets  are  wide  and  well  shaded.  Water  ripples  down 
on  either  side  from  the  snowcapped  Whsatch  range  in  plain 
view. 

But  now  this  interesting  Sabbath  day  is  on  the  wane.  We 
have  attended  three  religious  services,  visited  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Brigham  Young  in  a  near-by  street,  also  the  Eagle  Gate 
erected  by  him,  the  tithing  houses,  Lion  House,  Beehive,  and 
Young’s  grave,  where  his  remains  are  said  to  rest  secure  40  feet 
underground,  near  which  and  in  the  same  enclosure  are  the 
graves  of  several  of  his  60  wives.  Some  of  our  party  complain 
of  feeling  weary,  but  I  am  started  on  my  vacation,  and  already 
begin  to  feel  rested,  so  propose  to  them  that  we  go  to  the  closing 
Mormon  service  of  the  day,  called  a  Ward  meeting,  but  as  my 
proposition  appears  to  be  unpopular  with  my  companions,  I 
start  out  alone  in  the  dark  and  find  the  church  well  filled,  but  all 
apparently  of  the  faith  except  myself,  and  I  am  suspiciously 
eyed  when  I  refuse  the  sacrament  (bread  and  water)  which  is, 

as  in  the  morning,  again  passed. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  afternoon,  men  were  called 
from  the  audience  to  the  platform,  whose  duty  it  was  to  address 
the  meeting,  and  I  notice  very  much  less  venom  in  their  utter- 
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ances  regarding  the  Gentile  world  than  was  the  ease  in  a  similar 
meeting  I  attended  there  some  20  years  ago. 

Monday,  Nov.  16,  six  days  after  leaving  home,  we  are  ready 
to  resume  our  westward  course.  We  rise  early,  get  our  break¬ 
fast,  pay  our  hotel  bills,  and  with  our  hand  baggage  hasten  to 
the  depot.  Our  trunks  were  checked  to  Los  Angeles,  and  are 
even  now  in  the  Golden  State. 

We  are  anxious  lest  we  be  late  in  reaching  the  depot,  but 
this  was  useless,  for  we  were  there  at  least  two  hours  before  the 
train.  It  is  proverbial  that  westbound  through  trains  are 
usually  late,  and  eastbound  usually  on  time. 

Our  route  continues  on  through  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  in 
plain  view  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  on  the  left,  while  all  about  are 
large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  and  immense  stacks  of 
hay  and  grain. 

We  reach  Ogden  at  1  p.  m.,  where  we  stop  30  minutes,  just 
long  enough  to  replenish  our  lunch  baskets  and  get  a  little  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  fresh  air.  Then  our  train  is  transferred  to  the  So. 
Pacific  R.  R.,  over  whose  tracks  we  are  to  ride  to  our  destination. 

Up  to  9  o’clock  this  morning  a  snow  storm  was  in  progress 
and  the  streets  are  wet  and  muddy. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  17th,  at  9  a.  m.  we  are  at  Humboldt,  Central 
Nevada.  The  country  is  barren  except  for  sage  brush,  and 
sand  is  much  in  evidence  even  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  which 
are  in  plain  sight. 

A  little  later  we  are  crossing  an  alkali  desert,  indicated  by 
the  white,  salty  ppearance  of  the  soil.  Next  we  come  to  a 
fertile  valley,  where  alfalfa,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  plenty, 
and  soon  arrive  at  Reno,  the  most  western  town  in  Nevada, 
where  we  make  a  stop.  It  is  a  prosperous  looking  brick  town 
with  a  large  proportion  of  beer  saloons  near  the  depot,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  groups  of  men  wearing  the  conventional  broad  brim 
cowboy  hats,  and  long-legged  boots. 

Here  two  engines  are  attached  to  our  train,  and  we  begin 
the  steep  ascent  of  the  Sierras,  along  the  course  of  the  Truckee 
River.  At  3.30  p.  m.  we  arrive  at  Truckee,  the  first  town  of 
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much  note  in  California.  It  is  a  typical  western  town  well  up 
among  the  mountains. 

Proceeding  westward  and  upward  we  soon  enter  the  snow 
sheds  which  cover  the  tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  for  a 
distance  of  43  miles.  We  reach  our  highest  elevation,  7,017 
feet  at  Summit,  where  the  train  stops  to  get  breath  and  detach 
one  engine,  and  those  so  inclined  can  have  a  game  of  snow  ball. 

The  climb  has  been  slow  and  hard.  The  engines  have 
puffed  and  blowed  incessantly,  but  the  balance  of  the  mountain 
trip  is  easy.  Just  put  on  the  brakes  and  let  her  go,  and  we  do 
go!  It  is  surprising  how  soon  we  exchange  ice  and  snow  for 
fruit  and  flowers. 

We  push  up  the  car  windows  that  have  protected  us  from 
the  winter  cold  and  let  in  the  summer  sun  and  the  summer 
breeze,  laden  with  the  scent  of  groves  and  blossoms. 

Even  this  is  not  sufficient,  so  we  crowd  to  the  platforms  of 
the  cars  and  utter  exclamations  of  joy  and  surprise  as  we  pass 
stations  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and  cottages 
almost  hidden  by  roses  and  blossoming  fruit  trees. 

We  reach  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  state,  at  10  p.  m., 
and  after  a  stop  just  long  enough  to  change  engines  proceed  to 
Oakland,  which  place  is  reached  at  1.30  a.  m.  We  are  fast 
asleep  in  our  berths,  and  as  this  is  the  destination  of  a  number 
of  the  passengers,  our  train  is  side-tracked  and  remains  until 
morning. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  18,  we  arise  at  daylight,  and  getting  our 
belongings  together  go  by  ferry  to  San  Francisco,  where  we  plan 
to  stop  5  days,  spending  the  time  in  sightseeing. 

We  visit  the  Cliff  House  and  Seal  Rocks,  where  we  look  out 
through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  also  where  we  see  seals  innumer¬ 
able,  and  all  sizes,  climbing  over  the  rocks  a  little  way  from 
shore,  and  hear  them  barking  almost  incessantly. 

Near  here  are  the  Sutro  Baths  and  Museum,  a  building 
largely  of  glass  500  feet  long  and  175  feet  wide,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  25,000  people,  and  has  swimming  accommodations  for  2,000 
bathers. 

Golden  Gate  Park  is  a  name  familiar  to  all  San  Franciscans. 
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It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  I  have  been  there  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  this  mass  of  shifting  sand  dunes  covering  over  1,000  acres, 
transformed  into  a  beautiful  park,  adorned  with  lovely  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  having  on  exhibition  fine  specimens  of  wild 
animals  and  birds. 

The  Presidio  is  a  military  reservation.  Here  our  soldiers 
during  the  war  with  Spain  camped  previous  to  going  and  after 
returning  from  the  Philippines. 

It  contains  1,542  acres,  and  is  4%  miles  Northwest  of  the 
business  centre  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  reached  by  electric  car 
service. 

Detachments  of  the  regular  army  are  always  quartered 

here. 

We  visit  the  U.  S.  Mint.  P.  O.  and  Customhouse,  also  a  fine 
exhibit  made  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  including 
domestic  and  foreign  contributions.  A  day  would  be  none  too 
long  to  properly  see  it.  While  every  California  city  has  its 
China  Town,  San  Francisco  can  claim  the  largest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  Mongolian  settlement  on  the  continent.  Formerly  40,000 
in  number,  they  have  under  the  present  Governmental  restric¬ 
tions  regarding  Chinese  immigration,  dwindled  to  20,000. 

Every  lady  wishes  to  go  to  Andrew’s  Diamond  Palace  to  see, 
if  not  to  buy,  specimens  from  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
precious  stones  and  jewelry  on  the  continent.  They  are  shown 
up  by  the  aid  of  innumerable  electric  lights,  and  made  very  at¬ 
tractive. 

At  8  o’clock  Monday  morning,  Nov.  23rd,  we  proceed  on 
our  journey  as  far  as  San  Jose,  and  soon  after  reaching  there  go 
by  electric  car  to  Alum  Rock  Park,  one  of  the  show  places  of 
the  Prune  City.  Here  is  quite  a  little  menagerie,  also  Sulphur 
Baths,  and  natural  mineral  water  of  several  kinds. 

Notable  as  a  curiosity  is  a  stream  of  black  and  another  of 
white  sulphur  water  piped  to  run  from  their  natural  fountains 
side  by  side,  and  you  are  privileged  to  drink  from  one  or  both 
the  streams,  as  best  suits  your  taste. 

At  8  p.  m.  we  are  in  our  Tourist  Pullman  again  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  our  long  journey.  We  sleep  well  while  our  train 
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speeds  on  for  350  miles  down  the  coast,  and  at  7  a.  m.  next 
morning  we  are  at  the  old  Mission  town  of  Santa  Barbara,  beau¬ 
tiful  for  location,  climate  and  floral  adornments,  and  the  winter 
resort  of  many  people  of  wealth. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  last  section  of  our  journey.  It  is 
110  miles  to  Los  Angeles,  which  we  reach  at  12.30  p.  m.,  Nov. 
24,  just  two  weeks  after  leaving  home,  and  make  haste  to  seek 
our  hotel,  which  we  plan  to  make  our  home  for  the  next  six 
months.  As  we  have  spent  considerable  time  in  hunting  loca¬ 
tions  on  previous  trips,  we  have  little  to  do  in  this  line,  and  are 
soon  comfortably  housed  and  ready  to  live. 

We  find  the  Angel  City  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the 
two  years  of  our  absence  in  building  and  in  every  enterprise  cal¬ 
culated  to  advance  its  interests. 

The  sun  is  shining  brightly,  which  is  a  crowning  feature  of 
Southern  California,  and  if  we  left  home  at  the  approach  of  a 
New  England  winter  we  now  appear  to  be  in  the  June  of  a  New 
England  summer. 

We  go  out  on  the  Park  and  see  the  banana  trees,  rubber 
trees  as  large  as  our  maples,  magnolias,  roses,  geraniums,  pan¬ 
sies,  palms  and  ferns,  many  of  which  are  in  full  verdure  or 
bloom,  and  as  we  stroll  about  the  city  and  see  the  beautiful 
homes  embowered  in  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  surrounded  by 
graceful  palms  of  many  varieties,  we  almost  feel  that  we  are  in 
fairyland,  and  these  conditions  existed  all  the  winter  long,  until 
they  got  to  be  even  commonplace. 

The  sun  was  almost  sure  to  shine  from  a  clear  sky  each 
succeeding  day,  and  the  rosy  tint  on  the  western  horizon  at  sun¬ 
set,  which  gradually  extends  up  higher  and  higher,  and  over  on 
a  cloudless  sky,  as  the  darkness  comes  on,  until  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  expanse  of  azure  blue  of  the  day  adorned  the  early  evening 
with  the  mellow  tints  of  rose,  which,  gradually  fading  leave 
again  the  blue,  set  with  innumerable  golden  stars,  which  in  this 
clear  and  ethereal  atmosphere  shine  very  brightly,  until  the 
brighter  rays  of  the  morning  sun  cause  them  to  gradually  dis¬ 
appear. 

The  day  temperature  in  Los  Angeles  is  just  right  for  com- 
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fort,  and  will  be  all  the  winter  long,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
The  nights  are  always  cool,  and  with  no  mosquitoes  to  annoy, 
you  sleep  soundly. 

We  read  newspaper  accounts,  and  have  letters  from  dear 
friends  at  home  telling  of  the  extreme  cold  and  the  abundance 
of  snow. 

Twenty  or  30  degrees  below  zero  and  6  feet  of  snow  makes 
us  shiver,  even  when  flowers  are  in  bloom  at  our  feet  and 
oranges  hang  upon  the  trees  within  our  grasp. 

Could  we  ever  endure  that  again  is  the  question  we  ask  our¬ 
selves,  and  have  decided  to  let  circumstances  and  conditions 
answer. 

Now  we  have  travelled  3,500  miles  in  a  tourist  car,  living, 
eating  and  sleeping  in  our  own  compartment. 

We  left  the  Atlantic  and  have  seen  the  Pacific,  and  have 
crossed  plains,  valleys  and  mountains. 

I  trust  you  have  enjoyed  the  account  a  tithe  as  much  as  I 
did  the  experience. 

I  close  by  appending  a  short  poem  entitled  ‘‘Lovely  Cali¬ 
fornia. It  was  written  in  Chicago  and  published  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Record-Herald  Jan.  31,  1904,  at  which  time  the  mercury 
there  was  several  degrees  below  zero. 


“LOVELY  CALIFORNIA’' 

The  roses  are  abloom  today 
In  lovely  California; 

Upon  the  grass  the  children  play 
In  lovely  California ; 

The  birds  are  singing  blithely  there, 
The  young  man  and  the  maiden  fair 
Sit  in  the  hammock  free  from  care, 
In  lovely  California. 
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They're  driving  off  and  putting  down 
In  lovely  California; 

My  lady  wears  a  gauzy  gown 
In  lovely  California ; 

I’m  doctoring  a  frozen  ear. 

My  coal  will  hardly  last  I  fear, 

And  it’s  two  thousand  miles  from  here 
To  lovely  California. 


WAY  OUT  WEST  1904 

Billerica  Yankee  in  Southern  California. 

A  Glorious  Climate. 

Sidney  A.  Bull  Tells  of  the  Charms  of  a  Winter 

in  City  of  the  Angels. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  Feb.  19,  1904. 

Hailing  from  that  part  of  the  East  which  was  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  in  what  was  originally  known  as  the  Province  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  and  being  a  native  of  that  portion  of  its  territory 
contiguous  to  the  Hub,  or,  more  definitely  speaking,  to  Boston, 
doubtless  I  am  eligible  to  the  title  of  Yankee,  so  generally  ap¬ 
plied  since  the  days  of  ’76  to  the  natives  of  that  locality. 

Here  in  the  “Wild  and  Woolly  West,’  ’however,  the  Yankee 
loses  his  identity  as  such,  and  is  classed  in  common  with  all  other 
newcomers,  from  whatever  locality,  as  a  tenderfoot,  consequent¬ 
ly  I  am  posing  as  such,  and  am  even  glad  to  do  so,  since  I  am 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  sunshine,  the  balmy  air,  the  fruits  and 
the  flowers  of  the  City  of  the  Angels,  under  the  blue  and  usually 
cloudless  sky  of  southern  California. 

The  degree  of  satisfaction  with  my  surroundings  is  just  now 
largely  augmented,  as  I  read  in  the  daily  papers,  for  the  second 
time  within  a  period  of  about  two  weeks,  of  the  extremely  cold 
weather  prevailing  in  the  East,  and  the  suffering  and  fatalities 
caused  by  a  temperature  ranging  in  many  localities  from  20  to 
40  degrees  below  zero. 
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Now  as  a  native  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  I  don’t  wish  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  depreciating  in  any  degree  my  estimation  of  my 
native  state.  I  would  be  loyal  to  her  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  for  there  is  my  home,  there  it  has  been  and  probably  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  I  consider  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  there, 
social,  political,  educational  and  religious,  to  be  paramount,  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  anything  to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  land. 

But  what  I  do  say  is  that  I  enjoy  occasionally  escaping  for  a 
time  from  the  rigors  of  an  eastern  winter,  and  having  visited  at 
this  season  of  the  year  many  localities,  including  most  of  the 
southern  states,  Bermuda,  Cuba,  the  Bahamas  and  Mexico  once 
each,  I  am  now  here  in  Southern  California  for  the  fourth  time, 
and  that  indicates  very  fairly  my  degree  of  appreciation  of  this 
locality  as  a  winter  resort  for  rest  and  comfort. 

After  one  has  seen  a  good  number  of  cold  frosty  winters, 
with  leafless  trees  and  snow-covered  fields,  it  is  a  very  agreeable 
change  to  be  in  a  land  where  frost  is  almost  an  exception,  and 
where  most  of  the  days  are  days  of  uninterrupted  sunshine,  with 
a  day  temperature  varying  from  65  to  80  degrees ;  so  agreeable 
that  you  read  your  daily  morning  paper  without  the  least  ex¬ 
posure,  while  resting  in  one  of  the  many  comfortable  seats 
placed  about  the  parks  in  the  shade  of  the  eucalyptus,  pepper, 
magnolia  or  rubber  trees,  and  surrounded  by  beds  of  roses,  ge¬ 
raniums,  pansies,  callas  and  numerous  varieties  of  shrubs  and 
plants,  many  of  wfiieh  are  in  full  bloom. 

The  night  temperature  is  always  cooler  than  the  day,  vary¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  15  to  35  degrees  low^er,  and  you  sleep  sound¬ 
ly  under  blankets. 

So  much  for  the  temperature  and  flowers,  although  the 
flora  of  California  is  practically  endless  in  variety.  When  the 
winter  rains  commence  and  the  fields,  hills  and  mountains  re¬ 
spond  to  their  enlivening  influences,  and  cover  themselves  with 
verdure,  you  see  new  varieties  of  vegetation  and  flowers  at 
every  turn,  one  of  the  first  and  most  beautiful  of  which  to  appear 
after  the  rains  being  the  California  poppy,  beautiful  in  its  native 
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grandeur,  and  eagerly  sought  for  filling  vases  and  for  household 
decoration. 

Rain  is  conspicuous  for  its  absence  in  Southern  California 
this  season,  fourteen  one  hundredths  inch,  the  result  of  a  shower 
on  the  night  of  Jan.  17th,  being  the  limit  for  a  period  of  more 

than  100  days. 

Not  the  least  interesting  to  tourists  to  the  Golden  State  are 
the  fruits,  vegetables  and  nuts,  which  are  the  products  of  her 
soil,  and  supplied  by  her  markets  fresh  from  the  ranches,  groves 
and  vineyards  every  day  during  the  winter  season  at  a  moderate 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  instance,  oranges,  permelos,  lemons,  grapes,  strawber¬ 
ries  and  guavas  are  in  abundant  supply  January  20th  \  fresh  figs 
have  been  out  of  the  market  for  about  a  month.  Melons,  toma¬ 
toes,  lettuce,  celery,  sweet  and  white  potatoes,  peas,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  string  beans,  carrots,  parsnips  and  beets  are  sup¬ 
plied  fresh  from  the  fields  every  day,  and  winter  gardening  is 
said  to  be  carried  on  at  a  good  profit  in  suitable  locations  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  cities,  and  is  largely  done  by  Chinamen,  who  bring 
their  products  to  town  in  teams,  and,  besides  supplying  the 
markets,  peddle  them  from  house  to  house. 

Excellent  English  walnuts  and  almonds  are  raised  in  locali¬ 
ties  adapted  to  their  culture,  but  are  not  in  abundant  supply  the 
present  season,  and  can  be  purchased  in  eastern  cities  receiving 
competing  supplies  from  other  sources,  at  even  lower  prices  than 

here 

Perhaps  the  acme  of  pleasure  to  persons  unfamiliar  with 
sights  of  this  kind,  is  to  ride  by  trolley  or  by  team  out  in  the 
country,  through  the  sections  devoted  to  the  culture  of  oranges, 
lemons,  permelos  and  olives,  and  see  the  golden  fruit  ripening 
among  the  shiny  green  leaves,  and  if  opportunity  permits,  to 
satisfy  a  long-coveted  desire,  and  pick  and  eat  an  orange  fresh 

from  the  tree. 

A  long  to  be  remembered  experience  is  to  view  from  some 
elevation,  like  Mt.  Lowe,  near  Altadena,  or  Smiley  Heights  in 
Redlands,  that  long  stretch  of  country  known  as  the  San  Gabriel 
valley,  where  are  thousands  of  acres  of  orange  and  lemon 
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groves,  systematically  planted  in  rows  and  squares,  with  then- 
green,  glossy  leaves  shimmering  under  the  glare  of  the  southern 
sun.  It  is  beautiful  beyond  description,  and  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

Trolley  lines  radiate  from  Los  Angeles  in  every  direction  to 
the  foothills  and  to  the  sea,  and,  whichever  way  you  go,  you  are 
sure  to  see  orange  groves  in  greater  or  less  supply. 

The  earthquake  which  occurred  on  last  Christmas  morning 
was  an  experience  which  Los  Angeles  did  not  guarantee  to  her 
winter  visitors ;  yet  similar  occurrences  may  happen  any  time, 
and  the  only  way  to  be  sure  and  participate  in  them  is  to  be  on 
the  spot.  The  writer  experienced  the  sensation,  and  enjoyed  it 
much,  but  did  not  know  the  cause  until  the  danger  was  over,  and 
then  it  was  too  late  to  be  frightened. 

Standing  as  I  did  at  the  time,  looking  out  of  my  hotel  win¬ 
dow,  I  experienced  an  undulating  sensation,  as  though  the  build¬ 
ing  had  been  suddenly  raised  a  few  inches,  and  allowed  to  fall 
back  in  place.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  loud  report  as  of 
an  explosion. 

Don't  omit  California  in  your  rounds  of  travel  on  account  of 
earthquakes,  for  if  you  are  favored  by  a  treat  of  this  nature,  it 
is  an  experience  the  survivor  is  pleased  to  have  added  to  his  list. 

The  frequent  visitor  to  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California 
is  impressed  with  the  rapid  development  in  building,  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  horticulture,  and  in  electric  roads.  New  business  blocks, 
and  houses  almost  innumerable  have  been  established  in  the  city 
and  its  beautiful  suburbs  for  miles  around.  The  land  under  this 
southern  sun,  where  water  can  be  supplied,  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  enormous  crops  of  great  variety. 

Orchards  are  increasing  in  number  and  size,  and  oranges, 
doubtless  when  properly  handled  and  cared  for,  are  a  good 
proposition. 

A  parasite  has  recently  been  introduced,  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  will  keep  the  various  kinds  of  scale  that  prey  upon  the 
fruit  and  trees  in  subjection. 

The  best  paying  crop  in  southern  California  at  the  present 
time,  however,  is  doubtless  the  crop  of  Eastern  tourists,  who 
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flock  here  in  large  numbers  to  seek  immunity  from  extremes  in 
climate,  and  that  the  dividends  derived  from  this  source  are 
appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the  extensive  accommodations  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  care  and  comfort,  in  the  building  of  large  and 
elegant  hotels  and  rooming  houses,  the  latter  in  exceedingly 
large  numbers.  Apparently,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  crop 
should  not  be  perpetuated  indefinitely. 

The  future  of  California  promises  to  be  very  bright.  An 
isthmian  canal  will  doubtless  be  a  reality  in  the  near  future,  and 
apparently  cannot  help  being  a  great  benefit  to  the  Eureka  state. 
Much  of  the  traffic  seeking  the  marts  of  the  world  through  Hell 
Gate,  would  then  doubtless  go  out  through  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
benefits  innumerable  would  result.  Consequently,  California 
would  not  only  be  resorted  to  for  its  equitable  climate,  its  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruits,  but  for  its  commerce,  its  industries  and  its  great 
agricultural  and  mineral  wealth. 


CANNON  ON  BILLERICA  COMMON  1907 

During  the  winter  of  1906-7,  Mrs.  Bull  and  myself  and  our 
two  younger  children  were  spending  the  winter  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Before  leaving  our  Billerica  home  for  this  vacation,  Mr. 
Marcus  M.  Cowdry  and  other  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  cannon  used  in  said 
war,  to  be  erected  on  Billerica  Common. 

I  told  them  I  would  try  to  get  one. 

During  the  winter  of  1879-80  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and 
1  were  members  of  the  Mass.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
now  he  was  National  Senator  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  I 
later  interviewed  him  on  the  subject,  which  resulted  in  the  gift 
to  the  town  of  Billerica  of  a  Parrot  Gun  used  in  the  civil  war, 
which  was  shipped  by  railroad  to  Billerica  in  the  spring  of  1907 
and  mounted  on  a  granite  base  on  the  north  section  of  the 
Billerica  Common  pointing  to  the  north. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  granite  base  are  the  figures,  1861 — 
1865,  and  on  the  east  side  the  inscription,  Erected  1907. 
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WEDDING  AND  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

- of - 

MR.  AND  MRS.  SIDNEY  A.  BULL 
1885 — 1910 

Mr.  Sidney  A.  Bull,  of  Carlisle,  and  Miss  Luella  M.  Cann, 
of  Billerica,  were  united  in  marriage  on  the  evening  of  April  8, 
1885,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Billerica  Centre,  by 
Rev.  George  B.  Lawton,  pastor  of  the  Billerica  Centre  Baptist 
Church. 

A  goodly  number  of  relatives  and  friends  graced  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  their  presence. 

At  the  close  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  the  newly  wedded 
couple  went  to  Carlisle  to  make  their  future  home,  where  the 
groom  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  had  recently 
built  a  two  and  a  half  story  mercantile  block  with  tenements  in 
the  second  story,  one  of  which  they  occupied. 

On  April  30,  1893,  Mr.  Bull  having  sold  his  real  estate  and 
store  business  in  Carlisle,  moved  with  his  wife  and  family  of 
three  children  to  Billerica  Centre,  to  occupy  what  was  known 
as  the  Paul  Hill  estate,  consequently  that  was  where  they  were 
living  on  April  8,  1910,  which  latter  date  was  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  and  the  location  where  they 
publicly  celebrated  it. 

It  was  a  typical  April  day  with  frequent  showers. 

Five  hundred  invitations  had  been  sent  out,  the  rooms  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  palms,  calla  lilies  and  carnations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  their  chil¬ 
dren,  Leslie  A.,  Leila  S.  and  Albert  S. 

The  ushers  wTere  Messrs.  Ernest  T.  Wheeler,  Wilbur  I.  Bull 
and  Everett  S.  Bull,  assisted  at  the  door  by  Misses  Edna  Fellows 
and  Myrtle  King. 

In  the  dining  room  the  D.  L.  Page  Co.  of  Lowell  served 
dainty  refreshments,  and  there  was  music  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening  by  the  Huxley  Crawford  String  Quartet  of  Lowell. 
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One  of  the  upper  rooms  was  devoted  to  the  display  of  gifts 
that  marked  the  anniversary. 

In  addition  to  the  many  gifts  of  silver  and  cut  glass,  there 
was  a  handsome  leather  easy  chair  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Middlesex  North  Agricultural  Society,  a  silver  coffee  set  and 
spoons  of  beautiful  design  from  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
a  candelabra  from  the  Nineteen  Hundred  Club. 

The  larger  proportion  of  guests  were  of  course  from 
Billerica,  but  the  guest  book  contains  names  from  other  localities 
as  follows,  viz.:  Boston,  Wakefield,  Tewksbury,  Lowell,  Concord, 
Bedford,  Worcester,  Carlisle,  Salem,  Lexington,  Somerville  and 
Reading. 


JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  1910 

On  May  20,  1903,  I  received  from  the  State  House,  Boston, 
a  certificate  of  my  appointment  to  be  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  within  and  for  the  Commonwealth  for  and  during  the 
term  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  these  Presents,  if  he  shall 
so  long  behave  himself  well  in  said  office. 

This  was  signed  by  His  Excellency  John  L.  Bates,  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Wm.  L.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Also  on  May  18,  1910, 1  received  a  similar  certificate,  signed 
by  His  Excellency  Eben  S.  Draper,  Governor,  and  Wm.  M.  Olin, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  making  in  all  fourteen  years 
that  I  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Sidney  A.  Bull. 

TWO  STORES  BURNED  1925 

It  was  about  midnight  of  February  9,  1879,  after  the  close 
of  a  dramatic  entertainment  given  by  the  Carlisle  Squad  of 
Troop  F  Cavalry  which  numbered  about  25  enlisted  men,  that 
an  alarm  of  fire  was  lustily  being  shouted  under  the  windows 
of  the  room  in  which  my  brother  and  I  were  sleeping;  and  was 
the  same  building  containing  our  stock  of  goods;  the  post-office 
of  which  I  was  postmaster,  and  also  it  was  the  building  contain¬ 
ing  the  public  hall  in  which  we  had,  about  an  hour  previous, 
completed  the  first  rendering  of  a  dramatic  entertainment, 
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entitled,  The  Virginia  Veteran,  and  which  we  were  to  repeat  on 
the  following  evening. 

While  we  were  awakened  by  the  shouting  of  fire,  we  did 
not  dream  it  was  so  near,  and  since  I  had  been  attending 
rehearsals  for  the  entertainment,  for  several  previous  evenings 
until  after  midnight,  I  was  much  in  need  of  sleep,  and  decided 
not  to  go  to  the  fire,  which  I  supposed  was  farther  away;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  called  me  by  name  that  I  went  to  the  window, 
and  was  told  that  our  building  wTas  afire,  that  I  realized  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

I  immediately  went  to  the  hall  door,  a  few  steps  from  our 
room,  and  found  fire  had  consumed  a  portion  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  hall  and  was  burning  briskly,  and  sparks  were  falling  on  a 
piano  I  had  leased  for  the  occasion. 

I  immediately  moved  the  piano  to  a  place  of  temporary 
safety  in  the  hall,  and  my  brother  and  I  dressed  for  the  emer¬ 
gency  and  soon  had  the  piano  moved  from  the  building. 

The  fire  was  the  result  of  a  defective  chimney,  and  started 
between  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  and  the  roof  of  the  building. 

The  town  had  no  fire  protection,  and  we  did  what  we  could 
with  water  from  the  wells,  but  very  soon  opened  the  store  doors, 
and  the  gathering  crowd  carried  such  of  the  store  stock  as  they 
could  to  places  of  temporary  safety. 

When  morning  dawned  the  building  and  adjoining  shed 
and  barn  were  a  smouldering  ruin,  and  the  variety  of  goods 
usually  kept  for  sale  in  a  general  store  lined  the  streets. 

A  small  vacant  store  nearby  was  leased  and  the  goods 
moved  to  shelter,  and  the  Post  Office  was  re-established. 

The  firm  of  S.  A.  &  J.  E.  Bull  had  until  recently  carried  in¬ 
surance  on  their  stock  of  goods,  but  at  the  time  of  the  fire  were 
taking  the  risk  themselves. 

Bull  Brothers  paid  in  full  every  dollar  of  indebtedness,  and 
purchased  from  the  owner,  Mr.  Albert  Boynton,  the  site  of  the 
old  store,  upon  which  they  erected  a  new  and  more  commodious 
building  66x33  feet,  and  two  and  a  half  stories  high. 

The  lower  floor  was  used  for  store  purposes,  and  the  space 
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above  was  finished  for  two  tenements,  also  there  was  a  back 
store,  shed,  storehouse  and  two  barns  25x33  each  erected. 

More  than  twenty  men  were  employed  in  constructing  the 
new  buildings,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Alonzo  G.  Green,  of 
Chelmsford,  and  it  was  completed  and  occupied  by  the  proprie¬ 
tors  in  August,  1879,  and  was  doubtless  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  arranged  stores  outside  the  cities. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  we  opened  the  new  store  for 
business  the  townspeople  surprised  us  by  gathering  at  the  store 
and  presenting  us  useful  gifts  for  the  store  as  follows,  viz.:  5 
arm  chairs,  4  leather  seated  high  stools,  for  permanent  positions 
front  of  the  dry  goods  counter,  and  a  beautiful  large  clock, 
which  ever  after  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  store,  all 
of  which  were  very  useful  and  appreciated  gifts..  During  the 
presentation  store  business  gave  way  to  speeches  of  presenta¬ 
tion  and  acceptance. 

The  personnel  of  the  firm  of  S.  A.  &  J.  E.  Bull  will  always 
retain  a  warm  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  people  of  Carlisle, 
whom  they  met  in  a  social  and  business  way,  and  lived  among 
for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years. 

During  an  interval  of  27  years,  dating  from  1893,  the  date 
when  I  sold  my  two-thirds  interest  in  the  Carlisle  store  business, 
to  the  year  1920,  the  business  had  changed  ownership  four  times, 
and  because  of  the  invalidation  of  a  mortgage  on  the  real  estate, 
the  mortgagees  deemed  it  advisable  to  sell  the  real  estate, 
which  they  did  by  auction  on  Saturday,  Sept.  11,  1920,  at  a  loss 
to  them  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

On  Wednesday,  May  27,  1925,  the  new  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  one  barn,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
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CALIFORNIA  BY  PANAMA  CANAL  1929,  1930 

Sidney  Bull  of  Billerica  Writes  About  Experiences  on 

Way  to  California. 

Sidney  A.  Bull,  of  Billerica,  an  old  friend  of  the  Courier- 
Citizen,  who  for  more  than  20  years  served  as  a  regular  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  old  Lowell  Weekly  Journal  in  that  town,  writes 
the  following  letter  describing  a  vacation  trip  now  in  progress 
which  includes  the  voyage  to  California  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal : 

It  was  Friday,  Nov.  15,  a  rainy  day  and  chilly,  that  Mrs. 
Bull,  the  homekeeper  and  myself  turned  the  key  to  our  Billerica 
domicile  from  the  outside  and  were  transported  by  auto  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  we  had  engaged  transportation  to  New  York  by  the 
midnight  train. 

This  was  the  first  leg  of  a  5,000-mile  trip  to  California  by 
way  of  the  Panama-Pacific  line  of  steamers,  passing  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  Arriving  in  New  York  at  6.10  a.  m.  the  fol¬ 
lowing  'morning  we  had  time  for  breakfast  and  a  little  leisure 
before  going  aboard  the  steamer  Virginia  at  10  a.  m.,  which  was 
due  to  sail  from  Pier  61,  North  River. 

The  decks  were  crowded  with  people  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  my  impression  was  that  desirable  standing  room  on 
the  trip  would  be  at  a  premium.  A  few  minutes  later,  however, 
the  deckhands  were  shouting  “All  visitors  ashore,”  and  the 
crowd  began  to  diminish,  but  it  was  not,  however,  until  the 
higher-up  officers  wearing  blue  suits  with  brass  buttons  came 
on  the  scene  and  shouted,  “All  ashore  that’s  going  ashore,”  that 
a  real  stampede  for  the  gangway  took  place. 

They  were  good  looking  and  fine  appearing  people,  and 
must  have  been  very  sweet  people,  for  they  were  the  recipients 
of  many  endearing  hugs  and  kisses.  We  hated  to  lose  them,  but 
doubtless  our  loss  was  some  other  one’s  gain. 

The  stern  of  the  vessel  swung  away  from  the  pier  and  we 
would  soon  be  on  our  way  headed  for  California.  It  was  just  at 
this  moment  that  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  man  aboard 
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who  was  not  a  passenger.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  and 
carried  a  lighted  cigarette  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the  other ; 
he  was  also  laughing  and  very  merry,  and  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  the  least  concerned  regarding  the  fact  that  he  was  started  on 
a  journey  that  would  land  him  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
from  home,  and  probably  among  strangers.  A  burly  employee 
of  the  navigation  company  was  doing  his  best  to  encourage  him 
to  get  a  move  on,  and  disembark  before  the  last  opportunity  had 
expired.  He  replied,  “Never  mind — if  I  don’t  get  off  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  here.” 

I  do  not  know  if  he  got  off ;  one  thing  I  do  know,  he  was  a 
happy  lark  either  way  (for  some  reason  or  other!)  Now  we  are 
passing  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  looking  back  see  the  irregular 
skyline  of  New  York  city,  a  city  to  be  reckoned  with  by  all  the 
world  in  financial  and  commodity  transactions. 

The  first  day  on  shipboard  is  always  busy,  getting  rooms 
arranged ;  securing  our  assignments  at  the  table  for  the  several 
meal  hours;  securing  and  paying  for  use  of  our  deck  chairs  for 
the  voyage,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  fill  out  a  form  for  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  giving  name,  room  number  on  ship,  date,  age, 
married  or  single,  nationality,  occupation,  destination,  number 
of  trunks,  hand  bags,  travelling  for  health,  business,  pleasure, 
and  home  address. 

The  Virginia,  California  and  Pennsylvania  are  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  in  construction,  and  are  the  three  vessels  employed  for  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  Panama-Pacific  Line,  and  are  32,000  tons  displace¬ 
ment,  are  the  largest  American  built  liners,  and  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  electrically  driven  ships ;  they  are  four  decks  high,  and  from 
the  upper  deck  to  the  bottom  of  the  keel  is  more  than  100  feet. 
They  are  613  feet  long  and  80  feet  in  the  beam;  accommodations 
for  800  passengers,  and  in  the  hold,  besides  room  for  the  cargo 
of  merchandise,  fruit,  etc.,  they  can  store  more  than  100  automo¬ 
biles. 

There  are  alleys,  passageways,  stairways,  all  kinds  of  ways 
in  these  big  vessels,  and  it  was  more  than  a  w7eek  before  I  could 
stroll  about  and  be  sure  of  finding  my  w7ay  home. 
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Our  second  day  from  New  York  was  the  Sabbath  day.  Cath¬ 
olic  Mass  was  celebrated  at  7  a.  m.  in  the  first  cabin  lounge ;  and 
at  11  a.  m.  the  Protestant  Episcopal  service  was  observed  in  the 
same  room.  At  noon  the  ship's  log  indicated  that  we  were  off 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  had  covered  a  distance  of  401 
miles. 

Monday  morning  when  we  awoke  the  electric  fan  in  our 
room  was  working  steadily,  and  the  deck  awnings  were  up.  .  At 
2  p.  m.  I  was  enjoying  my  after-lunch  siesta  when  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  chorus  of  screams,  and  more  particularly  by  a 
violent  quivering  of  the  big  vessel,  caused  by  the  reversing  of  the 
power. 

On  looking  out  the  porthole  of  my  room  I  saw  a  man  in  the 
water  and  noted  several  life  preservers  that  had  been  thrown  to 
him. 

On  inquiry  I  found  that  a  sailor  who  was  working  on  a  lad¬ 
der  painting  the  side  of  the  vessel  had  lost  his  poise  and  fallen. 
Immediately  a  boat,  manned  by  the  ship's  second  officer  and  five 
sailors,  was  lowered,  and  retraced  their  course  for  about  a  mile 
and  recovered  him.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  he  fell  he 
was  climbing  up  a  ladder  dropped  down  the  ship's  side,  appar¬ 
ently  no  worse  for  his  experience,  and  was  welcomed  by  cheers 
of  passengers  and  crew — about  700  voices. 


Tuesday  morning:  We  are  nearing  Cuba,  and  at  10.45  a.  m. 
have  passed  Morro  Castle  and  anchored  in  Havana  harbor. 
There  are  no  landing  wharves  here  for  large  vessels,  but  passen¬ 
gers  and  merchandise  are  transferred  to  shore  by  smaller  craft 
called  lighters.  The  vessel  was  scheduled  to  resume  her  trip  at 
6  p.  m.,  allowing  a  period  of  seven  hours  for  passengers  so  de¬ 
siring  to  tour  the  city,  which  has  many  features  that  are  not 
familiar  to  the  eyes  of  people  from  the  States. 

The  itinerary  for  a  belated  honeymoon  trip  that  Mrs.  Bull 
and  I  took  in  1886  included  a  stop  of  a  few  days  in  Havana, 
when  Cuba  was  under  Spanish  rule,  and  at  which  time  I  was 
told  that  I  had  the  yellow  fever,  but  which  fortunately  for  me 
proved  not  to  be  true. 
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Also  we  toured  Havana  when  taking  this  same  route  to 
California  three  years  ago,  but  decided  to  take  it  again,  as  it  is 
useful  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  a  15-day  sea  voyage. 

The  trip  about  the  city  was  made  by  motor,  starting  from 
San  Francisco  wharf,  where  we  were  landed,  which  is  in  the 
older  part  of  the  city,  where  the  streets  are  very  narrow'  and 
sidewalks  just  wide  enough  for  one  to  walk — scarcely  two  feet. 
The  newer  part  of  the  city,  built  along  the  bay,  possibly  since 
prohibition  went  into  effect  in  the  United  States,  has  beautiful 
wide  streets,  often  parked  in  the  centre  and  on  the  sides  with 
beautiful  lawns,  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  residences  in  this 
section,  some  of  them  featuring  the  Spanish  type,  are  more  like 
what  we  see  in  the  States,  and  many  are  very  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Among  the  more  important  features  visited  during  this  four 
hours'  trip  was  the  battleship  Maine  monument,  a  marble,  gran¬ 
ite  and  bronze  memorial,  erected  by  the  Cuban  government  at 
a  cost  of  $156,000  and  dedicated  March  8,  1925,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  266  brave  men  who  died  when  the  battleship  Maine  blew  up 
in  Havana  harbor,  on  the  night  of  Feb.  15,  1898. 

It  stands  on  a  commanding  site,  overlooking  the  Mexican 
gulf,  and  is  a  mecca  for  many  patriotic  Americans. 

We  then  visited  the  Colon  cathedral,  where  Columbus's 
bones  were  formerly  enshrined,  which  after  the  Spanish  war 
were  transferred  to  Spain. 

While  we  were  in  the  old  cathedral  a  lecture  was  given  out 
of  courtesy  for  the  members  of  the  ship’s  party,  which  developed 
the  information  that  there  are  over  7,000  places  in  Havana 
where  liquor  is  sold,  and  in  our  tour  of  the  city  we  noted  it  in¬ 
cluded  saloons,  grocery  stores,  venders  on  the  streets  and  from 
small  boats  in  the  bay,  and  when  we  returned  to  our  steamer  the 
ship's  officers  were  trying  to  drive  the  venders  away  from  the 
ship. 

The  lecturer  also  told  us  that  roses  are  very  expensive  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  costing  20  cents  per  dozen,  and  that  or¬ 
dinarily  they  sell  for  five  cents  per  dozen,  or  25  dozen  for  $1. 
When  we  were  leaving  the  cathedral  we  encountered  ladies  with 
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arms  full  of  roses  with  which  without  our  request  or  consent 
they  proceeded  to  decorate  us  with  buttonhole  bouquets,  and 
thus  were  put  under  obligation.  From  observation  I  would  be 
willing  to  wager  that  the  flowers  were  readily  disposed  of  at  a 
cash  profit  above  the  going  retail  price. 

Tourists  are  severely  bored  by  venders  of  various  articles, 
especially  lead  necklaces,  flowers,  toys,  liquors,  etc.  One  party 
told  me  he  never  said  “No”  so  many  times  in  his  life. 

We  visit  Colon,  or  Columbus  cemetery,  where  the  burials 
are  usually  above  ground,  or  if  not,  are  in  cement-lined  graves 
because  of  the  dampness  of  the  soil.  The  high  degree  of  art 
displayed  here  usually  in  marble,  is  seldom  excelled.  The 
Tropico  Gardens  and  brewery  was  a  place  we  had  heard  of  be¬ 
fore  we  landed.  It  was  a  well-kept  amusement  place  with  fine 
roads  and  walks,  banked  with  tropical  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
The  unusual  feature  about  it  was  that  a  large  brewery  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  it,  and  people  purchasing  tickets  from  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Line  at  $4  per  for  this  drive  about  the  city  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  all  the  beer  they  could  drink,  and  the  man  behind  the 
outdoor  bar  was  unable  for  more  than  half  an  hour  to  meet  the 
demand  promptly. 

Cuban  cigars  have  a  universal  reputation,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  them  is  one  of  Cuba’s  principal  industries.  It  would 
not  be  proper  to  leave  Cuba  without  visiting  a  cigar  factory,  and 
we  visited  one  of  the  largest,  where  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
were  employed,  earning  as  we  were  told  from  $3  to  $10  per  day. 

Going  from  one  room  to  another  we  saw  the  whole  process 
and  passed  out  through  the  sales  room  where  wTe  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase,  but  since  I  have  in  my  Billerica  home  a  box  I 
purchased  in  the  same  factory  in  1886  that  feature  failed  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  me. 

At  4  p.  m.  our  sight-seeing  trip  about  this,  the  largest  of 
Cuba’s  cities,  was  completed,  and  we  returned  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  landing,  where  the  lighter  is  waiting  to  transfer  us  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  half  mile  or  more  to  the  anchorage  of  the  big  vessel  in 
the  harbor,  which  is  to  be  our  home  for  11  successive  days. 

At  6  p.  m.  the  Cuban  pilot  is  on  board  to  conduct  our  vessel 
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out  of  Havana  harbor  and  soon  we  are  pursuing  a  southerly 
course  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  headed  for  the 
entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  was  a  wonderful  day  at  sea,  with 
nothing  in  sight  but  water  and  sky.  The  sun  rose  out  of  the 
water  and  set  in  the  water.  If  lightly  dressed  the  temperature 
on  deck  was  just  right  for  comfort.  At  9.30  p.  m.  there  was 
great  excitement  on  the  several  decks  of  the  Virginia  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  steamer  Pennsylvania,  companion  ship 
of  the  Virginia,  was  passing  on  our  larboard  side,  a  mile  or  two 
away,  on  her  return  trip  to  New  York.  A  few  blasts  by  the 
whistle  on  one  of  the  big  boats  was  acknowledged  by  the  same 
signal  by  the  other,  and  each  went  on  its  way.  It  was  certainly 
an  entrancing  sight  to  view  these  two  big  vessels,  each  more 
than  600  feet  long  and  four  decks  high,  electrically  lighted  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  from  top  to  bottom,  quietly  pursuing  their 
courses  under  a  southern  sky  bedecked  with  bright  stars,  and 
on  the  blue  waters  of  a  placid  sea. 

Describes  Trip  Through  Canal. 

Sidney  A.  Bull,  of  Billerica,  Completes  Account  of 

Voyage  to  California. 

Published  below  is  another  installment,  the  final  one,  of 
Sidney  A.  Bulks  voyage  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  through  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull,  of  Billerica,  sailed  some  time 
ago  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  southwest.  An  earlier  letter  from 
Mr.  Bull  described  the  voyage  from  New  York  as  far  as  Panama. 
His  letter  follows: 

Friday,  Nov.  22,  ’29. 

This  is  the  eventful  day  of  an  eventful  journey.  After  60 
hours’  sailing  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  we  are  nearing  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  breakfast  hour  had  been  set  for 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  permitting  us  to  have  that  much 
more  time  to  view  the  canal. 

We  leave  the  old  Spanish  town  of  Colon,  and  the  new 
American  town  of  Cristobal  on  our  left,  and  after  sailing  on 
Limon  Bay  for  about  four  miles  we  enter  the  cut. 
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The  canal  channel  from  Limon  Bay  to  Gatun  Locks — the 
Atlantic  sea  level  portion — is  about  seven  miles  long,  and  500 
feet  wide.  At  9.15  a.  m.  we  enter  the  first  of  the  three  Gatun 
Locks,  each  of  which  raises  our  vessel  28  V2  feet,  or  a  total  of  85 
feet,  and  at  10.30  we  are  sailing  over  Gatun  Lake,  artificially 
formed  by  impounding  the  waters  of  the  Chagres  river,  flowing 
down  from  the  mountains  and  inundating  many  square  miles  of 
valley  land,  and  forming  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  arti¬ 
ficial  lake  in  the  world. 

After  sailing  over  this  lake  for  three  hours,  where  we  see 
the  horny  tops  of  many  trees  drowned  by  the  inundation,  and 
passing  islands  w^here  the  green  banana  trees  are  growing,  or 
their  green  fruit  being  harvested,  we  pass  through  the  Gaillard 
cut,  where  centred  the  real  problem  in  building  the  canal,  en¬ 
tailing  the  removal  of  thousands  of  tons  of  rock  and  earth  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  backbone  of  the  western  continent,  and  which 
was  finally  carried  to  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  and  now  forms 
a  valuable  breakwater.  Tons  of  dynamite  were  required  for 
blasting,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  arrive  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  en¬ 
ter  the  first  of  three  locks  that  lower  us  to  the  level  of  the  placid 
Pacific.  Here  we  are  lowered  31 14  feet  to  the  level  of  Lake 
Miraflores,  another  artificial  lake  of  lesser  proportions,  formed 
principally  by  damming  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

As  I  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  ship  watching  the 
workmen,  some  one  on  shore  called  my  name.  It  was  my  friend 
Charles  Butters,  formerly  of  Somerville,  who  has  been  here  in 
the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  government  since  the  inception  of  the 
work  on  the  canal.  He  and  his  wife  and  son  have  made  this 
their  home  for  the  past  25  years.  They  had  already  invited 
Mrs.  Bull  and  myself  to  visit  them  on  this  trip,  and  came  to  tell 
us  they  would  meet  us  with  auto  at  Balboa,  eight  miles  farther 
west,  where  the  big  boat  makes  her  regular  stop  of  a  few  hours. 

Our  vessel  now  proceeds  for  about  a  mile  over  the  beauti¬ 
ful  little  Miraflores  lake,  and  after  being  lowered  by  the  two 
Miraflores  locks  to  the  level  of  the  Pacific,  goes  under  her  own 
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power  to  Balboa,  where  we  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butters.  Then  to 

the  adjoining  Spanish  city  of  Panama. 

Panama  City  has  narrow  streets,  and  its  dwellings,  stores, 
people,  customs  and  language  seem  foreign  to  a  New  England 
Yankee.  We  were  much  interested  in  visiting  the  old  San  Jose 
Catholic  church  here,  the  principal  attraction  of  which  is  its  old 
altar,  revered  as  a  relic  of  old  Panama.  This  altar  would  seem 
to  be  25  feet  high  and  equally  wide,  and  gilded  with  gold  said  to 
have  been  saved  from  old  Panama  when  it  was  plundered  and 

burned  by  the  buccaneer  Morgan  in  1671. 

We  now  motor  for  six  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  to 
see  the  site  and  the  ruins  of  old  Panama.  Mr.  Butters  carried 
us  over  this  same  route  three  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  here 
much  but  ruins,  the  more  important  of  which  are  those  of  the 
old  cathedral,  but  the  ride  is  fascinating  among  the  surrounding 
tropical  verdure  and  near  the  blue  Pacific  sparkling  under  a 
tropical  sun.  The  old  cathedral  appears  to  have  been  built  of 
adobe,  a  portion  of  the  tower  about  30  feet  tall  and  smaller  por¬ 
tions  of  the  walls  are  all  that  remain.  A  rubber  tree  about  30 
feet  tall  seems  to  have  taken  root  in  the  tower,  about  six  feet 
above  the  base,  and  puts  out  very  thrifty  foliage. 

A  feature  that  interested  us  on  each  visit  there  was  two 
parallel  rows  of  red  ants  of  medium  size,  one  row  travelling 
from  their  nest  in  the  ground  to  and  up  the  tree,  and  another 
row  returning  from  the  tree,  each  with  a  small  portion  of  leaf 
from  the  tree  which  they  carried  on  their  backs  down  and  into 
their  nest.  I  know  not  whether  this  was  for  food  or  shelter,  but 
suppose  they  are  doing  the  same  thing  every  day  in  every  year. 

Old  Panama  is  a  feature  that  appeals  to  tourists,  and  they 
find  the  merchants  there  ahead  of  them  with  a  line  of  goods  that 
they  may  expect  will  appeal  to  their  fancy,  principally  Panama 
hats  and  Egyptian  scarfs  or  table  covers.  Mrs.  Bull  was  enam¬ 
ored  with  one  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Butters  now  motors  with  us  to 
their  cozy  home  at  Pedro  Miguel,  where  Mrs.  Butters  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  exceedingly  refreshing  and  appetizing  dinner,  includ¬ 
ing  some  delicacies  not  commonly  found  on  our  menus,  especially 
papaya,  a  melon-like  fruit  that  grows  high  up  on  a  tree  like  the 
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cocoanut,  also  the  Avacado  pear,  used  for  a  salad.  After  spend¬ 
ing  a  social  evening  at  their  home,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butters  motor  us 
back  to  Balboa,  where  we  all  go  aboard  the  ship,  when  Mrs.  Bull 
and  I  assume  the  duties  of  hostess  and  host,  and  conduct  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  new  large  vessel,  which  culminated  in  a  social 
hour  in  our  stateroom  until  the  evening  began  to  wane,  when  we 
accompanied  our  guests  down  the  gangway,  they  to  return  to 
their  home  and  we  soon  after  midnight  to  pursue  our  northwes¬ 
terly  course  on  the  Pacific,  2,933  miles,  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  time  required  to  pass  our  vessel  through  the  canal  to 
Balboa  on  the  Pacific  side  was  seven  hours,  and  the  cost  to  the 
navigation  company  was  about  $15,000. 

Our  Billerica  home  is  42  degrees  north  latitude.  We  are 
now  9  degrees  north  latitude,  and  Los  Angeles,  our  intended  des¬ 
tination,  is  33  degrees  north  latitude. 

Saturday,  Nov.  23. 

This  is  our  first  day  on  the  Pacific.  The  temperature  is 
hot,  the  sky  cloudy  and  the  ocean  quiet.  Passengers  are  mov¬ 
ing  lazily  about  the  vessel  lightly  clad  and  bareheaded.  Some 
are  playing  deck  games,  including  shuffle-board,  ringing  rope 
coils,  pitching  rubber  rings  on  the  bull-head  board  and  betting 
on  horse  races. 

The  latter  to  me  was  a  new  game  on  board  ship,  and  while 
they  had  no  real  horses  they  had  substitutes,  and  after  the  bet¬ 
ting  closed  dice  were  shaken  and  determined  how  the  horses 
should  be  advanced.  The  silver  quarters  paid  in  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  betting  furnished  funds  to  pay  the  bets. 

The  large  swimming  tank  on  deck,  where  the  ocean  water 
was  constantly  flowing  in  and  out,  was  a  feature  that  proved 
attractive  to  many,  and  wonderful  aquatic  stunts  and  contests 
were  held  for  which  prizes  were  awarded. 

The  world  news  by  radio  was  posted  every  morning  on  the 
ship's  bulletin,  and  also  was  typed  on  three  sheets  of  foolscap 
and  placed  on  each  breakfast  table. 

The  ship’s  six-piece  orchestra  furnished  music  afternoons 
and  evenings  and  for  the  Sunday  morning  services,  and  also  for 
concerts  and  dances.  A  certain  evening,  one  number  on  the 
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dance  program  was  a  Virginia  reel,  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  real 
dancing,  but  only  old  timers  could  do  it. 

Among  the  nearly  500  passengers  on  the  ship  there  were  a 
number  of  talented  singers  and  speakers  who  contributed  their 
bit  to  the  evening  concerts  and  lectures. 

Sunday,  Nov.  24. 

Divine  service  at  10.30  a.  m.  was  held  in  the  first  class 
lounge,  led  by  the  commander  and  chief  officer  of  the  vessel 
with  a  sermon  by  a  passenger. 

The  Episcopal  service  was  used.  There  was  dancing  on 
deck,  to  music  by  the  ship’s  orchestra,  this  evening,  followed  by 
community  singing. 

Monday,  Nov.  25. 

A  woman  passenger  in  the  first  cabin,  aged  65,  died  from 
heart  trouble  last  night.  Her  destination  was  San  Diego, 
California,  to  which  place  she  was  journeying  to  visit  her  son, 
with  whom  the  ship’s  officers  made  connection  by  radio,  and 
the  body  was  disembarked  there  four  days  later. 

For  the  past  three  days  we  have  been  sailing  on  a  north¬ 
westerly  course,  along  the  coast  of  Central  America,  passing  its 
several  sub-divisions  of  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  San  Sal¬ 
vador  and  Guatemala,  and  often  within  plain  sight  of  the  coast. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  26. 

We  are  now  on  the  Pacific,  sailing  off  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico  and  apparently  but  15  or  20  miles  from  land.  The 
rugged  hills  and  mountains  are  plainly  in  view. 

The  temperature  is  high,  electric  fans  are  working  full 
time,  both  day  and  night,  in  all  public  rooms  and  staterooms. 
The  swimming  tank  on  deck  is  a  lively  place. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  27. 

We  are  now  passing  through  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  at  6  p.  m.  pass  the  Santa  Paula  light,  on  the 
southern  end  of  Lower  California. 

Thursday,  Nov.  28. 

This  was  Thanksgiving  Day  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  At 
10.30  a.  m.  Divine  service  was  held  in  the  first  class  lounge,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  commander  and  purser  of  the  vessel.  At  6  p.  m. 
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a  real  turkey  dinner  with  all  the  fixings  was  served  in  the  dining 
room,  and  by  courtesy  of  the  ship’s  commander  an  article  of 
costume  was  given  each  diner,  to  be  worn  during  the  evening 
when  a  costume  parade  was  in  vogue,  and  when  in  some  cases 
it  became  almost  imperative  to  be  introduced  to  your  closest 
friend. 

Friday,  Nov.  29. 

Arrived  at  San  Diego,  California,  and  are  docked  at  11.30 
a.  m.,  this  being  the  third  port  and  stop  our  vessel  has  made 
since  leaving  New  York.  As  we  were  entering  the  harbor  the 
sun,  a  bright  ball  in  the  blue  sky,  not  a  cloud  in  sight,  the  tem¬ 
perature  that  of  a  real  summer  day,  our  ship’s  orchestra  on  deck 
played  the  music,  “California,  Here  I  Come.” 

There  were  on  board  a  number  of  Californians  returning  to 
their  home,  who  recognized  the  music  and  accompanied  it  with 
their  voices,  singing  the  words.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very 
appropriate  selection,  rendered  under  ideal  conditions.  Pas¬ 
sengers  so  desiring  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  California’s  most 
southern  city  for  a  few  hours,  and  during  the  night  our  vessel 
continued  her  northerly  course. 

Saturday,  Nov.  30. 

On  arising  this  morning  we  find  we  have  arrived  at  San 
Pedro ;  Los  Angeles  harbor,  and  at  8  a.  m.  we  are  docked. 

At  9.30  a.  m.  we  have  passed  the  customs  officers,  and  meet 
friends  who  with  their  auto  take  us  to  their  home  for  luncheon, 
and  thence  to  our  hotel,  where  we  have  accommodations  for  the 
season. 

The  journey  was  one  of  great  joy  and  pleasure  to  us,  but 
two  days  after  our  arrival  we  were  made  very  sad  by  receiving 
a  telegram  telling  of  the  sudden  death  of  our  nephew,  Everett  S. 
Bull,  in  Billerica  Centre. 

A  VACATION  INCIDENT  1931 

Orlando,  Fla.,  Mar.  20,  1931. 

It  was  the  morning  of  March  19  that  our  daughter,  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Stone,  who  with  her  husband  have  rooms  near  our  own,  in 
the  beautiful  Amherst  apartments  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Con- 
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cord  that  she  proposed  to  carry  Mrs.  Bull  and  myself,  also  a 
mutual  friend,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lipscomb,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  by 
auto  a  distance  of  65  miles  to  Daytona  and  Ormond  Beach  for  a 
day’s  outing.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  trip  was  made 
by  paved  road  to  Daytona,  and  thence  on  the  beach  for  the  last 

few  miles  to  Ormond. 

At  the  last-named  place  we  knew  we  were  near  the  home  ot 
John  D  Rockefeller,  the  well-known  capitalist  and  philanthro¬ 
pist,  and  a  second  look  disclosed  the  fact  that  we  were  passing  a 
golf  course  where  the  contestants  were  just  making  a  finish,  and 
I  recognized  one  of  them  as  my  friend  of  many  years  acquaint¬ 
ance  William  Trull  Sheppard,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  we 
delayed  our  progress  for  a  greeting,  after  which  he  introduced 
our  entire  party  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

We  were  all  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Rockefeller,  of  whom  we  had 

known  by  name  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Sheppard  in  introducing  the  writer  used  some  epithets 

that  I  wish  I  deserved,  and  in  addition  said  that  he  and  I  were  at 
one  time  candidates  together  in  a  double  district,  seeking  elec- 
tion  as  representatives  to  the  state  legislature,  but  were  defeated 
by  two  candidates  of  the  opposing  party. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  aptly  replied,  '‘That  might  have  been  a 
blessing  to  the  district  you  hoped  to  represent,  but  it  was  pretty 


hard  on  you.”  .  , 

Mr.  Rockefeller  did  not  wear  the  conventional  golf  apparel, 

but  a  neat  gray  suit  and  cap,  and  looked  much  younger  than 

many  pictures  I  have  seen  of  him ;  and  I  had  to  congratulate  him 

on  the  wonderful  way  in  which  he  is  bearing  up  under  his  almos 

91  strenuous  years.  .  , 

He  replied,  “I  think  men  at  present  are  living  longer  than 

women,  they  eat  too  much  and  work  too  little  ”  He  was  bid¬ 
ding  us  adieu  when  Mr.  Sheppard  suggested  that  it  would  be 
very  pleasing  to  him  if  he  would  present  Mr.  Bull  with  one  of 
his  shiny  silver  dimes.  He  suggested  doubt  about  his  having 
them,  but  when  Mr.  Sheppard  agreed  to  lend  him  one,  if  he 
would  repay  him  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  he  put  his  hand  deep 
down  in  his  pants  pocket  and  discovered  a  mine  of  them,  and 
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supplied  our  party,  and  also  other  parties  that  were  wistfully 
waiting.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  souvenirs  as  keepsakes,  and 
with  their  history  shall  hand  them  down  to  future  generations. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  1931 

The  above  was  a  memorial  date  for  the  author  of  this  Auto¬ 
biography,  and  it  was  also  a  surprise  to  him,  because  of  an  in¬ 
terrogation  by  Mrs.  Ida  Brown  when  he  called  on  her  a  few  days 
previous  to  see  if  she  and  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Waite  would  assist  him 
in  preparing  music  for  Memorial  Day,  as  they  had  on  former 
occassions  by  rendering  harmonica  duets.  They  promised  to  do 
so,  then  Mrs.  Browm  inquired,  “How  many  years  have  you  pre¬ 
pared  and  directed  the  music  for  Memorial  Day?”  then  saying 
she  did  not  remember  anyone  else  as  having  done  it  in  Billerica. 

I  could  not  answer  her  question. 

Capt.  Harry  Dunlap  Brown  presided  at  the  exercises  in  the 

hall. 

Rev.  J.  Harold  Dale  offered  the  invocation. 

The  singers  and  titles  of  music  were  as  follows : 

Tenors:  Arthur  Conrad,  Harry  G.  Watts,  Russell  S.  Turner, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Stearns. 

Bass:  Billy  Harris,  Herbert  Ellis,  Sidney  A.  Bull,  William 
H.  Walker. 

Sopranos:  Achsah  Simonds,  Edith  Thommen. 

Altos:  Juliette  Sanson,  Irene  Wyman. 

Pianist:  Mrs.  C.  D.  Tutein. 

Music:  “Rest  Ye  in  Peace,  Ye  Flanders  Dead,”  Nevin, 
double  mixed  quartet;  “We  Scatter  Flowers,”  Heyser,  double 
mixed  quartet;  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  Key,  everybody. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  was  given  by  Victor  J.  Hos- 
mer,  and  Rev.  Frank  W.  Thompson,  of  Bedford,  delivered  an 
inspiring  address  on  “Discriminating  Patriotism.” 

Immediately  after  the  exercises  a  delicious  supper  was 
served  in  the  lower  hall  to  members  of  all  patriotic  organiza¬ 
tions,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

Following  the  supper  there  were  post  prandial  services, 
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with  remarks  by  heads  of  the  various  organizations,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Waite  gave  harmonica  duets. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  by  the  chairman,  Sidney  A.  Bull, 
who  had  charge  of  the  music,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

Decoration  Day,  a  holiday  observed  in  many  states  as  an 
occasion  for  decorating  the  graves  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Civil 
War,  originated  with  the  Southern  States,  and  was  copied  scat- 
teringly  and  on  different  days  from  year  to  year  by  other  states 
of  the  Union,  all,  however,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  for  natural 
reasons. 

On  May  5th,  1868,  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  then  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  issued  an  order  ap¬ 
pointing  May  30  of  that  year  for  Grand  Army  services  and  for 
decorating  graves — choosing  that  day  possibly  as  being  the  date 
of  discharge  of  the  last  Union  volunteer  of  the  War. 

The  States  which  observe  the  day  have  adopted  it  singly, 
as  there  is  no  national  law  on  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1870  I  purchased  the  only  mercantile  business 

in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  Mass. 

Very  soon  Walter  Kittredge,  of  Reed’s  Ferry,  N.  H.,  the 
author  of  “Tenting  Tonight,”  began  making  annual  trips  over 
parts  of  New  England  with  horse  and  team,  carrying  along  a 
small  melodion,  on  which  he  played,  and  he  would  stop  at  towns 
where  hall  rents  and  hotel  bills  were  reasonable,  often  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  a  time  and  have  a  sort  of  singing  school  in  which 
“Tenting  Tonight”  was  always  one  number  on  the  program. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  songs  that  have  survived  the  war.  I 
have  sung  it  with  him  many  times. 

He  tried  to  enlist  for  the  war,  but  was  rejected  by  the  sur¬ 
geon,  and  decided  to  do  his  part  by  singing  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do.  I  was  too 
young  for  the  Civil  War,  and  too  old  for  the  World  War,  but 
during  the  interim  I  was  an  active  member  of  Troop  F.  Cavalry, 
M.  V.  M.,  and  put  in  much  time  and  effort  preparing  for  war, 
but  after  what  I  have  seen  of  the  result  of  war,  I  hope  there  will 
never  be  another  war. 

What  I  am  on  my  feet  to  say  more  particularly  just  now  is 
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to  reply  to  the  question  asked  me  by  a  lady  resident  of  our  town 
a  few  days  ago,  viz. : 

“How  many  years  have  you  arranged  and  directed  music 
for  Memorial  Day?” 

I  had  never  given  it  a  thought,  but  find  that  during  the  23 
years  I  lived  in  Carlisle  I  did  so  20  times,  and  of  the  38  years  that 
I  have  resided  in  Billerica  I  have  been  chosen  for  that  duty  36 
times,  consequently  this  is  the  56th  year  that  I  have  been  thus 
honored. 

After  having  witnessed  in  Boston  at  the  Peace  Jubilee, 
where  100  men  played  100  anvils,  accompanying  the  “Anvil 
Chorus”  from  II  Trovatore,  I  ventured  to  try  it  once  in  each  town 
on  a  smaller  scale  with  two  men  playing  two  anvils. 

I  wish  hereby  to  thank  the  local  members  of  the  Grand 
Army,  and  especially  Mr.  Cowdrey,  who  has  insisted  that  I  keep 
on  the  job,  and  also  the  local  members  of  the  Legion  for  the 
favors  they  have  shown  me. 

Also  I  feel  under  great  obligation  to  each  pianist,  and  every 
singer  who  has  so  unstintingly  given  of  their  time  and  talent, 
and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  state  in  this  public  way  the  fact  that  if 
in  our  efforts  we  have  ever  rendered  music  in  a  worth-wThile  way, 
the  credit  is  all  your  own. 

I  had  no  idea  I  was  monopolizing  the  position  of  director  so 

long. 

I  feel  that  this  must  be  my  last  effort  in  this  position,  and 
shall  wish  my  successor  as  much  pleasure  as  it  has  afforded  me. 
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33  TRAVEL  EXCURSIONS  BY  SIDNEY  A.  BULL 

1876  to  1933  Inclusive. 

For  Health  and  Pleasure,  also  Dates,  Destination,  Companions, 

Miles  and  Cost. 

Equal  to  More  Than  Six  Times  Around  the  World* 


Date  Description 

1876  Philadelphia  —  Centennial  Exposition 

1878  Denver,  Colorado 

1878  Paris — Universal  Exhibition,  Tourjee 

European  Excursion 

1882  Nova  Scotia:  P.  E.  Island:  New 

Brunswick 

1884  Raymond  Excursion  to  California 

1886  Nassau,  Bahama  I’s.  and  Cuba 

1888  New  Orleans:  Mardi  Gras 

1891  Raymond  Excursion  to  Mexico  and 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 
1893  Columbian  Exposition:  Chicago 

1895  Raymond  Excursion:  California 

1898  Bermuda  Is. 

1900  Florida 

1901  Pan  Amer.  Exposition :  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

1901  Los  Angeles,  California 

1903  Los  Angeles,  California 

1904  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Exposition 
Louisiana  Purchase 

1905  Los  Angeles,  California 

1907  Washington,  D.  C. 

1912  California 

1914  Santiago,  California,  Panama  Pacific 
International  Exposition 

1915  San  Francisco,  California,  Panama 
Pacific  International  Exposition 

1917  California 

1922  California 

1923  California 

1923  Calif,  to  Mass,  and  return 

1925  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

1925  California 

1926  California  by  Panama  Canal 

1927  Orlando,  Florida 

1928  Orlando,  Florida 

1930  Orlando,  Florida 

1929  California  by  Panama  Canal 

1933  Century  of  Progress  Exposition 

Chicago 


Companions  Miles  Expense 

Round 

Trip 


Alone 

900  $ 

50 

Frank  Perkins 

4,500 

320 

Alone 

9,000 

455 

Alone 

1,206 

65 

Alone 

6,500 

600 

Honey  Moon :  wife 

3,300 

497 

Wife 

4,000 

350 

Alone 

8,973 

539 

Wife 

2,000 

147 

Alone 

6,500 

321 

Son,  Leslie  A.  Bull 

2,500 

183 

Son,  Leslie  A.  Bull 

3,100 

192 

Wife  and  3  children 

1,868 

169 

Wife  and  3  children 

6,600 

1,319 

Wife  and  3  children 

6,500 

1,431 

Alone 

2,500 

77 

Everett  S.  Bull 

8,868 

371 

Wife  and  Leila  S.  Bull 

and  Albert  S.  Bull 

1,050 

307 

Wife 

8,500 

675 

Wife 

6,500 

650 

Wife 

6,500 

749 

Wife 

6,500 

732 

Wife 

6,500 

1,207 

Wife 

6,500 

1,214 

Horace  R-  Lovett 

6,500 

270 

Wife  and  daughter 

3,500 

890 

Wife 

6,500 

1,163 

Wife 

8,450 

1,076 

Wife 

3,000 

786 

Wife 

3,000 

802 

Wife 

8,450 

1,303 

Wife 

3,000 

882 

Mrs.  Leila  Bull-Stone 

2,000 

180 

TOTAL 

165,165 

19,972 
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MARY’S  LITTLE  LAMB  1934 

Mary  Sawyer,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1806,  and  lived  in 
Sterling,  Mass.,  and  had  a  little  lamb,  was  a  contemporary  of 
my  mother,  Mercy  Sawyer,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1812,  and 
lived  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  about  12  miles  away. 

I  had  often  read  the  poem  about  Mary’s  little  lamb,  but 
never  knew  Mary’s  surname,  which  was  Sawyer,  the  same  as 
my  mother’s. 

Neither  do  I  remember  that  my  mother  ever  told  me  that 
Mary  Sawyer,  of  whom  the  poem  was  written,  was  a  relative  of 
hers. 

I  had,  however,  heard  her  tell  of  having  ancestors  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass. 

Now,  however,  I  have  at  hand  the  following  information : 

“The  Sawyers  of  New  England  came  from  Lincolnshire, 
England,  in  1643,  and  settled  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  were  an 
unprecedentedly  prolific,  skillful  and  industrious  people.” 

Mary  Sawyer,  whose  lamb  went  to  school,  was  descended 
from  the  same  pioneer  as  was  my  mother,  Mercy  Sawyer. 

Mary’s  ancestor,  Nathaniel,  was  born  in  1667. 

My  mother’s  ancestor,  Caleb,  was  born  in  1669. 

They  were  brothers,  and  sons  of  Thomas,  the  original 
pioneer. 

Mary  and  my  mother  were  fifth  cousins. 

Thus  my  brother  John  and  I  are  sixth  cousins  to  Mary  who 
had  the  little  lamb. 

Mary  was  married  to  Mr.  Columbus  Tyler,  of  Somerville, 
Mass.,  where  she  made  her  home  until  her  death,  Dec.  11,  1889, 
and  is  buried  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 

On  Sunday,  July  8,  1934,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Bull,  Mr. 
John  E.  Bull,  and  Miss  Caroline  Butters,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anson 
W.  Stone  of  Billerica,  and  Mrs.  Wesley  C.  Sawyer  and  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  Miss  Marion  Sawyer,  from  California,  journeyed Trom 
Billerica  to  Sterling,  Mass.,  and  were  shown  through  the  one- 
story  home  of  the  late  Mary,  which  was  occupied  by  a  connec¬ 
tion,  Miss  Mabel  J.  Sawyer,  who  cordially  received  the  visiting 
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group,  showing  us  the  room  in  which  Mary  was  born  and  mar¬ 
ried,  and  also  extending  other  kindly  courtesies. 


The  Poem 

1.  Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 

2.  He  followed  her  to  school  one  day, 

That  was  against  the  rule ; 

It  made  the  children  laugh  and  play 
To  see  a  lamb  at  school. 

3.  And  so  the  teacher  turned  him  out, 

But  still  he  lingered  near, 

And  waited  patiently  about 
Till  Mary  did  appear. 

4.  And  then  he  ran  to  her  and  laid 

His  head  upon  her  arm, 

As  if  he  said,  “I’m  not  afraid, 

You'll  keep  me  from  all  harm." 

5.  “What  makes  the  lamb  love  Mary  so?" 

The  eager  children  cry. 

“O,  Mary  loves  the  lamb,  you  know," 
The  teacher  did  reply. 

6.  “And  you,  each  gentle  animal 

To  you,  for  life,  may  bind, 

And  make  it  follow  at  your  call, 

If  you  are  always  kind." 
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BILLERICA  GRANGE  1935 

The  Billerica  Grange  No.  223,  was  organized  Jan.  5,  1900. 

I  am  a  charter  member,  and  in  its  early  days  held  success¬ 
ively  the  offices  of  Chaplain  and  Lecturer,  but  finally  got  the 
habit  of  spending  my  winters  in  a  warmer  clime,  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  become  very  nearly  an  annual,  instead  of  a  semi¬ 
monthly  attendant  at  its  meetings. 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  my  Silver  Star  certificate  No. 
704,  certifying  to  my  continuous  membership  for  25  years,  and 
on  Feb.  14,  1935,  it  observed  its  thirty-fifth  anniversary  and 
passed  the  following  vote : 

Billerica,  Mass.,  March  21,  1935. 

Mr.  Sidney  A.  Bull,  Billerica,  Mass.,  Worthy  Brother, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Billerica  Grange  No.  223,  held  on 
March  14,  it  wras  voted  to  make  you  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Grange. 

Fraternally  yours, 

LULU  M.  HUTCHINS, 

Secretary. 

BILLERICA  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  1935 

When  I  came  to  Billerica  to  live  in  1893  there  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  an  Improvement  Society  organized  in  the  town,  but  it 
had  practically  ceased  to  feature. 

A  meeting  of  interested  people  was  called,  and  it  was  voted 
to  re-organize,  and  officers  were  chosen,  at  which  time  I  was 
chosen  President,  and  subsequently  was  several  times  re-elected. 

There  appeared  to  be  opportunity  for  service  such  as  our 
Society  could  render. 

The  old  Town  Hall  was  recently  burned  and  a  new  one 
erected. 

We  had  secured  quite  a  supply  of  table  crockery,  cutlery, 
etc.,  which  we  gave  the  town  to  be  used  in  the  new  hall  dining 
room. 

For  several  seasons  we  staged  entertainments,  lectures, 
concerts,  minstrels  and  the  cantata  of  ‘  ‘Esther,”  which  filled  the 
hall  for  two  successive  evenings,  and  with  the  proceeds  we  pur- 
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chased  a  Chickering  Grand  Piano  for  the  new  town  hall,  and  six 
new  iron  seats  for  the  Common,  all  of  which  are  now  in  use  after 
35  years  of  service. 

A  balance  of  funds  remaining  in  the  treasury  when  we  dis¬ 
banded  was  by  adoption  of  a  motion  made  by  me,  deposited  in  a 
Lowell  Savings  bank,  and  is  known  as  the  “Common  Seat  Fund, 
to  renew  seats  when  needed,  and  amounted  in  1935  to  $119.30. 


Chapter  XVIII 


GOLDEN  WEDDING  1935 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Bull  celebrated  their  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  at  their  Billerica  home  on  Monday  evening, 
April  8,  1935. 

About  one  hundred  invitations  were  sent  to  out-of-town 
friends  and  relatives,  but  local  friends  and  neighbors  were  noti¬ 
fied  by  items  appearing  in  the  local  newspapers. 

The  hours  for  the  reception  were  from  8  to  10  p.  m.  The 
weather  was  very  favorable,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  agreeable. 

A  five-piece  ladies’  orchestra  furnished  pleasing  instrumen¬ 
tal  music,  and  vocal  solos  were  rendered  as  follows:  “Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold,”  by  Mrs.  Achsah  Simonds;  “Mate 
O’Mine,”  by  Mrs.  Leila  Bull  Stone ;  and  “Thanks  Be  to  God,”  by 
Mr.  William  Pollard,  of  Needham. 

During  the  evening  the  following  Western  Union  telegram 
was  received  and  read  to  the  guests  by  Rev.  Wilbur  I.  Bull,  of 
Waterford,  Maine: 

“Los  Angeles,  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Bull. 

Congratulations  on  your  Golden  Wedding. 

Love  to  Mrs.  Scofield. 

True  Blue  Club, 

Mrs.  William  Daley,  Pres.” 

An  unusual  feature  in  sending  and  delivering  this  telegram 
was  the  fact  that  it  included  the  assistance  of  persons  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Maine. 

About  300  guests  were  present. 

The  D.  L.  Page  Co.,  of  Lowell,  furnished  and  served  re¬ 
freshments. 

Beautiful  golden  gifts  from  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  sitting  room,  and  potted  plants 
and  bouquets  were  a  feature  in  all  the  rooms,  some  coming  from 
far-away  California. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  SIDNEY  AUGUSTUS  BULL,  GOLDEN  WEDDING, 

APRIL  8,  1935 
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Orange  blossoms  from  a  California  friend  Mrs.  Frank  R. 
Holden  were  worn  by  the  bride. 

Sidney  H.  Bull  and  Robert  W.  Bull  were  in  charge  of  the 
Register  of  Guests. 

Hostesses  were : 

Miss  Caroline  Butters 
Mrs.  Wilbur  I.  Bull 
Mrs.  Leslie  A.  Bull 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Bull 
Mrs.  Anson  W.  Stone 
Ushers  were : 

Leslie  A.  Bull 

Albert  S.  Bull 

Paul  L.  Bull 

Rev.  Wilbur  I.  Bull 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Crocker 

Miss  Madeline  Crocker 

Mr.  Anson  W.  Stone 

Mr.  Guy  Crosby,  Jr. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown 
Mr.  Emory  Brown 
In  the  receiving  line  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Bull 

Mrs.  Fred.  L.  Scofield,  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  John  E.  Bull,  of  Billerica. 


THE  BALDWIN  APPLE  1935 

The  famous  Baldwin  Apple  was  discovered  as  near  as  can 
be  determined  at  this  date,  1935,  on  what  was  known  as  the 
William  Butter’s  farm*  on  Butter’s  Row  road,  Wilmington, 
Mass.  The  date  of  its  discovery,  and  the  name  of  the  original 
discoverer,  are  questions  unsettled.  It  was  probably  discovered 
between  1780  and  1793. 

The  discoverer  may  have  been  the  owner  of  the  Butters’ 
iarm,  or  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and 
Civil  Engineer  of  Woburn,  and  engineer  for  the  Middlesex 
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Canal,  or  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq.,  a  surveyor  of  land  in  that 
locality. 

The  fruit  was  originally  called  the  Pecker  Apple,  because 
the  tree  was  circled  with  holes  in  the  bark,  made  by  the  wood¬ 
pecker  bird. 

Also  the  original  tree  when  discovered  was  hollow,  and  had 
in  it  a  woodpecker’s  nest. 

Finally,  however,  the  fruit  was  named  for  Col.  Baldwin, 
who  had  propagated  it  by  grafting  and  distributed  the  fruit 
among  his  friends,  without  a  name,  and  they  in  turn  called  It 
the  Baldwin  Apple,  by  which  name  it  has  since  been  known. 

A  granite  monument,  surmounted  by  a  granite  model  of  an 
apple,  marks  the  locality  in  Butter’s  Rowt,  Wilmington,  Mass., 
and  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

THIS  PILLAR, 

Erected  in  1895 
by  the 

Rumford  Historical 
Association 
Incorporated  April  28 
1877 

Marks  the  estate 
where  in  1793 
Samuel  Thompson,  Esq. 

While  locating  the 
line  of  the 
Middlesex  Canal 
discovered  the  first 
PECKER  APPLE  TREE 
later  named  the 
BALDWIN. 

Exact  spot  340  feet  west 
10  degrees  north. 
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NEWS  CORRESPONDENT  1935 

Soon  after  I  had  purchased  the  Carlisle  store  business  I  had 
occasion  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Lowell  Weekly  Journal  in 
Lowell,  and  while  talking  with  the  editor  he  suggested  that  I 
send  items  of  news  from  the  town  for  publication  in  his  paper. 

That  surely  would  be  new  business  for  me,  and  I  felt  that 
I  was  not  competent  for  the  task;  but  at  the  same  time  I  had  a 
feeling  that  it  was  something  that  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  do, 
and  decided  to  make  the  experiment. 

The  result  was  that  I  held  the  job  down  as  long  as  the  paper 
was  published,  and  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Lowell  Courier- 
Citizen,  a  daily  paper,  I  continued  to  be  their  Carlisle  corre¬ 
spondent  until  the  year  1893,  when  I  removed  from  the  town. 

The  experience  doubtless  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in 
putting  me  in  the  “limelight”  for  two  or  three  other  tasks  along 
the  same  line  that  I  have  been  persuaded  to  accept. 

In  the  year  1890  J.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  were 
soliciting  material  for  a  history  of  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  which 
they  proposed  to  publish  in  three  volumes  a  little  later. 

Their  plan  was  to  get  some  person  in  each  individual  city 
or  town  to  write,  in  a  brief  way,  its  history.  Their  agent  called 
on  me  and  explained  the  proposition,  saying  that  he  had  been 
directed  to  see  me  in  regard  to  performing  that  duty  for  the 
town  of  Carlisle.  I  heard  his  story,  and  thanked  him  for  con¬ 
sidering  me  for  the  task,  but  realizing  that  it  would  involve 
studying  the  town  records  from  the  time  of  its  inception  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  the  work,  and  I  positively  declined,  because  of 
lack  of  time  to  assign  to  it,  and  he  went  away. 

Later  in  the  day,  however,  he  appeared  again,  as  he  said, 
for  another  consultation  with  me. 

He  claimed  to  have  seen  numerous  other  prospects,  all  of 
whom  had  refused,  and  advised  him  to  see  me  again,  and  like 
the  girl  who  married  the  man  she  didn’t  want  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  him,  I  said  yes,  and  in  due  time  completed  the  task. 

Now  this  work  done,  I  found  I  was  in  line  for  another  and  a 
larger  proposition. 
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I  had  made  a  systematic  study  of  the  town,  church,  and 
other  available  records,  and  had  the  story  pretty  well  in  mind. 

There  had  never  been  a  history  of  Carlisle  written  and 
printed.  Brief  records  of  several  important  events  or  periods 
had  found  their  way  into  print,  but  nothing  more.  Since  I  had 
this  information  so  fresh  in  mind,  several  citizens  of  the  town 
suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  more 
complete  history  of  the  town  written  and  bound  in  book  form. 

No  one  was  so  persistent  in  encouraging  and  recommend¬ 
ing  this  idea  as  the  faithful  librarian  of  the  new  Gleason  Library, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Green,  herself  a  willing  worker  for  community 
interests  and  a  useful  citizen  in  many  ways.  And  I  may  say  that 
it  was  in  obedience  to  her  desire  that  I  undertook  the  task  that 
it  took  me  four  years  of  my  spare  time  to  complete,  and  which 
contains  a  history  of  the  town  proceedings  from  its  inception  in 
1754  to  1920. 

In  1933  I  wrote  the  History  of  Troop  F  Cavalry,  with  300 
pages  and  18  illustrations. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  infatuating  about  this  kind  of 
work,  for  here  I  am  in  1935  employing  my  leisure  hours  writing 
my— autobiography  and  genealogy. 


Chapter  XIX 


GENEALOGY  1936 

1.  Captain  Thomas  Bull,  b.  England  1606,  embarked  for  New 
England  in  the  Hopewell,  Thomas  Babb,  Master,  Sept.  11, 
1635,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Married  Susannah — 
1643  and  d.  in  1684,  a.  78.  They  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

2.  Deacon  Thomas  Bull  (of  Captain  Thomas),  b.  1646,  settled 
in  Farmington,  Conn.,  m.  Esther  Cowles  1669,  d.  1708,  a.  62. 
They  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

3.  John  Bull  (of  Deacon  Thomas,  of  Captain  Thomas),  b.  1670, 
m.  1698  to  Esther  Royce,  d.  1705,  a.  35.  They  had  four 
children,  two  of  them  twins. 

4.  Thomas  Bull  (of  John  of  Thomas  of  Thomas),  b.  1699,  m. 
Thankful  Butler  June  29,  1720,  d.  1770,  a.  71.  They  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

5.  Samuel  Bull  (of  Thomas  of  John  of  Thomas  of  Thomas),  b. 

1722,  m.  Jerusha  Hopkins,  Nov.  7,  1745,  d.  1794,  a.  72.  They 
had  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 

6.  Thomas  Bull  (of  Samuel,  Thomas,  John,  Thomas,  Thomas), 
b.  Sunday,  Nov.  20,  1748,  m.  Ruth  Merriam,  of  Wallingford, 
Conn.  They  had  four  children,  viz.,  Hannah,  Merritt, 
Sabra  and  Thomas  Ransalier. 

7.  Merritt  Bull  (of  Thomas,  Samuel,  Thomas,  John,  Thomas, 
Thomas),  b.  July  20,  1775,  Harwinton,  Conn.,  m.  Nov.  26, 
1801,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Aaron  Cook,  of  Winchester, 
Conn.,  d.  May  28,  1824,  aged  49.  Hannah,  his  wife,  died 
in  Boston,  Dec.  7,  1846,  and  was  buried  in  Harvard,  Mass. 
They  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Eliza  Meriam,  b.  Sept.  20,  1802,  Winsted,  Conn.,  d.  Oct.  11, 
1846,  was  buried  in  Harvard,  Mass. 

Nelson,  b.  Feb.  6,  1804,  Winsted,  Conn.,  d.  Apr.  17,  1817,  a. 
13y.  2m.  lid. 

Sidney  Haskell,  b.  Feb.  18,  1806,  Winsted,  Conn.,  d.  Aug.  7, 
1889,  a.  83  y.  5  mo.  20d. 
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Trumbull,  b.  Dec.  2,  1807,  Winsted,  Conn.,  d.  Feb.  1,  1878, 
a.  70  y.,  2  mo.,  buried  in  Harvard,  Mass. 

Henry  Bogue,  b.  Feb.  20,  1810,  m.  Mary  Miles,  of  Concord, 
Feb.  13,  1840,  d.  Apr.  22,  1893,  buried  in  Concord,  Mass. 
Wolcott,  b.  Nov.  2,  1812,  d.  May  7,  1815,  a.  2y.  6mo.  5d. 
Delia,  b.  May  29,  1815,  Winsted,  Conn.,  d.  1839. 

Mary  Nesbit,  b.  Jan.  26,  1818,  m.  Cummings  E.  Davis  Nov. 
25,  1841,  d.  1896,  buried  in  Harvard,  Mass. 

8.  Sidney  Haskell  Bull  (of  Merritt,  Thomas,  Samuel,  Thomas, 
John,  Thomas,  Thomas),  b.  Feb.  18,  1806,  in  Winsted, 
Conn.,  m.  Louisa  Hartwell,  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  Nov.  25, 
1841.  She  d.  Dec.  16,  1844.  He  married  a  second  time, 
Mercy  Whitcomb  Sawyer,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  Dec.  23,  1846. 
She  d.  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  June  5,  1901,  a.  89  y.  He  d.  in 
Harvard,  Mass.,  August  7,  1889,  a.  83  y.  5  mo.  20  d.,  and 
and  they  were  buried  in  Harvard,  Mass.  They  had  three 
children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Sidney  Augustus,  John 
Everett  and  Abbie  Louisa. 

9.  Sidney  Augustus  Bull  (of  Sidney  Haskell,  Merritt,  Thomas, 
Samuel,  Thomas,  John,  Thomas,  Thomas),  b.  Dec.  17,  1847, 
in  Harvard,  Mass.,  m.  Luella  Meserve  Cann,  of  Billerica, 
Mass.,  April  8,  1885.  She  was  b.  Sept.  8,  1859  and  died 
Feb.  8,  1936  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  a.  76  y.,  5  m.  Buried  in 
Billerica,  Mass.  They  had  three  children,  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  viz ;  Leslie  Augustus,  Leila  Sawyer  and 
Albert  Sidney. 

John  Everett  Bull,  b.  Nov.  17,  1850,  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  m. 
Susan  M  .Butters,  of  Burlington,  Mass.,  April  29,  1880.  She 
d.  June  14,  1932,  a.  79  y.  6  m.,  28  d.,  at  her  home  in  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass.  Was  buried  in  Billerica,  Mass.  They  had 
two  sons,  viz;  Everett  Sidney  and  Wilbur  Irving. 

Abbie  Louisa  Bull,  b.  May  2,  1854,  d.  in  Harvard,  Mass., 
Nov.  19,  1870,  a.  16  y.  6  m.  17  d.,  and  was  buried  in  Har¬ 
vard,  Mass. 

10.  Leslie  Augustus  Bull  (of  Sidney  A.,  Sidney  Haskell,  Mer¬ 
ritt,  Thomas,  Samuel,  Thomas,  John,  Thomas,  Thomas),  b. 
August  24,  1888,  in  Carlisle,  Mass.,  m.  Garaphelia  Howard, 
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in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  18,  1914,  living  in  Lexington,  Mass. 
They  have  two  sons,  viz;  Paul  Leslie  and  Sidney  Howard. 
Leila  Sawyer  Bull,  daughter  of  Sidney  A.  and  Luella  M. 
Bull,  b.  Carlisle,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1890,  m.  Anson  Wilbur 
Stone,  of  Hood  River,  Oregon,  Nov.  28,  1925. 

Albert  Sidney  Bull,  son  of  Sidney  A.  and  Luella  M  :Bull,  b. 
Carlisle,  Mass.,  Jan.  12,  1892,  m.  Dorothea  Lowell  Osgood, 
of  Lynn,  Mass.,  Aug.  25.  1921.  They  have  one  son,  Robert 
Wesley. 

Everett  Sidney  Bull,  son  of  John  E.  and  Susan  M.  Bull,  b. 
Oct.  14,  1882,  d.  Dec.  1,  1929,  buried  in  Billerica,  Mass. 
Wilbur  Irving  Bull,  son  of  John  E.  and  Susan  M.  Bull,  b. 
Feb.  3,  1888,  m.  Marion  L.  Randall,  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
Sept.  22,  1915.  She  d.  Jan.  1,  1916;  m.  second  time,  Anna 
E.  Coffin,  of  Ashland,  Maine,  June  7,  1919.  They  have 
three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  viz;  Marion 
Ruth,  Wilbur  Irving,  Jr.  and  Miriam  Greenlaw. 

Paul  Leslie  Bull  (of  Leslie  A.,  Sidney  A.,  Sidney  Haskell, 
Merritt,  Thomas,  Samuel,  Thomas,  John,  Thomas,  Thomas) 
b.  Tuesday,  Mar.  30,  1915,  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

Sidney  Howard  Bull,  son  of  Leslie  A.  and  Garaphelia  Bull, 
b.  Sunday,  June  6,  1920,  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

Robert  Wesley  Bull,  son  of  Albert  S.  and  Dorothea  L.  Bull, 
b.  Thursday,  Nov.  9,  1922,  in  Billerica,  Mass. 

Marion  Ruth  Bull,  daughter  of  Wilbur  I.  and  Anna  E.  Bull, 
b.  Dec.  1,  1921. 

Wilbur  Irving  Bull,  Jr.,  son  of  Wilbur  I.  and  Anna  E.  Bull, 
b.  Nov.  26,  1923. 

Miriam  Greenlaw  Bull,  daughter  of  Wilbur  I.  and  Anna  E. 
Bull,  b.  May  26,  1927. 

Those  having  the  full  line  of  descent  indicated  are  in  each 
case  the  oldest  son  of  the  oldest  son  of  each  generation. 

Thus,  Deacon  Thomas  was  of  the  second,  and  Paul  Leslie 
was  of  the  eleventh  generation  from  Capt.  Thomas  Bull, 
who  came  from  England  and  landed  at  Newtown,  now  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1635,  and  settled  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1636,  and  died  and  was  buried  there  in  Oct.  1684. 
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The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  late  Charles  A.  Bull  for 
stimulating  in  him  a  desire  for  information  regarding  his 
ancestors.  It  was  a  matter  to  which  I  had  never  given 
much  thought  during  a  busy  business  life,  but  on  receiving 
the  following  letter,  and  during  the  winter  months,  when 
my  Billerica  farm  was  resting,  and  I  was  vacating  in  south¬ 
ern  climes  to  keep  warm,  and  realizing  I  was  handy  to  good 
city  libraries,  I  improved  my  leisure  by  getting  in  touch 
with  genealogical  information.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter : 

Lisle,  Du  Page  County,  Illinois, 

March  15,  1886. 

Sidney  A.  Bull,  Esq., 

Carlisle,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir, 

Do  you  know  that  you  are  the  eldest  son,  etc.,  all  the 
way  down,  and  according  to  English  laws  would  bear  the 
title,  etc.,  etc.?  I  feel  sorry  sometimes  that  the  fortunes 
our  ancestors  had  were  not  kept  together  and  regularly 
handed  down  according  to  English  laws  of  entail.  You 
would  be  a  nobleman  of  the  first  blood,  while  I  would  be  a 
poor  relative  who  would  call  on  you  now  and  then  (or  of- 
tener)  for  a  lift. 

With  regards, 

Your  cousin  on  the  other  twTig, 

CHAS.  A.  BULL. 

Trumbull  Bull,  b.  Dec.  2,  1807,  in  Winsted,  Conn.,  m.  Abbie 
Wetherbee,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  July  12,  1842.  She  died 
July  3,  1869,  a.  45y.  He  d.  Feb.  1,  1878,  in  Harvard,  Mass. 
They  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Josiah  Quincy,  b.  Dec.  15,  1844. 

Eugene  Trumbull,  b.  Dec.  10,  1846. 

Harriet  Emma,  b.  Feb.  6,  1850. 

William  Albert,  b.  June  18,  1854,  d.  July  24,  1855. 

Abbie  Delia,  b.  Feb.  18,  1858,  d.  Aug.  8,  1877. 

Julia  Gertrude,  b.  Feb.  19,  1859,  d.  Nov.  3,  1865. 


REV.  AND  MRS.  WILBUR  IRVING  BULL  AND  CHILDREN. 
RUTH,  WILBUR  IRVING,  JR.,  AND  MIRIAM 


HARRIET  EMMA  BULL  WHITNEY 
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Annie  Frances,  b.  Aug.  25,  1861,  d.  1862. 

Joseph,  b.  March  29,  1864,  d.  Aug.,  1864. 

Josiah  Quincy  Bull,  m.  Clara  Whitney  Dewitt,  Jan.  30, 
1876.  She  d.  June  11,  1912,  buried  in  Leominster,  Mass. 
He  d.  April  9,  1925,  buried  in  Leominster,  Mass.  They 
had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Leon  Dewitt,  b.  Nov.  27,  1876,  m.  Emma  May  Taylor, 
July  29,  1901. 

Ruth  Delia,  b.  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1877. 

Mona  Frances,  b.  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  Dec.  23,  1882. 

Minot  Aubrey,  b.  in  Shirley,  Mass.,  Sept.  11,  1884,  m. 
Emma  Irene  Niklin,  May  27,  1911.  They  had  four  chil¬ 
dren,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Aubrey  Minot,  b.  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  7,  1912. 
Robert  Whitney,  b.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  4,  1913. 
Alden  Bradford,  b.  No.  Grafton,  Mass.,  May  13,  1915. 
Dorris  Irene,  b.  No.  Grafton,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1920. 

Eugene  Trumbull  Bull,  b.  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  Dec.  10, 
1846,  m.  Ida  Pike,  b.  July  17,  1857.  He  d.  Oct.  1,  1892, 
buried  in  Hope  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass.  She  d.  Sept. 
3,  1908.  Had  one  child,  Bertha  Laura,  b.  1871,  d.  1876, 
buried  Harvard,  Mass. 

Harriett  Emma  Bull,  b.  Feb.  6,  1850,  in  Harvard,  Mass., 
m.  Feb.  17,  1880,  at  Ayer,  Mass.,  to  Solon  Whitney.  Had 
one  son,  Frederic  Trumbull,  b.  Nov.  28,  1880,  in  Har¬ 
vard,  Mass.  Solon  Whitney,  b.  1851,  d.  1909.  Harriet 
Emma,  d.  1926. 

Henry  Bogue  Bull,  b.  Winsted,  Conn.,  Feb.  20,  1810.  M. 
Mary  Miles,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1840.  He  d. 
April  22,  1893.  She  d.  Feb.  19,  1890.  They  had  one  child, 
Mary  Delia,  b.  Jan.  4,  1845,  d.  April  2,  1931,  in  Lowell, 
Mass.  Buried  in  the  family  lot  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Concord,  Mass. 


Chapter  XX 


GOOD  STORIES 

In  the  early  days  when  the  middle  west  was  being  devel¬ 
oped,  an  eastern  clergyman  had  a  position  there  for  several 
years,  and  finally  returned  to  fill  a  position  in  the  east. 

One  Sabbath  morning,  during  the  delivery  of  his  sermon, 
the  audience  became  listless  and  restless.  The  pastor  noted  the 
situation,  and  in  order  to  get  their  attention  told  the  following 
story : 

“Out  west,  where  I  have  labored  for  several  years,  is  a 
great  place  for  mosquitoes.  They  are  very  numerous  and  quite 
large. 

“They  run  up  the  trees  and  bark,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
will  weigh  a  pound.” 

He  gained  the  immediate  attention,  imagination  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  audience. 

At  the  close  of  the  services  the  church  officials  waited  upon 
the  pastor  for  an  explanation  of  his  mosquito  story. 

“You  said  they  run  up  the  trees  and  bark.”  “Yes,  they  run 
up  the  trees  and  the  bark  of  the  trees.” 

“You  said  a  great  many  of  them  would  weigh  a  pound.” 

“Yes,  it  would  take  a  great  many  of  them  to  weigh  a 
pound.” 

- :o : - 

We  sometimes  hear  that  the  early  settlers  in  America  often 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  very  lengthy  sermons  at  the 
usual  Sabbath  services.  I  once  heard  of  a  sample  case  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  text  was  from  the  Bible,  Daniel  5,  27,  “Thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  art  found  wanting.” 

The  pastor  had  prepared  and  was  delivering  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
course  based  on  the  text,  and  because  of  the  excessive  length  of 
the  sermon,  the  congregation,  after  a  certain  time,  began  to  di¬ 
minish  as  one  and  another  arose  and  went  out. 

The  pastor  was  doubtless  annoyed,  but  permitted  it  to  con- 
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tinue  for  a  time,  and  finally  made  the  following  announcement 
before  completing  his  sermon : 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  fast  as  you  are  weighed  please 
pass  out.” 

The  notice  had  the  desired  effect. 

- :o : - 

The  people  of  Los  Angeles  are  Boosters.  They  like  to  tell 
about  Southern  California.  A  man  from  there  went  to  Italy  and 
still  continued  to  tell  of  the  wonders  of  his  home  state. 

The  Italian  took  him  up  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  showed 
him  the  mountain  on  fire,  and  told  him  that  was  one  thing  they 
did  not  have  in  Los  Angeles. 

He  said,  “We've  got  a  damn  good  Fire  Co.  there.  I  believe 
they  could  put  that  fire  out.” 

- :o : - 

A  gentleman  on  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  asked  a  man  he 
met  if  he  wanted  a  job? 

In  reply,  the  man,  who  appeared  to  be  enraged,  called  the 
gentleman  questioner  all  kinds  of  names. 

A  listener  approached  the  gentleman  after  the  conversation 
was  over  and  inquired  if  he  knew  the  man? 

“No,  I  don't  know  him,  but  he  appeared  to  know  me  pretty 
well.” 

- :o : - 

The  Arab  called  his  wife  Something  More.  When  asked 
why  he  called  her  something  more,  he  said  because  she  always 
wanted  something  more. 

- :o : - 

A  man  owned  a  half-interest  in  a  cow  with  his  son-in-law, 
his  son-in-law  owning  the  front  half,  and  when  the  cow  hooked 
him  he  brought  suit  against  his  son-in-law  and  captured  the 
whole  cow. 
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A  man  going  home  with  a  new  bonnet  for  his  wife  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  man  who  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  “Don't  stop  me," 
he  said,  “I  want  to  get  home  before  the  fashion  changes." 

- :o : - 


Boy  was  manipulating  the  mud.  Minister  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing.  Said  he  was  building  a  church.  He  inquired, 
where  is  the  preacher.  Said  he  didn't  have  enough  mud. 

- :o : - 


Please  do  not  smoke  cigars  in  this  office  unless  you  have  to. 

I  mean  Two. 


:o : 


A  country  boy  driving  a  donkey  along  the  road  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  dude,  who  said,  “How  much  for  the  donkey?" 
Boy:  “Can  your  mother  afford  to  keep  two?" 

- :o : - 


College  boys  put  on  the  body  of  a  fly  the  legs  of  a  spider 
and  the  head  of  a  beetle,  and  carried  it  to  the  old  professor  and 
said,  “What  kind  of  a  bug  is  this?"  He  examined  it  with  his 
glass  and  said,  “It's  a  Humbug." 

- :o : - 

An  ice  cart  was  run  by  a  Chinaman  in  the  west  part  of  the 
state.  He  had  never  seen  a  hailstorm  until  one  day  on  his  route 
he  encountered  one,  and  drew  his  team  up  close  to  the  side¬ 
walk  and  took  security  under  an  awning.  Soon  a  lawyer  threw 
a  small  piece  of  ice  from  the  window  above.  The  Chinaman 
thought  it  to  be  a  large  hailstone.  The  lawyer  again  threw 
down  a  large  part  of  a  cake  of  ice.  It  struck  near  his  feet  and 
broke  in  pieces.  The  Chinaman  ran  out  looking  up  to  the  sky 
and  shouting,  “Hi  there!  Hi  there!  the  icy  carty  comey  next." 

- :o : - 

“Hold  on!  Hold  on!  Yeve  got  a  passenger  on  board  who  is 
left  behind,"  the  Irishman  hollered  to  the  train  which  had  start¬ 
ed  while  he  was  eating  his  dinner. 
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His  Mistake. 

The  other  day  little  Buddy  Cohen  came  into  the  house  cry¬ 
ing. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  demanded  his  mother. 

“Papa  hit  his  finger  with  the  hammer.” 

“Don’t  cry  about  that!  You  should  laugh.” 

“I  did,”  said  Buddy. 

- :o : - 

Two  young  men  who  for  years  had  been  pals  got  married 
about  the  same  time. 

They  met  a  few  days  later.  One  asked  the  other  if  he  was 
at  all  nervous  when  he  was  being  married? 

He  said,  “I  should  say  I  was!” 

“What  did  you  do?” 

“I  gave  the  $10  to  my  wife  and  kissed  the  minister.” 

- :o : - 

The  man  who  reads  is  a  full  man. 

The  man  who  writes  is  an  accurate  man. 

The  man  who  speaks  is  a  ready  man. 

- :o: - 

It  is  a  great  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  stand  on  your  feet 
and  think  and  talk  intelligently  before  an  audience.  The  men 
who  are  experts  at  this  are  the  kind  who  make  our  lawyers  and 
ministers. 

The  men  who  are  slow  of  thought,  and  who  take  more  time 
to  consider  before  speaking,  are  the  kind  we  choose  for  judges. 

- :o : - 

Retrospect 

Some  of  the  old-timers  who  came  to  Los  Angeles,  maybe  as 
much  as  three  years  ago,  were  talking  about  how  good  every¬ 
thing  used  to  be  and  how  wicked  Hollywood  had  grown,  and 
hoped  the  Wampas  would  go  to  San  Francisco  and  stay  there. 

“The  way  you  talk!”  snorted  Ham  Beall,  “reminds  me  of 
the  lecturer  and  the  lady. 
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“  'Was  there  ever  a  perfect  man?’  demanded  the  lecturer. 

There  was  a  painful  silence. 

“  ‘Was  there  ever  a  perfect  woman?’ 

“  ‘A  little  woman  in  the  front  row  jumped  to  her  feet.  There 
was  once,  but  she’s  dead.  She  was  my  husband’s  first  wife.’  ” 

- :o : - 

An  English  laboring  man,  the  father  of  a  family  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren,  died.  They  were  poor. 

The  mother,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
burial,  sent  the  children  out  on  the  street  to  beg  for  10c  to  bury 
an  Englishman. 

The  little  girl  met  a  strong  Irishman,  and  asked  him  for  10c. 
to  bury  an  Englishman. 

He  put  his  hand  down  deep  in  his  pocket  and  pulling  out  a 
dollar  gave  it  to  her,  and  told  her  to  bury  nine  more. 

- :o : - 

Wm.  J.  Bryan’s  Story  at  Miami. 

A  man  came  from  Europe  to  America  to  hunt  bears.  When 
he  got  to  N.  Y.  he  put  on  his  hunting  rig  and  went  out  into  the 
street  and  inquired  if  there  were  any  Bears  there,  and  was  told 
he  would  have  to  go  west.  He  went  to  Chicago  and  got  the  same 
advice,  then  to  Omaha,  and  finally  to  a  small  town  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  made  the  same  inquiry. 

“Yes,”  they  said,  “plenty  of  them.”  So  he  put  on  his  hunt¬ 
ing  rig  and  went  up  on  the  mountain. 

Later  the  people  heard  a  noise,  and  discovered  the  man 
running  toward  town  followed  by  the  bear. 

In  his  hurry  he  threw  away  his  coat,  his  vest  and  his  gun. 

They  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  shoot  the  bear.  He  said  he 
towed  him  in,  for  it  was  cheaper  to  do  so  than  to  kill  him  and 
then  have  to  send  a  team  for  him. 
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EPITAPHS 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ann, 

She  never  married  any  man. 

Now  she  rests  on  Abraham’s  Breast. 

That’s  all  right  for  Mary  Ann, 

But  pretty  hard  on  Abraham. 

- :o : - 

Under  this  slate  lies  old  Monday’s  pate, 

He’s  done  neither  good  nor  evil. 

He  lived  like  a  hog  and  died  like  a  dog, 

And  now  drives  post  horse  for  the  devil. 

- :o : - 

A  Martyr  For  Principle. 

A  child  was  adopted  in  Wisconsin  who  had  a  reputation  for 
truthfulness. 

A  short  time  after  his  adoption  he  observed  his  maternal 
parent  in  a  criminal  act,  and  when  questioned  told  the  truth.  She 
tried  to  influence  him  to  deny  it,  but  could  not. 

She  interceded  with  her  husband  to  influence  him  to  change 
his  statement.  Threatening  would  not  do  it,  and  he  took  him 
up  in  the  attic  and  had  him  fastened  up  by  the  thumbs  so  that 
he  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  whipped  him  for  two  hours,  only  stop¬ 
ping  to  rest  and  to  question  him. 

He  persisted  that  he  told  the  truth  and  could  not  tell  a  lie. 

He  was  released,  and  put  his  little  arms  around  the  father’s 
neck,  saying,  “How  cold  I  feel.”  He  died  in  a  few  minutes,  a 
martyr  for  principle. 

- :o : - 

An  Epitaph. 

In  the  old  cemetery  in  Framingham  that  I  had  to  pass  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day  for  3  years  in  travelling  to  and  from  my  meals, 
is  an  old  slate  stone  marker  that  has  attained  some  notoriety  be¬ 
cause  of  the  quaint  epitaph  inscribed  thereon. 

The  story  as  I  have  several  times  heard  it  told  was  that  in 
the  year  1777  two  men  who  were  neighbors,  and  who  were  re- 
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turning  from  church  one  bright  Sabbath  day,  and  having  arrived 
at  the  dooryard  gate  of  the  home  of  one,  were  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  regarding  trading  horses,  when  suddenly  from  a  clear 
sky  came  a  flash  of  lightning  and  instantly  killed  both. 

The  epitaph  includes  several  stanzas,  but  the  following  is 
the  one  I  particularly  remember: 

“It  is  with  grief  my  heart  o’erflows 
While  I  relate  the  death  of  those 
WTho  died  by  thunder  sent  from  heaven, 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-seven.” 

- :o : - 

How  To  Win. 

I.  The  True  man  is  never  satisfied  with  present  position. 

II.  Honest  labor  is  always  honorable. 

III.  Work  is  ready  for  every  man  who  is  ready  for  work. 

IV.  Trifles  make  perfection,  but  perfection  is  no  trifle. — 

Michelangelo. 

V.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  success,  it  is  by  honest,  indus¬ 
trious  perserverance. 

VI.  No  abilities  can  command  success  but  by  intense  labor. 

VII.  Concentration  of  purpose  enhances  success. 

VIII.  He  who  would  a  victor  be,  must  merit  victory. 

IX.  Character  always  tells. 

X.  Character  is  property. 

XI.  I  was  common  clay  before  the  roses  were  planted  in 
me. 

XII.  The  sandal  tree  emits  its  scent  after  the  axe  that  cuts 
it. 

- :o : - 

Berry  Picking  I860 

While  I  was  on  the  home  place  in  my  youthful  days,  and 
especially  during  my  teens,  my  time  and  duties  were  subject  to 
adjustment  by  my  parents,  and  there  is  always  enough  to  do  on 
a  farm  if  you  do  what  simply  needs  to  be  done,  consequently  I 
was  usually  busy. 
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Reciprocal  for  this  service  I  received  the  usual  compensa¬ 
tion  of  board,  clothes,  schooling,  etc. 

Occasionally  I  would  do  day  labor  for  the  neighbors,  and 
was  permitted  to  retain  the  recompense  for  my  own  use. 

In  the  summer  time  there  were  huckleberries  in  the  pasture 
to  pick,  and  the  cash  received  for  them  from  the  berry  men  who 
came  around  every  day  to  collect  them  was  always  retained  by 
the  picker. 

The  price  paid  in  those  days,  however,  was  not  very  large, 
usually  from  four  to  six  cents  per  quart,  and  several  times  I  re¬ 
member  it  was  as  low  as  two  cents  a  quart. 

Bridget  Lynch,  a  neighbor  and  schoolmate  of  mine,  and  also 
a  smart  young  lady,  picked  26  quarts  of  huckleberries  in  a  day. 
It  was  considered  a  wonderful  accomplishment,  and  was  the 
talk  of  the  neighborhood. 

I  was  working  in  the  hayfield  at  the  time,  but  by  my  request 
my  father  gave  me  a  day  off.  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  beat 
Bridget,  and  the  next  evening  I  had  34  quarts  I  had  picked  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  or  8  quarts  more  than  my  neighbor,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  I  have  the  record  day’s  work  for  that  variety  of  berry. 

- :o: - 


Snaring,  Trapping,  Hunting. 

Snaring  and  trapping  wild  game  was  another  pastime  that 
afforded  pleasure  and  some  profit. 

I  caught  rabbits  and  partridge  in  the  snares  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  skunk. 

One  morning  on  going  the  rounds  of  my  snares  I  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  my  Newfoundland  puppy  dog.  On  nearing  one 
of  my  snares  I  discovered  I  had  caught  a  skunk,  but  yet  alive. 
I  said  “S.  S.  take  him  Tiger.”  This  was  evidently  his  first  en¬ 
counter  with  this  species  of  animal.  He  tried  to  obey  my  com¬ 
mand,  but  was  instantly  repulsed  by  one  whisk  of  the  skunk’s 
tail. 

His  eyes  were  nearly  blinded.  He  ran  into  trees,  wailed, 
and  smelled  like  a  skunk  for  weeks. 
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Ben  Shurtleff. 

When  I  went  to  the  town  of  Carlisle,  Mass.,  in  the  year 
1870,  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a  country  store  I  had  a  custom¬ 
er  there  who  was  typical  of  some  others,  not  only  there,  but  in 
other  towns  at  that  time. 

His  name  was  Shurtleff,  and  roguish  boys  called  him  “Old 
Shurtleff.,, 

He  and  his  wife  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in  a  small 
cottage  on  a  small  tract  of  land.  They  raised  a  pig  every  year, 
and  with  what  they  could  raise  on  the  land  and  receive  for  day 
labor  were  able  to  exist. 

They  usually  had  a  dog  which  his  master  taught  to  follow 
at  his  heels  whenever  he  walked  on  the  highway. 

One  day  poor  doggie  died,  and  his  master  was  lonesome 
without  his  pet  dog. 

There  was  a  well-known  grocer  in  Lowell  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  Carlisle  occasionally  to  hunt  for  game  in  the 
Carlisle  woods. 

This  time  he  had  a  litter  of  pups  that  he  wanted  to  dispose 
of,  and  he  put  them  in  a  box  which  he  put  in  his  team,  hoping  he 
might  find  an  outlet  for  them. 

On  nearing  Carlisle  he  met  a  man  walking  on  the  highway. 
He  stopped  his  team  and  inquired  if  the  man  (who  proved  to  be 
Mr.  Shurtleff)  would  not  like  a  dog?  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “I 
would  like  a  dog,  but  I  am  so  damn  poor  I  can’t  buy  one.” 

The  grocer  replied,  “If  you  are  poor  I  will  give  you  one,” 
and  he  dug  one  out  of  the  box  and  handed  it  to  him,  and  then 
inquired,  “Did  you  say  you  are  damn  poor?”  “Yes,  I  am 
damn  poor.”  “All  right,  if  you  are  damn  poor  I  will  give  you 
another  dog,”  which  he  did,  without  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  donor. 

- :o : - 

A  short  time  before  I  went  to  Carlisle  to  engage  in  the  coun¬ 
try  store  business  a  minister  of  one  of  the  churches  there  had  re¬ 
moved  to  another  town. 

Before  his  removal  his  young  son  arose  early  one  morning 
and  took  a  walk. 
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On  his  return  his  father  inquired  where  he  had  been? 

The  son  replied,  “Down  to  the  mill  dam.” 

The  son  inquired  of  his  parent,  “Is  it  wrong  to  say  dam?” 
“No,”  replied  the  parent,  “It’s  not  wrong  to  say  dam.” 
“Well,”  the  boy  replied,  “I  saw  a  damn  big  Bull  Frog  jump 
into  the  mill  pond.” 

- :o : - 

Do  It  Now- 

If  you  have  a  kind  word — say  it ; 

Throbbing  hearts  soon  sink  to  rest; 

If  you  owe  a  kindness — pay  it, 

Life’s  sun  hurries  to  the  west. 

Can  you  do  a  kind  deed — do  it, 

From  despair  some  soul  to  save ; 

Bless  each  day  as  you  pass  through  it, 

Marching  onward  to  the  grave. 

If  some  grand  thing  for  tomorrow 
You  are  dreaming — do  it  now; 

From  the  future  do  not  borrow ; 

Frost  soon  gathers  on  the  brow. 

— Christian  Observer. 

- :o : - 

Excused. 

Ole  was  a  resident  of  a  small  town  in  Minnesota.  One  day, 
while  convalescing  from  a  serious  illness,  he  took  a  stroll  down 
the  principal  street  of  his  home  town.  In  passing  the  town  hall 
he  noticed  a  meeting  of  some  kind  was  being  conducted,  so  he 
entered,  walked  down  the  aisle  and  took  a  seat  in  the  front  row. 

He  then  realized  he  was  at  a  political  meeting.  After  some 
time  the  speaker  became  personal  and  told  what  a  wonderful 
man  he  was. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “I  can  tell  by  merely  looking  at  a  man 
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what  his  political  affiliations  are.”  Pointing  to  a  man  in  the 
crowd,  he  said,  “That  man  is  a  Democrat.”  The  man  arose  and 
admitted  that  he  was  a  Democrat. 

Pointing  to  another  man  in  the  hall,  the  speaker  said, 
That  man  is  a  Democrat,  also.”  The  man  arose  and  admitted 
that  he  was  a  Democrat. 

“And  now,”  continued  the  speaker,  pointing  to  Ole,  “that 
man  is  a  Democrat.” 

Ole  slowly  rose.  “Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Speaker,”  he  said. 
“Ay  tank  you  ban  make  great  beeg  mistake.  Ay  ban  Norwe¬ 
gian  Raypooblican  all  me  life,  but  Ay  ban  seek  for  a  long,  long 
tarn,  and  dat  make  me  look  lak  hell.” 

- :o : - 

Lucky. 

Chief  Vollmer  has  discovered  here  in  Los  Angeles  a  real 
optimist.  It  seems  that  one  night  recently,  a  little  shoemaker 
went  home  without  turning  out  the  gas.  In  the  night  the  light 
was  blown  out  but  the  gas  continued  to  flow,  so  that  when  the 
man  lighted  it,  next  morning,  there  was  a  tremendous  explosion 
and  he  was  blown  through  the  door  and  almost  into  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

An  officer  rushed  up  to  him  and  inquired  if  he  were  injured. 

The  little  shoemaker  looked  at  his  place  of  business,  which 
was  now  burning  quite  briskly  and  said : 

“No,  I  ain’t  hurt,  but  I  got  out  just  in  time,  didn’t  I?” 

- :o : - 

Fitting. 

One  of  the  choicest  literary  treasures  of  Hollywood  high  is 
a  brief  composition  that  was  acquired  as  the  result  of  a  request 
that  every  member  of  the  class  write  a  composition  based  on  a 
meeting  between  a  groceryman  and  a  customer  and  in  which 
there  should  be  some  pathetic  incident  or  reference.  The  com¬ 
position  referred  to  read  as  follows: 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  the  groceryman. 

The  woman  replied:  “A  pound  of  tea.” 

“Green  or  black?”  asked  the  grocer. 

“I  think  I’ll  take  black,”  she  said.  “It’s  for  a  funeral.” 
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The  Grey  Squirrels. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1865  I  took  an  afternoon  off  from  the 
usual  routine  of  farm  work  and  went  squirrel  hunting  in  the 
woods  near  my  home  in  Harvard,  Mass. 

I  had  not  gone  very  far  in  the  heavy  wood  before  I  sighted 
a  nice  grey  squirrel,  and  he  also  sighted  me  and  ran  for  shelter, 
which  he  found  in  a  medium  size  hollow  tree.  I  could  not 
shoot  him,  but  climbed  the  tree  and  plugged  the  hole  where  he 
entered,  and  returned  to  my  home  for  an  axe,  with  which  I  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  carried  home  the  section  containing  the 
squirrel,  which  I  deposited  in  a  small  room  in  my  home,  where 
I  transferred  him  from  the  log  to  a  wire  cage. 

It  required  some  time  and  several  means  of  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  leave  his  home,  but  I  made  it  so  disagreeable  for 
him  that  he  finally  consented,  and  imagine  my  surprise  when  he 
was  followed  by  his  mate  and  a  family  of  four  smaller  greys. 

I  soon  had  them  all  caged,  and  they  lived  in  our  barn  until 
the  following  spring,  when  I  left  home  to  serve  a  mercantile  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  They  were  finally  given  their  freedom,  but 
stayed  around  the  premises  where  they  had  been  well  cared 
for,  and  where  I  occasionally  saw  them  when  returning  to  my 
home. 

SIDNEY  A.  BULL. 

- :o : - 

A  Yankee  Trick. 

It  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  my  father 
was  a  young  man  and  a  pedler  of  dry  and  fancy  goods. 

Pedlers  were  more  common  in  those  days  than  now,  and 
they  had  their  usual  places  for  stopping  for  meals  and  lodging. 

The  place  I  am  referring  to  now  was  a  small  hotel  in  a 
New  York  town,  run  by  a  Dutchman. 

He  had  often  heard  of  Yankee  tricks,  and  wanted  to  see 
one,  and  was  informed  on  a  certain  night  that  one  of  his  patrons 
was  a  Yankee. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  patron  gave  the  hostler  orders 
to  have  his  horse  and  team  ready  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
served. 
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After  breakfast  the  pedler  went  to  the  office  to  pay  his  bill. 

The  Dutchman  told  him  he  had  been  informed  that  he  was 
a  Yankee. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “I  am  a  Yankee.  How  much  do  I  owe 
you?”  The  Dutchman  said  he  would  not  take  his  money  until 
he  had  shown  him  a  Yankee  trick. 

The  Dutchman  urged  and  the  Yankee  refused. 

Finally  the  Yankee  asked  the  Dutchman  if  he  had  a  barrel 
of  rum  in  the  cellar,  and  received  an  affirmative  answer.  “Did 
you  ever  see  a  person  draw  rum  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  and 
whiskey  from  the  other  end.” 

Of  course  the  answer  was  “No.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  Yankee,  “you  get  an  auger  and  a 
glass  and  we  will  go  down  cellar.” 

The  Yankee  bored  a  hole  in  one  end  of  the  barrel  and  drew 
out  what  the  Dutchman  declared  was  rum. 

The  Yankee  requested  the  Dutchman  to  relieve  him  by  stop¬ 
ping  the  auger  hole  he  had  made  by  placing  his  finger  over  it, 
while  he  bored  a  hole  in  the  other  end  of  the  barrel,  where  he 
was  supposed  to  get  the  whiskey. 

The  other  hole  was  duly  bored  when  the  fact  dawned  upon 
them  that  they  had  but  one  glass,  the  one  containing  the  rum! 

The  Yankee  suggested  that  the  Dutchman,  who  was  con¬ 
serving  the  rum  on  one  end  of  the  barrel  should  spread  himself 
over  the  barrel,  and  with  the  other  hand  prevent  the  whiskey 
from  wasting  away  also,  while  he  was  supposed  to  go  up  stairs 
for  another  glass,  but  in  reality  to  get  into  his  team  and  depart. 

The  Dutchman  soon  got  sick  of  his  job  and  called  for  as¬ 
sistance.  On  getting  back  to  his  office  he  inquired  for  the 
Yankee,  and  was  told  that  he  and  his  team  departed  some  time 
ago. 

His  next  interrogation  was  “Did  he  pay  his  bill?”  The 
reply  was  “No.” 

The  Dutchman’s  comment  was,  “Well,  that’s  a  damn  Yan¬ 
kee  Trick.” 


